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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MINISTRY OF ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO.* 


ero are few things so advantageous, in the detailed study of 

history, as to establish ourselves at some definite point of the 
past, and look carefully around, until all that lies within the horizon 
of that time is thoroughly known. The period just named for this 
purpose is of peculiar interest to American citizens, as lying at the 
threshold of American independence, and also to Baptists, for then 
our brethren were just drawing near the end of their struggles and 
sufferings, and preparing the way for more joyous and prosperous 
work in a new and blessed day of freedom. The limits of a lecture 
will of course not allow any general study of that grand epoch. Even 
confining ourselves to the one theme of the Baptist ministry at that 
time, we shall be able only to glance rapidly along the outlines of this 
single department in the wide field of view. 

It requires a great effort of imagination to go back one hundred 
years. In 1774 there was nothing of our present magnificent country 
but the thirteen colonies along the Atlantic coast, from New Hamp- 
shire to Georgia. In many of these, as we look back, we see that 
only the eastern part of the territory is settled, even in Pennsylvania 


* Public lecture in opening the session of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Greenville, 8. C., September 1, 1874. The materials are of course drawn mainly from 
Benedict and Sprague, Taylor, Howell,-Hovey, etc. Who among us will write the history 
of American Baptists? 
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and Virginia hardly one-half, and in New York and Georgia, only 
the southeastern corner. The first feeble settlements in Kentucky 
and Tennessee are but.a few years old. There has been in the colonies 
great political discontent for some fourteen years, particularly mani- 
fested in Massachusetts and Virginia, which has grown into a wide- 
spread opposition to ‘e home government. The “ Boston tea party” 
occurred last winter, December, 1773. The first Continental Con- 
gress is to meet in Philadelphia three days hence, September 4, 1774. 
The colonists intend to maintain their rights by force if necessary ; 
but very few are as yet looking forward to independence. The 
Virginians have been engaged all summer in a great Indian war, 
which will end a few weeks hence with the “bloodiest and most 
decisive ” of all the Indian battles at the mouth of Kanawha. 

Let us now survey the leading Baptist ministers of the several 
groups of colonies. Many able and useful men have long ere this 
passed away. In the previous century Hansard Knollys and Roger 
Williams were Baptist preachers in New England within less then 
twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims, and John Clark founded 
the church at Newport in 1644, only twenty-four years after the 
landing. Still others were coming over from England and Wales, and 
by the end of the seventeenth century there were seventeen American 
Baptist churches in existence, situated chiefly in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, but several of them in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and one in Charleston, 8. C. Passing to the eighteenth century, we 
find that Elisha Callender, a graduate of Harvard College, and a 
Baptist pastor beloved by all denominations in Boston, died in 1738, 
which is thirty-six years ago. A few years afterwards died Valen- 
tine Wightman, a man of marked ability and extensive attainments, 
who founded many churches in Connecticut. And still earlier in the 
century was Abel Morgan, who came over from Wales to Philadel- 
phia in 1711, and was greatly respected for his ministerial knowledge, 
zeal, and usefulness, until his death in 1722. These three—Morgan, 
Callender, and Wightman—are all that we have time to glance at of 
the departed worthies, though various other good ministers of the 
time are known to history. 

Coming to those who are still alive in 1774, we must look first at 
leading ministers who are by this time growing old, or already widely 
known—those who belong mainly or largely to the past. 

A number of these are found in New England. Timothy Wight- 
man succeeded his father, Valentine Wightman, in Groton, Connecti- 
cut, and though a man of less power than his father, has been very 
devout and useful, and has brought his church into a very healthy 
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condition, with repeated revivals. He is now fifty-five years old, and 
is greatly beloved and full of pastoral work. Gardiner Thurston, of 
Rhode Island, is a little younger, and has spent all his life at New- 
port. He was not educated at college, but has always had a great 
thirst for knowledge, and been very diligent both in general and in 
theological studies. At first assistant to an aged pastor for eleven 
years, and giving part of his time to business for a support, he after- 
wards succeeded him, and has for fifteen years been full pastor, and 
entirely supported by the church. He is a charming man in private 
intercourse, and in preaching is not only interesting and instructive, 
but pathetic and solemn, and plainly depends much on the special 
support and blessing of the Holy Spirit. In Massachusetts is the 
famous Isaac Backus, now fifty years old, and in the fulness of his 
powers. Reared a Congregationalist in Connecticut, and converted 
during the “ Great Awakening” produced by the preaching of Whit- 
field and others, he presently went off with the Separatists or New 
Light Congregationalists, who contended for a converted membership 
and strict discipline, and for an internal call to the ministry. After 
preaching some years in this connection he became a Baptist, and at 
length pastor of a new Baptist church in Middleborough, Massachu- 
setts, in which position he has now remained for eighteen years. Two 
years ago he was chosen agent for the Baptist churches in Massachu- 
setts, to labor for securing religious liberty, and has done the work 
with great zeal and ability, corresponding with the English Baptists 
on the subject, and also corresponding with the patriotic Samuel 
Adams, as the Virginia Baptists are doing with Jefferson and Madi- 
son. He will shortly be in like manner appointed agent to attend 
the Continental Congress, which is about to meet in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Backus has already published several sermons and a number of 
pamphlets on questions of Scripture doctrine or of religious liberty. 
And he has been busily collecting materials for a history of the Bap- 
tists in New England, the first volume of which will be ready in two 
or three years. Very diligent and painstaking in the collection of 
materials, and laborious in general, his writings are full of reliable 
information and vigorous argument, though somewhat deficient in 
literary finish. He is a man of powerful physique, strengthened by 
early work on a farm and by much travelling om horseback. His 
commanding appearance, deep-toned voice, grave argumentative style, 
earnest and masterful nature, and fervent piety, make him, though 
not exactly an attractive, yet a highly impressive preacher. And, 
altogether, he is at this time probably the most influential Baptist 
minister in New England. “While passing over various. others, we 
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must not fail to notice Noah Alden, of Massachusetts, now forty-nine 
years old, who was originally a Congregationalist, but has been for 
nineteen years a Baptist minister, greatly respected for his wisdom 
in regard to politics as well as religion, and very useful in his 
pastoral work. 

These are the older men among the leading Baptist ministers of 
New England at the time of which we speak, Wightman, Thurston, 
Backus, Alden. Several others are younger, though already well 
known and influential. Foremost among them are Manning and 
Stillman. 

James Manning was born in New Jersey thirty-six years ago, 
attended the famous Baptist School at Hopewell, N. J., conducted by 
Rev. Isaac Eaton especially “ for the education of youth for the min- 
istry,” and graduated with the highest honors at Princeton College. 
He speedily grew very popular as a preacher, and before long 
became pastor at Warren, Rhode Island. Here he was the most 
active person in founding, just ten years ago, Rhode Island College, 
which in a few years was removed to Providence, and is destined at 
a later period to be known as Brown University. Of this first 
Baptist College in America Mr. Manning was made President and 
Professor of Languages, and he and the college have already 
gained a warm place in the affections of the people of Providence 
and of the Baptists of all the colonies. Samuel Stillman, a native 
of Philadelphia, was brought by his parents to Charleston, 8. C., 
when eleven years old, and converted under the ministry of Rev. 
Oliver Hart, of whom we shall hereafter speak. He received a 
classical education from Mr. Rind, “ a teacher of some celebrity ” in 
Charleston, and then spent a year in studying theology with the 
assistance of his pastor, Mr. Hart. He began to preach in Charleston 
sixteen years ago, and settled first on James Island, but his lungs 
becoming diseased, he went to New Jersey as a better climate. After 
preaching there two years he visited Boston, where he was at first 
assistant in the Second Church, and soon afterwards, nine years ago, 
was made pastor of the First Baptist Church. Here he rapidly sprang 
into great popularity and influence. His preaching is attended for 
the sake of its eloquence by men having little sympathy with his 
thoroughly evangelical doctrines, including prominent lawyers and 
politicians. Highly cultivated and careful in preparation, he yet often 
indulges in “sudden bursts” of unpremeditated, impassioned elo- 
quence, and constantly makes free use of anecdote and other illustra- 
tion. His religious visits are valued and solicited by persons of all 
denominations. He is also taking an active part in the support and 
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management of Rhode Island College, and in all the work of the 
Baptists of New England, and has already published quite a number 
of excellentsermons. He is now thirty-seven years old. Universally 
admired and beloved, full of ministerial work in public and in private, 
in his own church and elsewhere, deeply devout and richly blessed, 
we shall find in all this survey no Baptist pastorate so truly brilliant 
as that of Samuel Stillman in Boston. Indeed it is doubtful whether 
there was at that time a more popular preacher of any denomination 
in America. 

Hezekiah Smith, by birth a New Yorker, was uducated, like Man- 
ning, at Hopewell School and Princeton College. After graduating, 
he travelled south for his health, and was ordained in Charleston, 8. C. 
After preaching a while in the Pedee country, with great acceptance, 
he returned northward, went to New England, and finally built up a 
new and strong Baptist church at Haverhill, Massachusetts, of which 
for the last eight or nine years he has been the beloved pastor. He 
has also made numerous preaching tours as far north as Maine, and 
his dignified, solemn, truly eloquent preaching everywhere makes a 
great impression. He maintains an affectionate correspondence with 
Oliver Hart and other brethren in South Carolina. He is now thirty- 
seven years old, about the same age as Manning and Stillman. 

There is little time to speak of Samuel Shepard, who was a young 
Congregationalist physician in New Hampshire, but was converted 
to Baptist views by reading a tract found at the house of one of his 
patients; and soon beginning to preach, founded three new churches 
in New Hampshire, and three years ago became their pastor. Nor 
of John Davis, the younger of that name, a native of Delaware, pre- 
pared at Hopewell School, and graduated at the College of Philadel- 
phia, and after some years made pastor of the Second Baptist Church 
in Boston; a man remarkable for learning, abilities and usefulness, 
cut down by death two years ago, when but thirty-five years old. 

Leaving New England, we come to the Middle Colonies. Of the 
older men who are still living three or four must be mentioned. 

Ebenezer Kinnersley, an Englishman by birth, and brought to this 
country in childhood by his father (himself also a Baptist minister), 
is now sixty-three years old, and has spent his life in and about Phila- 
delphia. Never engaging much in preaching, he has been otherwise 
a very distinguished man, both as a zealous co-worker with Franklin 
in discovering the properties of what they call the Electric Fire, and 
as the highly popular professor of English and Oratory in the College 
of Philadelphia. He has delivered scientific lectures in the chief 
cities, which attracted great attention. In 1772, two years ago, he 
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resigned his chair in the college, and retired to the country in feeble 
health. Abel Morgan, Jr., nephew to the older minister of that name 
whom we mentioned, was born in a Welsh settlement in Delaware. 
After his ordination he came witk a company of Baptists to South 
Carolina, and “ was a constituent member of a church called Welsh 
Neck, in 1736.” Returning, he became pastor in Middletown, New 
Jersey, and has now been there for thirty-five years. He never 
married, giving as a reason the wish that “none of his attention and 
attendance might be taken off” from his mother, who lived with him 
more than thirty years, and died only three yearsago. His learning 
is really extensive, and he is especially skilful in disputation. Years 
ago he had a public debate on Infant Baptism with Rev. Samuel 
Finley, afterwards President of Princeton College. It was Mr. 
Finley that proposed the discussion, and as he afterwards printed a 
pamphlet, Mr. Morgan replied, and each of them replied again. These 
were probably the first works issued in the New World in vindication 
of the baptism of believers only, and they are said to show decided 
ability and good learning. Though now sixty-one years old, Mr. 
Morgan is still a very laborious and useful minister. John Gano, 
born in New Jersey forty-seven years ago of a Huguenot family, after 
determining to preach, spent two or three years in studies preparatory 
to that work, meantime frequently preaching even before he was 
licensed. In response to earnest requests from the South for minis- 
terial help he was induced, twenty years ago, to come southward, and 
travelled extensively. In Charleston he preached in Mr. Hart's pul- 
pit in the presence of a brilliant audience, including twelve ministers, 
one of them being George Whitfield, and for a moment (as he has 
recorded) felt the fear of man, but soon remembered that he “had 
none to fear and obey but the Lord.” Two years later he made 
another tour to the South, and settled for two years in North Carolina, 
but being driven out by the Cherokee Indians, returned North, and 
for a while preached alternately in Philadelphia and New York. 
Twelve years ago a church was at last organized in New York, and 
Mr. Gano became its pastor, in which position his labors have been 
greatly blessed. A small man, yet of manly presence and command- 
ing voice, of good mind, respectable attainments and deep feeling, he 
is a highly popular and effective preacher. 

It is worth while to notice how late the Baptists were in estab- 
lishing themselves in New York city. They organized a church in 
Boston in 1664; in Charleston, S. C., 1683; in Philadelphia, 1698 : 
in New York no permanent church was formed till 1762. Somewhat 


1 There was Baptist preaching in New York as early as 1669, and a little church appears to 
have been formed there by Valentine Wightman about 1714, but it was afterwards dissolved. 
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older than Gano is Morgan Edwards, a native of Wales,‘a preacher 
from his sixteenth year, and educated in the Baptist Seminary at 
Bristol, England. After preaching a number of years in England 
and Ireland, he was sent to America thirteen years ago by the 
famous Dr. Gill, in response to a request from the Baptist Church at 
Philadelphia that he would send them a pastor. The story is that in 
writing to Dr. Gill the church “required so many accomplishments” 
in a pastor, that the old gentleman told them he did not know that 
he “ could find a man in England who would answer their description ;” 
but that Mr. Morgan Edwards “came the nearest of any that could 
be obtained.” After remaining eleven years in Philadelphia, he 
removed two years since to Newark, N. J. Mr. Edwards is a man 
of genius and scholarship. His Greek Testament is “his favorite 
companion,” and he has also a good knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, 
being accustomed to say that the Greek and Hebrew are “ tie two 
eyes of a minister,” while his extensive travels and wide general ready 
ing have contributed to make him a very interesting man, both in 
public and private. He has thus far published three sermons, and a 
History of the Baptists in Pennsylvania, besides collecting much 
material for other works; and he is very careful and critical in 
respect to English style. 

Beside these four older men in the Middle Colonies—Kinnersley, 
Morgan, Gano, and Edwards—we must notice two who are somewhat 
younger, but prominent and promising—both of them named Jones. 

Samuel Jones is a native of Wales, but was brought to this country 
in infancy. His father, himself a pastor in Pennsylvania, and a man 
of wealth, was determined to give his son a thorough education, and 
accordingly Samuel was graduated A. M. of the College of Philadel- 
phia in 1762. For the last eleven years he has been pastor of a 
church near Philadelphia, and also occupied in teaching, being very 
successful and highly honored in both vocations. By his excellent 
judgment and remarkable self-control he is particularly useful in 
meetings of the Philadelphia Association, and other ecclesiastical 
assemblies. This is noteworthy, for successful preachers much oftener 
possess fervor and fire than sound sense and equanimity. David Jones 
was born and reared in Delaware, and educated at Mr. Eaton’s Hopewell 
School in New Jersey, where he says he “learned Latin and Greek.” 
Having determined to become a minister he went, thirteen years ago, 
to Middletown to study divinity with his kinsman, Abel Morgan. 
For the last eight years he has been pastor in Monmouth County, 
N. J., but two or three years ago made three different journeys to the 
distant country about and beyond the Ohio river, preaching to the 
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Indians, though without much effect. At the time of which we speak 
he is full of zeal for the political rights of the Colonies, as are the Bap- 
tist preachers everywhere, with rare exceptions. Some years ago he 
made a visit to New York city, and had an amusing experience which 
may help to show how scarce were our brethren in that place. 


When I first came to New York [so he is said to have told the story] 
I landed in the morning, and thought I would try if I could find any 
Baptists. I wandered up and down, looking at the place and the people, 
and wondering who of all the people I met might be Baptists. Atlength 
I saw an old man, with a red cap on his head, sitting on the porch of a 
respectable looking house. Ah, thought I, now this is one of the old 
residents who knows all about the city—this is the man to inquire of. I 
approached him, and said: ‘‘Good afternoon, sir. Can you tell me where 
any Baptists live in this city?” ‘‘Hey?” said the deaf old Gothamite, 
with his hand to his ear. Raising my voice, I shouted: “Can you tell 
me, sir, where I can find any Baptists in this place?” “Baptists, Bap- 
tists,” said the old man musing, as if ransacking ll the corners of his 
memory ; ‘‘ Baptists! I really don’t know as I ever heard of anybody of 
that occupation in these parts!” 


We now leave the Middle Colonies and come to speak of some lead- 
ing ministers in the Southern Colonies, from Maryland to Georgia. 


In Charleston, 8. C., we find, as already several times mentioned, 
Oliver Hart, who is now fifty-one years of age. He was born and 
reared in Pennsylvania, and when a young man often listened with 
great profit to Whitfield. Ordained at the age of twenty-six, he 
heard ‘‘the loud call for ministers in the Southern Colonies,” and 
coming South, found the church at Charleston vacant, and becoming 
their pastor twenty-four years ago, has in that position been highly 
respected and widely useful. He takes an active part as a citizen in 
the movements for the maintenance of colonial rights and liberties, 
but does not “mix politics with the gospel, nor desert the duties of 
his station to pursue them.” We are to think of him as a man of 
tall and graceful figure, with a pleasing countenance and voice, and 
while not exactly eloquent, yet an exceedingly instructive and impres- 
sive preacher. Though not bred in college, he has been a diligent 
student of the classics and of physical science, and has been the 
instructor in general learning and in theology of several other minis- 
ters, among them Samuel Stillman. Of these, Stillman and some 
others were furnished with the means of support by the “ Religious 
Society” which Mr. Hart organized in Charleston nineteen years ago ~ 
(1755) for this purpose. 

Shubael Stearns and Daniel Marshall were intimately associated in 
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North Carolina, and are naturally spoken of together, though the 
former died three years ago. Shubael Stearns was born in Boston, 
in 1706, and under the influence of the Great Awakening, attached 
himself, in 1745, to the Congregationalist Separates, or New Lights, 
and began to preach. In 1751 he became a Baptist, in Connecticut, 
and after two or three years more, longing to carry the gospel to 
more destitute regions, he came with a small colony of brethren to 
Berkeley Co., Va. Here he was joined by Daniel Marshall, who was 
of the same age with him, and had also been a Congregationalist and 
a Separate in Connecticut. Believing that the second coming of 
Christ was certainly at hand, Marshall and others sold or abandoned 
their property, and hastening with destitute families to the head- 
waters of the Susquehanna, began to labor for the conversion of the 
Mohawk Indians. After eighteen months he was driven away by an 
Indian war, and went to Berkeley Co., Va., where finding a Baptist 
church, he examined and adopted their views, about 1754. He had 
married, while in Connecticut, the sister of Shubael Stearns, and the 
two became associated in Virginia, and soon sought together a still 
more destitute region in North Carolina, not far from Greensboro’. 
Here they and their little colony taught the necessity of the new 
birth and the consciousness of conversion, with all the excited manner 
and holy whine, and the nervous trembling and wild screams among 
their hearers, which characterized the Congregationalist Separates in 
Connecticut. Though at first much ridiculed, they soon had great 
success, building up two churches of five hundred and six hundred 
members. Retaining their New England name of Separates, they 
called themselves ‘‘ Separate Baptists,” and these spread rapidly into 
Virginia and into Georgia, though destined, when their enthusiastic 
excesses should have been cooled down, to be absorbed, before the 
end of the eighteenth century, into the body of regular Baptists. 
Stearns died in North Carolina, but Marshall, eyer looking out for 
new fields, came after a few years to Lexington District, in South 
Carolina, where he built up a church, and finally, three years before 
the time of which we speak, removed to Georgia, not far from Augusta, 
where he has already formed a considerable church. Among the 
unusual customs of the Separates, both Congregationalist and Bap- 
tist, was the practice of public prayer and exhortation by women; 
and in these exercises Marshall’s wife is said to have been wonderfully 
impressive. 

In one of his preaching tours, from North Carolina back into 
Southern Virginia, sixteen years ago, Daniel Marshall baptized Col. 
Samuel Harriss, of Pittsylvania. This gentleman had a good social 
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position, holding numerous civil and ecclesiastical offices, and pos- 
sessing some wealth. He at once threw himself earnestly, with 
serious pecuniary sacrifices, into the work of preaching, and in the 
course of these sixteen years has made preaching journeys through a 
great part of Virginia, as well as portions of North Carolina. His 
overwhelming earnestness and wonderful pathos produced so great an 
effect that highly judicious men declared that even Whitfield did not 
surpass him in addressing the heart. He has also taken an active 
part in Baptist efforts to secure religious freedom, none the less that 
he himself has been shamefully persecuted for preaching in Culpeper 
and Orange. He is a favorite presiding officer in the associations and 
other business meetings of the Separate Baptists; and in this very 
year, 1774, these enthusiasts having concluded that the office of 
apostle ought to be perpetual, Samuel Harriss and two others have 
been elected and solemnly set apart as apostles, an office which will 
be silently abandoned by all concerned the following year. Such a 
transient notion is but a spot on the sun of his noble Christian char- 
acter and life. He is now fifty years old. 

There are other well-known men in Virginia at the time in ques- 
tion of whom it would be pleasant to speak, such as David ‘Thomas, 
forty-two years old, a Pennsylvanian, educated at Hopewell School, 
and removing when still young to Virginia, where he has been very 
useful; but we must pass them by, as we have passed by many good 
men in other colonies. In Maryland, we find John Davis, the older 
of that name, fifty-three years old, another Pennsylvanian, who re- 
moved eighteen years ago to Maryland, and has built up a strong 
country church. There is as yet no Baptist church in Baltimore. 

It must have been noticed that with the single exception of Samuel 
Harriss, all the older ministers we have mentioned as particularly dis- 
tinguished in the Southern Colonies came originally from the North. 
When the early Baptist settlers came over from England and Wales, 
the English went chiefly, for reasons not hard to discern, to New Eng- 
land, and the Welsh chiefly to Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Next to these, the colony to which Baptists earliest came in consid- 
erable numbers was South Carolina, and here the number was small 
compared with New England and the Middle Colonies. Thus i) ¢ 
Baptists were at first far more numerous at the North than at the 
South, and naturally produced a larger number of ministers. Besides, 
there were already more general opportunities for education in the 
Northern Colonies, so that ministers from that region were more likely 
to become distinguished. And furthermore, the work of Whitfield 
and others awoke the slumbering Congregationalists of New England, 
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and brought out the enthusiastic Separates, many of whom became 
Baptists, and travelled southward, in a missionary spirit, to supply 
the destitution. These considerations will help to account for the 
fact mentioned. And already, in 1774, if we look at the younger 
men just coming forward and giving special promise of usefulness, we 
shall see a very large number in the Southern Colonies, particularly 
in Virginia. Some of these young men we must briefly notice. 

William Fristoe, hardly thirty years old, is already famous in 
Virginia, with many seals to his ministry, and in this year is chosen 
moderator of the great Ketocton Association. ‘Swearing Jack Waller,” 
thirty-three years old, once a dissipated young man of good family, and 
a persecutor of the Baptists, was converted and baptized seven years 
ago, and some time after was long imprisoned for preaching. He blazes 
with unquenchable zeal, and turns many to righteousness in his native 
state, and has doubtless little idea that he will be buried in Abbeville 
District, South Carolina. James Irelanc, twenty-six, a Scotch school- 
master in northern Virginia, and very wicked, was in a singular 
manner, convicted and converted, and five years ago was baptized by 
Samuel Harriss, and beginning to preach with great zeal and effect, 
was soon after seized and imprisoned at Culpeper Court House, where 
his enemies tried to blow up his room in the jail with gunpowder, and 
to suffocate him with fumes of sulphur, all for preaching the gospel ; 
and he retaliated simply by preaching through the jail window to the 
people who would gather around. He is now at liberty and zealously 
at work. William Marshall, of Fauquier, now thirty-nine years old, 
was converted six years ago. Being of an influential family, and 
having been a conspicuous man of fashion, it made a great noise when 
he became a Baptist preacher, and the crowds who came to hear him 
have always been deeply impressed, and great numbers of them con- 
verted. He has a young nephew, John Marshall, who will in coming 
years be Chief Justice of a new nation. Lewis Lunsford, near Fred- 
ericksburg, is only twenty-two years old, but ‘began to preach five 
years ago, being called “the wonderful boy,” and his preaching at- 
tended by great crowds. With all this, and while he must have 
been conscious of possessing extraordinary talents, he has not been 
spoiled, but is full of humility and devotion. But the time would fail 
to tell of Picket, Conner, Williams, Taylor, the brothers Craig, 
Courtenay, Koontz, Garnett, Webber, and many more of these pro- 
mising young men, who have, in 1774, recently entered upon the 
ministry in Virginia. 

We know of similar men in-South Carolina and Georgia. Edmund 
Botsford, a young English soldier, came to Charleston some years ago, 
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was converted under the ministry of Oliver Hart, and for the last 
three years has been preaching with great acceptance in the south- 
western part of the state, until in May, 1774, he moved across into 
Georgia, whence we know that he will after some years return to spend 
his useful life in South Carolina. Richard Furman, clarum et vener- 
abile nomen, is now nineteen years old. His father, a surveyor at the 
High Hills of Santee, has carefully taught him mathematics and the 
Bible. Uncommonly mature in intellect and piety, he began to preach 
at the age of sixteen. Some youths of the same age tried all the arts 
of insulting ridicule, but without seeming to move him at all; his 
father earnestly strove to dissuade him, being anxious that he should 
become a lawyer, and fearful that he was carried away by temporary 
excitement; but he respectfully urged an irresistible feeling of duty. 
Soon invitations came to visit destitute places in the country around, 
and he has been preaching far and near. Tall and handsome, serious 
and dignified even in youth, his grave and impressive eloquence com- 
mands the attention of young and old, and men can see that he will 
be a prince and a great man in Israel. Abraham Marshall, son of 
the Daniel Marshall we spoke of, is living with his father in Georgia, 
aged twenty-six, and has been preaching several years. His educa- 
tional advantages were confined to forty days at an “ old field school ” ; 
but his native gifts of mind, his athletic frame and noble voiee, his 
knowledge of the Bible and of the human heart, make him a highly 
effective and promising young preacher. 

In Philadelphia we find William Rogers, a native of Newport and 
graduate of Rhode Island College, who began to preach three years 
ago, and for two years has been pastor of the Philadelphia Church— 
a young man of fine gifts and culture, and refined manners, very 
useful as a preacher, and destined to distinction as a professor. Bur- 
gess Allison, of New Jersey, has been preaching in fact, though not 
formally, since the age of sixteen, and now at twenty-one, is studying 
classics and theology with Dr. Samuel Jones, near Philadelphia. He 
is fond of music and painting, and has great mechanical ingenuity, 
and with his singular good sense, is likely to turn out a useful 
preacher and famous teacher. Thomas Ustick, a native of New 
York, is also twenty-one years old, was baptized at thirteen, and grad- 
uated at Rhode Island College, has been teaching school in New 
York and studying for the ministry, and in this year has begun to 
preach. Modest, gentle, devoted and diligent, he promises to be 
very useful. 

In New England, likewise, we hear of several very promising young 
men. Silas Burrows, of Connecticut, has been preaching nine years. 
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Without much education, he is a man of good sense and the deepest 
feeling, and is wonderfully gifted in prayer and exhortation. Charles 
Thompson, a native of New Jersey, belonged to the first graduating 
class of Rhode Island College, five years ago, and for the past four 
years has been pastor at Warren, Rhode Island. Vigorous in intel- 
lect, and very diligent in study, with a fine figure and magnificent 
voice, full of tender pathos and of lofty passion, and devoted to his 
work, he is a young man of mark. His classmate at college, William 
Williams, also a Jerseyman, of Welsh descent, was baptized last year 
by Thompson, at Warren, and licensed to preach, and in connection 
with the ministry will become famous in Massachusetts as a teacher. 

It has seemed a long list, of older and middle-aged and young Bap- 
tist-ministers, who were living in 1774. Yet it has been made short by 
reluctantly omitting names well worthy to be known and honored. 

And there are youths who have not yet entered the ministry, but 
will one day be heard of. John Leland, twenty years old, was bap- 
tized in June, in Massachusetts. Thomas Baldwin, of the same age, 
is living in Connecticut, a diligent student, but not yet a Christian. 
Silas Mercer, in Georgia, is twenty-nine years old; originally an 
Episcopalian, he has become a Baptist in sentiment, but will not be 
baptized till next year. Henry Holcombe is a boy of twelve years, 
and his father has recently removed with him from Virginia to South 
Carolina. Jonathan Maxcy is six years old, in Massachusetts, a very 
precocious child, who will not die early. Robert B. Semple is five 
years old, in King and Queen ; Andrew Broaddus, four years old, in 
Caroline Co., Va., and his father, a zealous member of the Establish- 
ment, designs that his son shall be a clergyman. 

Glance a moment, too, across the water. Whitfield died four years 
ago. Wesley, though over seventy, has many years of work in him 
still. Of the English Baptists, Dr. Gill, the great Talmudical scholar, 
author of a giant Commentary on the whole Bible, an elaborate Sys- 
tematic Theology, and many other works, and yet all his life a hard- 
working pastor, died three years since in London. Robert Robinson, 
at the age of twenty-nine, is already a well-known author, an omniv- 
orous reader, and a highly popular preacher under the shadow of the 
University of Cambridge. Stennett and Beddome, authors of so many 
excellent hymns, are in their prime. Andrew Fuller is twenty years 
old, having been baptized at sixteen, and after several years of provi- 
dential leading towards the ministry, has just begun to preach regu- 
larly. Robert Hall, son of an able and honored minister of the same 
name, is ten years old, and loves when out of school, to read over and 
over again such books as Edwards on the Will, and Butler’s Analogy. 
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Let us now single out for brief observation some points in the opinions 
and practices of American Baptist ministers one hundred years ago. 
‘ 1, These men felt themselves inwardly called to the ministry. 
Some of them indulged wildly enthusiastic notions as to the nature 
and evidences of this call, but at bottom it was a thoroughly correct 
conception which prevailed among them. And on this account it 
is not well to speak of the ministry as a profession. One ought 
. not to choose the ministry at all as he might choose to be a lawyer, 
physician, teacher, or editor; but it ought to be entered upon 
from a sense of duty to God and man. We are not claiming any 
special sanctity for the pursuit itself as compared with the pro- 
fessions ; but only urging the importance of carefully avoiding the 
notion that to enter upon the ministry is merely “ making choice 
of a profession.” 

2. They endured great hardships in the prosecution of their work. 
Frequent and immensely long journeys on horseback, through thinly 
settled districts, devoid of comforts, were taken by almost all the 
pastors in their evangelizing labors, and burning zeal often impelled 
them to severer toils than they were able to bear. Besides, there was 
not seldom persecution, involving indignities, discomfort, and some- 
times positive sufferings. Many of us are familiar with the story of 
such persecutions in Virginia; but they began far earlier in Massa- 
chusetts, and were violent there at the time of which we speak, the 
Cavalier and the Puritan establishments being equally harsh and 
cruel. The Baptists are one of the few religious denominations that 
have never persecuted. We cannot say they have been personally 
too good, seeing that some of them have shown great bitterness 
towards other religionists, and even towards their own brethren 
who differed from them; but their immemorial principle of opposi- 
tion to all union of church and state has always made it impossible 
that they should persecute. In so doing they would at once cease 
to be Baptists. 

These hardships, from persecution and from ministerial labor, offen 
told upon health. Many suppose that the frequent deaths from paraly- 
sis, for instance, are a peculiarity of our times. But among the men 
we have been speaking of, it is mentioned that Backus, Alden, Gano, 
Harriss, Stillman and Manning all died of paralytic affections. True, 
these had all passed through the long agony of the Revolution. 

3. Many of our brethren of that day erred about ministerial sup- 
port. What they called the “hireling ministry” of the establish- 
ments, was an abomination to them, and they frequently went to 
the opposite extreme, some of them even proclaiming that they wished 
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no contributions for their support; and not being wise enough to see 
and explain, like the apostle Paul, the difference between the course 
which for temporary reasons they pursued, and the general right of 
ministers to be supported. Their undiscriminating teachings were 
but too acceptable to human selfishness, and left deep-rooted errors 
which we are still toiling to eradicate. 

4, Our ministers a hundred years ago were in general heartily in 
favor of ministerial education, and many of them were themselves 
highly educated men. This last had been true from the beginning. 
Hansard Knollys and Roger Williams had both been clergymen of 
the Church of England, and educated at the English Universities ; and 
John Clarke was a diligent student of the original Scriptures. In the 
eighteenth century, Elisha Callender was a graduate of Harvard, 
Samuel Jones and the younger John Davis of the college of Philadel- 
phia, President Manning and Hezekiah Smith of Princeton, and 
Charles Thompson, William Williams, Thomas Ustick, and William 
Rogers of Rhode Island College. A number of others, though not 
college graduates, were diligent students and really well educated ; 
for example, Valentine Wightman, Thurston, Kinnersley, Gano, Abel 
Morgan, (Senior and Junior), Morgan Edwards, David Jones, David 
Thomas, Oliver Hart, Stillman and Furman, several of whom were 
eminent for their general and theological attainments, and teachers 
of others. The only men we have spoken of who became leading 
ministers without being what we mighi fairly call educated, were 
Isaac Backus and Silas Burrows, Shubael Stearns, Daniel Marshall 
and his son Abraham, Samuel Harriss, and some of the younger men 
in Virginia, and Edmund Botsford; and some of these were highly 
intelligent and well-informed. Great interest was also shown in insti- 
tutions for higher education. An English Baptist merchant, Thomas 
Hollis, gave a large donation to Harvard College to found a profes- 
sorship, about 1720. Besides the famous Hopewell School in New 
Jersey, established by Isaac Eaton with express reference to the pre- 
paration of young men for the ministry, and which we have had occa- 
sion to mention so often, several high schools conducted by Baptists, 
are known to us as in existence at the time. Rhode Island College, 
established in 1764 (now Brown University), awakened the liveliest 
interest among the Baptists everywhere. The Pennsylvanians, in fact, 
claimed to have originated the movement. The college was located in 
Rhode Island because there only was there absolute religious liberty. 
It received contributions of money, soon after its establishment, from 
Virginia and South Carolina, as well as from New England and the 
Middle Colonies. We find the associations also early expressing 
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interest in ministerial education. At the Philadelphia Association, in 
1722, “it was proposed by the churches to make inquiry among 
themselves if they have any young persons hopeful for the ministry, 
and inclinable for learning; and if they have, to give notice of it to 
Mr. Abel Morgan, that he might recommend such to the academy, 
on Mr. Hollis his account.” Mr. Hollis, besides endowing the pro- 
fessorship in Harvard, had apparently authorized Abel Morgan to 
send young men preparing for the ministry to the Academy in Phila- 
delphia, and look to him for the money. The association wishes to 
co-operate in this, and the rather quaint phrase cf their Minutes is 
worth remembering : “Any young persons hopeful for the ministry, 
and inclinable for learning.” In 1756, the Charleston Association, 
South Carolina, recommended that the churches raise ‘‘a fund to 
furnish suitable candidates for the ministry with a competent share of 
learning.” And we have seen that in the previous year, 1755, a society 
had been formed for that purpose by the church in Charleston, which 
aided Stillman, Botsford, and others, in pursuing studies for the 
ministry, Oliver Hart being their instructor in theology. 

But while in so many ways showing that they valued, and striving 
to promote, the education of the ministry, our brethren were never 
disposed to confine the office to those who had passed through any speci- 
fied course of study. They believed that God calls men to become 
preachers who have not had, cannot obtain, opportunities of regular 
preparatory education ; and that the only test which the churches 
ought to apply is the practical one suggested by the apostle’s expres- 
sion, “apt to teach.” At the same time, they generally maintained 
that every minister ought to gain all the knowledge he can. Buta 
hundred years ago, there was among the Baptists in some quarters a 
disposition to underrate general education in ministers, arising prin- 
cipally from two causes. First, the Congregational and Episcopal 
Establishments had both shown a strong tendency to treat a course 
of education as not only an indispensable, but the only requisite pre- 
paration for preaching, many of their ministers making no pretension 
to an inward call, and some of them not ever. to personal piety. The 
Congregationalist Separates and the Baptists, opposing themselves 
strongly to this, naturally tended toward the opposite extreme, 
making piety and the inward call everything, and caring little for 
the general and theological education which was associated in their 
minds with so many unspiritual, and not a few immoral, clergymen. 
Secondly, the country was new, the people themselves were in gen- 
eral quite uneducated, sympathizing most strongly with preachers 
who were but little superior to themselves in general culture; and 
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many of those among them who were efficient in other intellec- 
tual callings were self-taught men. These last considerations to some 
extent still hold good, in large portions of our country. The masses 
are still comparatively ignorant, and men who are even partially 
educated must take great care or they will fail to have the complete 
sympathy of this important class of their hearers. Alas! for the 
education of ministers of Jesus if it ceases to be true that the com- 
mon people hear them gladly. And in a country where so many of 
the ablest and most successful statesmen, lawyers, physicians, teachers, 
journalists, have had no regular education, there is a great want of 
propriety in requiring that no one shall be a preacher who has not 
gone through a certain fixed course of study. But it is proper to 
insist that every minister, as well as every other who aspires to in- 
struct his fellow-men, must in youth and in age be a learner, a 
diligent student. 

And one thing our brethren have always expected and required, that 
the minister, whatever else he knows or does not know, shall study the 
Bible. To explain and impress the teachings of the Bible is his great 
business. Itis very desirable for the lawyer to know classics and his- 
tory, but necessary that he know law. It is highly useful for the physi- 
cian to know psyschology, but indispensable to know medicine. The 
teacher of mathematics is much profited by classical training, but he 
can do nothing unless he is acquainted with mathematics. And so the 
minister of the gospel will find all knowledge useful, and general train- 
ing of mind eminently desirable, but the Bible he must know. And 
| how much it means to know the Bible! 

' Let us add that a large proportion of these ministers were highly 
educated in another sense—they had the spirit, habits and manners 
of gentlemen. If it is not important for a preacher and pastor to be 
a gentleman, for whom is it important? It is in this respect a great 
privilege to have been reared in refined homes. But as Henry Clay 
and others of our American statesmen, so have many of our ministers 
shown that a man may come up from very inferior advantages, and 
by force of native delicacy and generosity of feeling, and by diligent 
use of the best social opportunities may become a noble gentleman. | 

5. Finally, notice the character of their preaching. It was eminently 
Biblical. Whether learned in other things or not, they all, as we 
have said, tried to know the Bible. Those ignorant of Hebrew and 
Greek, were yet most diligent, loving, and life-long students of the 
English Bible. And some who had read few other books were yet 
“mighty in the Scriptures,” often teaching opposers the truth of the 
old adage, “ Beware of the man of one book.” They were familiar 
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with the text of Scripture, able to turn to any passage they wanted 
without a concordance, committing to memory long passages, and 
some of them whole books of the Bible. It is an abuse of our multi- 
plied helps if we fail to gain like loving familiarity with the sacred 
text. There is point in the words of an Elizabethan poet: 


I would I were an excellent divine, 
That had the Bible at my fingers’ ends; 
*That men might hear out of this mouth of mine, 
How God doth make his enemies his friends. 


And the preachers of whom we speak used their ready knowledge 
of Scripture in this way, both publicly and privately, whether men 
would hear or whether they would forbear. ‘“ May it please your 
worship,” said an irate lawyer in Virginia, “ these men are great dis- 
turbers of the peace ; they cannot meet a man on the road but what 
they ram a text of Scripture down his throat.” Their preaching was 
also eminently doctrinal. The great Scripture doctrines of deprav- 
ity, atonement, and regeneration, were almost unknown to many of 
their hearers, and disputed by many others. And so the preacher 
felt called continually to preach these and the related doctrines, 
proving and enforcing ‘them by liberal quotations from the text of 
Scripture. Whenever men cease to preach these great doctrines of 
the Bible, drawing them directly from the fountain head — believing 
something definite, knowing what they believe, and why they believe 
it, and how to prove it from the Inspired Word, then the pulpit soon 
loses its power. Their preaching was at the same time eminently 
experimental. It was very common for the preacher to tell the ex- 
ercises of his mind at the time of his conversion. When modestly 
and wisely done, as it has been done by Bunyan, Augustine, Paul, 
this can never fail to be full of interest and impressiveness, The 
Washingtonian temperance speakers carried too far their narratives 
of a drunkard’s experience, and so may our old preachers have some- 
times gone too far with their experience-telling; but the thing is 
natural, and lawful, and mighty, if it is fitly managed. 

As to their manner of preaching, but little need be said. They 
had all the methods of preparation and delivery which we have, and 
differed about them as we do. Some of them, particularly of those 
who travelled widely and preached much in the open air—and chiefly, 
it would appear, among the Separates —acquired certain offensive 
mannerisms of delivery, the most striking of which was a peculiarity 
of tone, commonly called the “ holy whine,” which may still be heard 
in some very ignorant preachers in certain parts of the country. This 
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unpleasing, and to some persons very ridiculous practice, had a nat- 
ural origin. When men spoke to crowds in the open air, on a high 
key, with great excitement for a long time, the over-strained voice 
would relieve itself by rising and falling, as a person tired of standing 
will frequently change position. This soon became a habit with such 
men, and then would be imitated by others, being regarded as the appro- 
priate expression of excited feeling. The same causes produce the same 
sing-song tone in the loud cries of street-vendors in our cities. But 
the whine of the preacher, associated for many ignorant hearers with 
seasons of impassioned appeal from the pulpit, and of deep feeling on 
their own part, has become a musical accompaniment which gratifies 
and impresses them, and like a tune we remember from childhood, 
revives “the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful.” 
Why should we wonder at all this? Extremes meet. What is the 
intoning, which modern ritualists in this country so much admire, 
but just another species of holy whine, originating long centuries ago 
in very similar natural causes to those just stated, and impressive to 
some people now by reason of its association with what is old and 
venerable in devotion? If any one doubts that it is the same thing, 
let him hear the intoning in the Armenian Convent Church at 
Jerusalem. 

It suffices to add that the preachers of that day depended much on 
the aid of the Holy Spirit to give them liberty in speaking and the 
hearts of their hearers. Some of them carried this to an enthusiastic 
extreme. But every truth is perverted by somebody. And itisa 
great fundamental truth, to which we must cling, that God will help 
us in preaching, and himself “ giveth the increase.” 

The American Baptist ministers of one hundred years ago labored 
not in vain. The denomination was growing rapidly in the years 
before the Revolution, and it has continued to grow. In 1774, the 
total membership of Baptist churches throughout the Colonies is esti- 
mated to have been not more than (30,000) thirty thousand, and 
many think this estimate too high. Thus tlie membership was less 
than one per cent. of the population. In 1874, we have in the United 
States of regular Baptists, exclusive of cognate outlying bodies, at 
least (1,600,000) one million six hundred thousand members, which 
is four per cent. of the population. More than one-half of our present 
population is of German, Irish, French, Italian, or Spanish descent, 
and thus originally altogether averse to any such opinions as ours ; 
there has been no Baptist immigration except from England and 
Wales, and to a small extent from Scotland; yet in the face of all 
this we have an increase in our membership from one per cent. to four 
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per cent. of the population. This shows that the work of our fathers’ 
hands has been blessed. 

And yet how many of these church members are comparatively 
useless. And throughout the country what growing masses of noisy 
infidelity—what a spread of irreligion and corrupted Christianity, of 
immorality and vice, of political corruption and social pollution. Not 
only the example of the past age but the pressing needs of our own 
age, call us to diligent, self-denying, devoted labor. And are we 
ambitious? Do we ask whether a hundred years to come men will 
be searching our history, repeating our names, rejoicing in our work ? 
It matters little, for “they that are wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever.” Nay, it matters not at all, if only we can 
hear at last that thrilling word, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Joun A. Broapus. 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 











PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S BELFAST ADDRESS. 


A’ it is probable that most, if not all, the readers of this REVIEW 

have already become familiar with the contents of Professor 
Tyndall’s Address before the British Association at Belfast, it will 
be necessary here to give only a very brief summary of what it con- 
tains. The Professor begins with a statement of the views of the 
great masses of Pagan antiquity respecting natural phenomena and 
the nature of the gods, and then refers to the more correct con- 
ceptions of Democritus and other writers. He earnestly commends 
the atomic theories of these philosophers, while he censures, or at 
least disparages, the writings of the more spiritual teachers, such as 
Socrates and Plato. A splendid career seemed to be opening up 
before the scientific minds of those and subsequent days which, how- 
ever, was soon darkened through the blighting teachings of Christian 
ecclesiastics, who in their bigotry and ignorance, made the Bible the 
ultimate court of appeal in all questions appertaining to science ; and 
this eclipse of the scientific sun continued throughout two dreary 
millenniums of years. A few chosen spirits during the middle ages 
reproduced and strengthened the interdicted atomic theories, and 
to-day they receive the homage of the foremost scientific minds. To 
show the incorrectness of the argument urged by Bishop Butler, that 
the mind is distinct from the body, an elaborate imaginary discussion 
(21) 
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is introduced to prove on the part of the followers of Lucretius, as 
arrayed against the Bishop, that the mind is not something separate 
from the body, since consciousness ceasing when the brain is injured, 
we do not know that there is anything in man beyond the mere 
material organization. And as the Bishop was evidently wrong in 
accepting with unwavering trust the chronology of the Old Testament, 
so he is more evidently in error in supposing that anything like an 
immortal soul remains intact after the destruction of the brain. 

There is no necessity for the interpolation of any divine power to 
account for the origin of matter and the impartation of life, since 
Darwin has conclusively shown that the most beautiful physical 
forms, as well as the most cultured mental faculties are all evolved 
from the lowest organisms; since nature “selects,” and “ differen- 
tiates,” until she produces a flower, a star, a sun, a Shakspeare. 

After the physicist comes the comparative anatomist and physiolo- 
gist; and as physical life has been accounted for by organization, so 
psychical life is explained by evolution through “cosmic ranges of 
time.” Hence after Darwin comes the needed Spencer, who grafts 
upon the common views of Lucretius and Darwin, the Spencerian evo- 
lutionary psychology. First in the long-ago ages, a tactual sense was 
diffused over the entire organism ; then the action of light was local- 
ized ; then an incipient organ of vision protruded ; and then the keen 
eye of the hawk and the lustrous eye of woman show their full-orbed 
strength and beauty. And so with the other organs of sensation. 
Thus from these profound abysses of the remote sons, the evolution 
goes on, up through instinct to memory, imagination, reason, con- 
science, and whatever else may be in store for the race, in the remote 
zeons to come. 

And at this point it is that the real interest of the address begins. 
All that precedes may be found in the classical dictionaries and man- 
uals of philosophy. The Professor now enters upon the question of 
the “ origination of life,” and having emphatically censured Darwin 
for his lingering superstition of “anthropomorphism,” in supposing 
that God might possibly have created “one primordial form,” from 
which all existent forms, animate and inanimate, have sprung, 
broaches his “magnet theory”; and “abandoning all disguises,” 
prolongs “his vision backward across the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence, and discerns in that matter, which we in our igno- 
rance, and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of 
every form and quality of life.” The beginning, and middle, and 
end of the address are all summed up in this “confession.” All that 
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precedes was simply a preparation for it; and all that follows is 
merely a very unsatisfactory defence of it, closing with sundry anath- 
emas against those Christian scholars who presume to question the 
scientific basis of that wonderful gaze which he throws across the 
mighty gulf lying between the “experimental evidence,” and the 
“atoms” that swarm around the mysterious foundations of the lowest 
physical life; and who also indulge a modest smile at the simplicity 
of that wonderful logic which so easily builds up on the fancied anal- 
ogy existing between the particles of a broken magnet and the mole- 
cules of matter, the proof of the inherent possession of “the promise 
and potency of every form and quality of life.” 


Professor Tyndall’s seeming Frankness. 


The first thing that arrests our attention in reading the now 
famous Belfast address, is its seeming frankness and emphasis of 
utterance. We say seeming, because when studied carefully there 
is after all but little real frankness. What frankness there is, however, 
may be seen in the unstinted manner in which he eulogizes the ma- 
terialistic philosophers of antiquity, and in frequently adopting as 
his own the very words of Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius. It 
is seen also in the bitter animosity manifested whenever he speaks 
of the “ignorant” and “ mischievous” and “‘ dangerous ” interference 
of “ecclesiastics,” with those who are occupied with purely physical 
researches. And yet, notwithstanding this seeming boldness of utter- 
ance touching the fundamental questions of an act of creation, and 
the origination of life, there are in reality, after ail, some guarded - 
and mystifying explanations. For at one time he is “ almost tempted 
to close in, to some extent, with Lucretius and Bruno, and believe 
that nature does all things of herself without any divine intermed- 
dling.” At another time, he “abandons all disguise,” and affirms | 
“that matter contains the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life.” Here we have the seeming boldness ; but at once, 
on the heels of this announcement, comes the saving clause, that we 
must look upon “evolution as being the manifestation of a power ab- 
solutely inscrutable to the intellect of man;” and this, too, immedi- 
ately after he had extended his intellectual vision beyond the limits 
of experience, and clearly discerned that molecules have all possible 
forms and qualities of life and mind garnered up within themselves. 
We submit that this is an ambiguity not in keeping with the tone of 
the address, and is not consistent with ordinary scientific distinctness 
and precision. We are still left in doubt, so far as the language is 
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concerned, as to whether Professor Tyndall believes that the “ inscru- 
table power” did or did not impose a law of development upon atoms 
originally ; while this doubt is greatly enhanced by the consideration 
that he at one time considers Darwin’s supposition of “one created 
primordial form” a mere lingering superstition; and at another, is 
“almost tempted,” (strange “ ganglionic thrill,” indeed, for one who 
has been maturing his views on these questions for twenty years!) 
to believe that “ nature does everything of herself.” After the viv- 
idly dramatic “symbolizations” he has given us of “ abandoning 
disguises,” and “ choosing the leap of the cataract before the stillness 
of the swamp,” we are “ almost tempted ” ourselves to ask the reader 
if he is not reminded of that laughable “symbolization ” which the 
Roman satyrist has given us in the familiar line: 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


Professor Tyndall’s Suppression of the Truth. 


We make our protest against one very flagrant suppressio vert con- 
tained in this address. It occurs in that part of it where he speaks 
of the “whole process of evolution being the manifestation of a power 
absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of man”; and adding, “as 
little in our days as in the days of Job, are men, by searching, able 
to find this power out.” We respectfully submit that in making this 
assertion, Professor Tyndall has suppressed the truth. That that 
Being whom the lecturer calls a power, and whom Job calls Gop, 
the ALMIGHTY, was not “absolutely inscrutable” to Job, is clear 
from the entire Biblica] narrative. While Job admitted that man 
“ cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection,” he still asserts in that 
very chapter, and with an unwavering confidence which all the malig- 
nant sophistry of his three friends could not shake, that he knew very 
well a good many truths which he had somehow found out concerning 
the Almighty. Job knew that God made all things, visible and invisi- 
ble, by the word of his power; that the souls of all living things are 
sustained by him; that he withholds and sends rain; that he sets up 
and casts down rulers ; that he enlarges and destroys nations. And 
elsewhere in the narrative, he says that he knew that God hears and 
answers prayer ; that he punishes the guilty and vindicates the inno- 
cent; that he forgives sin when repented of; and that he exercises a 
kind, fatherly care over all the creatures of his hand. And yet, in the 
face of these faithful declarations wrung from the lips of the patriarch 
in the awful shadows of his ruined home, of his dead sons and daugh- 
ters, of the bitter taunts of an unbelieving wife, and of the cruel 
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slanders of his false friends, that he knew who was chastening him, 
and that he had such firm confidence in his wisdom, goodness, and 
mercy, that he would still believe in him though he should slay him, 
—Professor Tyndall proffers us the cool item of information that Job 
had absolutely no knowledge of God. The plain facts of the history 
stamp the assertion with almost willful misrepresentation. 


The Literary Culture of Scientific Men. 


Professor Tyndall enters the lists with raised lance against all who 
are disposed to doubt whether some of the leading scientific men of the 
times are competent, from the general literary culture which they 
have, to discuss successfully those far-reaching and momentous ques- 
tions which lie in the border regions between religion and science. 
He claims for the class, generally, the widest literary general culture, 
and cites as proof of his statement, Huxley, Helmholtz, and Du Bois- 
Raymond. Doubtless the gentlemen referred to have made very 
respectable attainments in general literature, in addition to their 
scientific acquirements ; although it is no secret to those familiar with 
the popular scientific writings of Huxley, that he at least is sadly de- 
ficient in his attainments in logic. But how stands the question of 
superior literary culture with Professor Tyndall himself? Let the 
reader judge from this Belfast address. He reviews, in the presence 
of the most learned association in England, under circumstances, 
which when transferred to the pages of the history of Science and Meta- 
physics, will be pointed to as the beginning of a new era, the theories 
of certain Greek and Roman philosophers and poets touching the 
foundation problems of the creation of matter, the origin of organic 
forms, and the appearance of life and mind; with a subsidiary con- 
sideration of the ethical features of those systems as they bear upon 
individual and national usefulness and happiress. And yet he does 
not produce a single statement of any one of the Pagan writers whom 
he so much admires, and the central dogmas of whose systems he 
adopts as consonant with the theory of evolution as taught by Darwin 
and Biichner, in the language in which they were written. In the 
discussion of questions like these, the expounder should be able, in 
the learned presence before which he stood asa critic, to give to those 
who might ask it, the ipsissima verba of the authorities whom he 
quotes and eulogizes. So far as we know to the contrary, Professor 
Tyndall may have gathered all the information which he possesses 
and imparts to us, from inaccurate English versions of Democritus, 
Epicurus and Lucretius. What ought we to think of a critic who 
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attempts to discuss profoundly and authoritatively the merits and 
demerits of Goethe’s Faust, and yet who knows nothing of the Ger- 
man language? And the fact that Professor Tyndall has undertaken 
to reproduce the cosmic theories of the ancient Greeks without pos- 
sessing an acquaintance with the language in which they were written, 
does not very greatly enhance our admiration of the vaunted superior 
general culture of scientific men. 

Besides, the lecturer makes a statement in his address, which, if 
we understand it correctly, shows that he, at least, cannot rightfully 
lay claim to any unusual amount of it. After praising Lange’s 
“ History of Materialism,” to “the letter and spirit of which he is 
equally indebted,” he says that Lange “ speaks of Bacon’s high appre- 
ciation of Democritus—for ample illustrations of which I am indebted 
to my friend, Mr. Spedding, the learned editor and biographer of 
Bacon.” We understand from this language that Professor Tyndall re- 
ceived from Mr. Spedding copies of certain passages from Bacon’s works 
which contained the sentiments of that great man towards Democritus, 
and that he employed them in completing his own views of the Greek 
philosophers; receiving them ready for use in adding to the weight 
of his address, just as he executes his physical experiments in the la- 
boratory with the preparations made and put in order by his assis- 
tants; or, in other words, that Professor Tyndall had not read the 
works of Bacon which contained those eulogies upon Democritus, If 
we are correct in this interpretation of his words, (and we can wring 
no other from them), then the Professor not only quotes the opinions of 
men written in a language which he has never read, (so far as we can 
gather from his own statement), but actually is contented with taking 
his commendations of those writers from second-hand authorities, 
We can see no occasion, in the glare of facts like these, for scientific 
men to boast of the possession of superior general literary culture. 
Had Professor Tyndall possessed more of the culture of the schools, 
and been somewhat more imbued with the well-trained logical judg- 
ment that characterized the two great spiritual philosophers whom he 
reviles as gigantic obstacles in the way of scientific progress, he never 
would have ventured upon the now famous analogical dlustration of 
the repeatedly broken magnet, to prove that infinitely small particles 
of matter possess the properties that highly organized animal bodies 
do. No amount of scientific knowledge can compensate for a grave 
logical blunder like this. 

Christian Scholars Superstitious. 

The most superficial reader of the Belfast address cannot fail to 

observe, everywhere throughout it, a most unaccountable confounding 
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of superstition and true religion; something not worthy of a scholar 
familiar with the history of religious systems which are human in 
their origin, and also knowing what the divinely-revealed Christian 
religion is. . Professor Tyndall quotes the following passage from 
Hume’s “ Natural History of Religion,” to show what the general 
belief of the ancients was respecting the physical and moral adminis- 
tration of the gods: “There is nothing in the world; no glory, no 
prosperity. The gods toss all into confusion; mix everything with 
its reverse, that all of us, from our ignorance and uncertainty, may 
pay them the more worship and reverence,” "— and calls it a supersti- 
tion, which it undoubtedly was. But does he not suppress the ttruh 
when he would have us infer, as he certainly does, that such were the 
only views which the ancient philosophers, to say nothing of the 
Hebrew prophets, held with regard to the nature and administration 
of the gods? Surely Plato and Socrates gave to the world some 
nobler views of the divine government than those referred to by 
Hume, and which Professor Tyndall cites as typical doctrines of the 
great Pagan teachers. And so, down through the two dreary “ mil- 
lenniums” of the middle ages, it is affirmed that-similar superstitions 
are seen in the facts that the peasantry of Europe resorted for relief, 
in times of pestilence, to some saintly shrine, instead of to the physi- 
cian ; and that in the burning days of drought they put up prayers 
to him who withholds the rain, rather than consult the men who 
construct the barometers. Doubtless there was much of superstition 
mingled with these pious deeds; but there was also beneath them and 
above them all, the abiding belief, sometimes held with misgiving 
and doubt, and sometimes with a heroic trust that no outward calam- 
ity could shake, the confidence that God had brought such misfortunes 
on the land for salutary purposes. And so, too, in these days, when 
Christian scholars are not willing to accept the repulsive monkey- 
theory of Darwin, and the automatic scheme of Huxley, and the 
magnet dogma of Tyndall, they are rebuked for being “ ready to play 
again the part of their intellectual progenitors; to show the same 
virulence, the same ignorance; to achieve for a time the same success, 
and finally to suffer the same inexorable defeat.” It is superstition, 
and superstition only, that science and scientific men have had héro- 
ically to battle against from the days of Pato, and Socrates, and 
Cicero, down to these times of Hodge, and McCosh, and Hopkins. 
Surely Professor Tyndall needs not to be reminded of the historic 
facts, that above the superstitions of the Pagan world there was a 
pure and true, because a divinely revealed, religion; and that while 


1 From Euripides. 
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Democritus, and Epicurus, and Lucretius were hymning the beauties 
of the atomic theory, and drawing a horrid veil of blackness over the 
fair features of the universe, visible and invisible, Moses gave, in 
authoritative tone, to the Hebrew people, the true account of the 
origin of matter, of the creation of the worlds, of the impartation of 
life, of the providential government of the race of men and beasts, 
and of a thousand other facts which men naturally never could have 
learned; and of the most important and vital of which Professor 
Tyndall, in this nineteenth century, is still in doubt, or in absolute 
error. 

And certainly Professor Tyndall must also be aware of the fact, 
that as a general thing, Christian scholars, who are entitled from 
their attainments and the positions which they hold as instructors, 
and therefore privileged to expound as well as formulate the creeds 
of the classes which they represent, have given a respectful hearing 
and consideration to the views, however erroneous, of scientific men 
competent to speak on scientific themes. They have bowed as gen- 
tlemen before the insignia of that time-honored maxim, “ Cuique 
eredendum est in sua arte,” and have trusted the accuracy of the 
teachings of men who were masters of their own specialt7. But, we 
must confess it, they have sometimes laughed at those cosmogonies 
which looked to them more unreasonable than the elephant world- 
building of India; they have indignantly remonstrated against the 
demand that they should bow down before, and burn incense to, law, 
rather than continue their invigorating worship of a wise, and holy, 
and gracious Father in heaven ; they have made merry, too much so 
it may be, over the dogma of the ascent of Miltons and Newtons, 
of Paul and Jesus of Nazareth, from monkeys through an infinitely 
long line of ever descending degradations; they have protested against 
the theory that mind is the mere result of material organization, so 
that when the body ceases its automatic movements, and whose busi- 
ness in this world has been to carefully “ accommodate itself to its 
environment,” it forever ceases to be what it has been, and “like the 
streaks of morning cloud shall melt into the infinite azure of the 
past”; they have shaken their sides over the Tyndallic fancy that 
high poetic imaginings, which build up, beyond the walls of space 
and time, creations like Milton’s or Dante’s “ Paradise ” and “‘ Hell,” 
are simply “ ganglionic thrills”; and they have even exercised the 
privilege of rational beings in rejecting the magnet-illustration of 
Professor Tyndall himself, as a sufficient explanation of the problem 
of the origin of life. This is the “ head and front of their offending.” 
But so long as truth, and honesty, and usefulness in this life, and 
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bright and comforting hopes of perpetual happiness in the life to come 
are esteemed to be of pre-eminent importance to the individual and 
corporate well-being of men, no furious epithets of “superstition,” 
and “ignorance,” and “ persecution,” will deter men who hold them- 
selves accountable to God who made them and who will judge them 
for the integrity of their faith, from either laughing at, or from 
smiting with all the weapons they possess, the errors of those who, 
when hungry souls cry out to them in trembling agony for bread, 
can offer to the suppliants only a stone. 


Christian Scholars Persecutors. 


We regret to say it, but the careful reader of the address will find 
it saturated with bitterness against everything that bears the Chris- 
tian name, whether it be church, creed, or scholar. They are the 
béte noir ever before his mental vision, continually disturbing his 
meditations, and exciting within him a‘sense of unrequited injuries. 
For this béte noir has ever been the most relentless persecutor of the 
elect sons of science. It has dragged the searchers after physical 
truth to the dungeon, the galley, and the stake. It has shed the 
blood of scientists and sung Te Deums over their still palpitating 
bodies. And what the fathers were the children still are. Christian 
scholars of to-day would, if they had the power, visit pains and pen- 
alties upon the Darwins, Spencers, Huxleys and Tyndalls, similar to 
those which the Papal Church inflicted upon Galileo and Bruno. “ We 
fought and won,” says the Professor, ‘‘ the battle even in the middle 
ages ; why should we doubt the issue of a conflict now?” The truth 
is, that the lecturer’s hate of intellectual thraldom is so intense, and 
flames forth upon so many and such insufficient provocations, that it 
really degenerates into something like bravado; and we are reminded, 
as the smile lightens up the countenance, of another thing which 
Job somehow happened to find out, and which symbolizes, somewhat, 
the frame of mind in which Professor Tyndall looks upon those whom 
he lectures for their bigotry : ‘He saith among the trumpets, ha, 
ha! and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shoutings.” 

Some display of animosity on the part of the lecturer we were pre- 
pared to witness and to overlook, in view of the fact that so many 
opponents arose to impugn the correctness of his “(prayer-guage ” 
theory ; but we confess that we were hardly prepared to see the evi- 
dence of so much bitterness towards everything that is called Chris- 
tian. The soul that has refreshed itself in the cool shadows of the 
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Alpine glaciers, ought not so readily to flame forth in consuming fire 
on the heads of those whose dimmer vision cannot “ prolong itself 
across the gulf which divides’ experimental evidence” from mere 
fancy ; nor is it quite in keeping with a consistent evolutionary phi- 
losophy which has seen in the elementary atoms of matter “ the 
promise and potency of every form and quality of life,” not to be able 
to forecast such a condition of things, that if a man should ruthlessly 
assail the cherished faiths of good and learned men, he might possibly 
be met with retorts not always the most courteous. We commend 
to the respectful consideration of the Professor, in order that when 
he prepares his next address he may have his scientific “ ganglia” 
under proper control, the admirable example of one who was akin 
in magnanimity to those eminent spiritual instructors of the Pagan 
ages, whom he has been pleased to characterize as little better than 
charlatans. It is this: Plutarch tells us, in his life of Pericles, 
that on one occasion this great statesman had to endure for a whole 
day, in the agora, a succession of impertinent and irritating attacks 
from one of those waspish little creatures who love to infest the 
presence of good men;- and he endured it with such untroubled com- 
posure, that without taking the slightest notice of his assailant, he 
executed quietly some incidental matters of business whose urgency 
demanded immediate attention. In the evening the orator returned 
to his house, still pursued by the gibes and scurrilities of his spiteful 
little adversary. But tlfe great man remained unmoved ; and as he 
entered his own gate, quietly said to the janitor: “Take a lamp and 
show that gentleman back to his home!” 


Professor Tyndall’s Avowal of Materialism. 


It is evident from the address, that Professor Tyndall has adopted 
as his settled opinion, the truth of materialism; that the mind is 
simply a result of physical organization; and that with the body’s 
death the soul dies also, dropping in darkness and despair amid the 
ruins of its shattered environment. This is clear, it would seem, from 
the imaginary conversation which is represented as taking place 
between a disciple of Lucretius and Bishop Butler, in which the 
argument employed by the latter to prove that the mind is not organ- 
ically a part of the body, but is distinct from it in its nature, and not 
dependent upon it for its existence, because parts of the body may be 
mutilated or even separated from it, and the mind still remain un- 
harmed and in the exercise of all its powers, is answered by the 
supposition, on the part of the Lucretian, that if we sever the brain 
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in two instead of a limb, the mind dies because consciousness. ceases 
to exist. It is inferentially clear also, from the fact that Professor 
Tyndall adopts the views of Spencer with regard to the human brain, 
who accounts for the manifestation of reason by the supposition that 
“it is the organized register of infinitely numerous experiences received 
during the evolution of life, or rather during the evolution of that 
series of organisms through which the human organism has been 
reached. The effects of the most uniform and frequent of these expe- 
riences have been successfully bequeathed, principal and interest, and 
have slowly mounted to that high intelligence which lies latent in 
the brain of an infant.” And again, in endorsing the dogma that 
“the doctrine of evolution derives man in his totality from the inter- 
action of organism and environment through countless ages past. The 
human understanding for example [the faculty which Mr. Spencer 
has turned so skillfully round upon its own antecedents], is itself a 
result of the play between organism and environment through cosmic 
ranges of time.” It is clear also, from the very significant language 
with which Professor Tyndall closes his address. It is in these words: 
“Here, however, I must quit a theme too great for me to handle, but 
which will be handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, like 
streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of 
the past.” To place the most charitable interpretation possible upon 
these words, and to allow them the widest range of meaning in view 
of the figure employed, we must stamp the sentiment as grossly pan- 
theistic. But to give it the real logical significance which belongs to 
it, when taken in connection with all the previous materialistic eulo- 
giums which have been made,.we are compelled to infer that Profes- 
sor Tyndall believes that death is the extinction of the soul, as it is 
the destruction of the body. 


Professor Tyndall’s Concession to the Religious Sentiment. 


The emotional nature, we are told, has its “ prescriptive rights” 
as well as the intellect, and these rights will be graciously recognized 
by the scientific man, provided they are used under certain restric- 
tions. The emotions must be rigidly limited to a prescribed sphere 
of objects; and they must pass through a perpetual series of evolu- 
tionary modifications and higher adaptations, as scientific research 
removes the religious rubbish from current systems of superstition. 
They must never presume either, in thought or in word, to criticise 
the bearings of the illogical deductions of the physical philosopher, 
on the most hallowed and time-honored of those institutions and doc- 
trines which have grown out of theemotions. “ The understanding,” 
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says the Professor, “can never satisfy the unquenchable claims of 
man’s emotional nature. Not in one, but in both is human nature 
whole. They are not opposed, but supplementary—not mutually 
exclusive, but reconcilable.” This is well, and seems plain and 
straight-forward enough. But when we come to sift the matter, we 
find the meaning, as usual, ambiguous and unsatisfactory, and are 
‘left in distressing doubt as to just what the emotions are to satisfy 
themselves with. The full-orbed sphere of all possible truth, in which 
the exercises of the intellect and the emotions can expect to be found, 
as Professor Tyndall looks at it, presents these representative names, 
as presiding over the complete category of the provinces of thought, 
namely, “the world embraces not only a Newton, but also a Shake- 
speare ; not only a Boyle, but a Raphael; not only a Kant, but a 
Beethoven; not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle.” - These, together, 
symbolize human nature as a whole. The “ prescriptive rights” of 
the emotional nature, then, it would seem, are to be limited to the 
one small and comparatively insignificant nook of the esthetic judg- 
ment. A knowledge of physical phenomina is indispensable to human 
happiness and physical well-being, and this may be “supplemented,” 
in order to answer the “unquenchable claims” of the emotions, by 
reading Paradise Lost, by studying the paintings of Raphael, by 
listening to the music of Beethoven, and in our darker and more 
despondent hours, when the blight of disappointment sears our cher- 
ished hopes, and the awful shadows of death and the grave fall upon 
our homes and our hearts, by pondering with reverent thoughtfulness, 
the profoundly ssthetic prelections of the grim Scotsman as he dis- 
cusses that most momentous of all momentous questions, the philoso- 
phy of—Old Clothes! Sartor Resartus is the richest and most 
nourishing food that the evolutionary doctrine can bring us for the 
perpetually perfecting emotional nature. Magnificent concession of 
oracular wisdom to the emotions, clamoring with importunate tongues . 
for their “supplementary ” share of the indispensable food of life. 

And is this the philosophic scope of a wise man’s matured vision, 
as he sweeps the infinite sphere of all possible truth and knowledge, 
to decide in magisterial tones the true relation of the intellect to the 
emotions, and so mark out for future travellers the special roads 
which they must go? Can “twenty years” of profound thought 
do nothing more for the “unquenchable” claims of the religious 
instinct than this? 

But granting for a moment that the fields of study indicated by 
Professor Tyndall were sufficient to completely meet the wants of the 
emotional nature, how many of the millions of the sons of men could 
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be benefited by entering them? A real appreciation of the tragic 
drama, of the historic painting, of the intricate oratorio, and of the 
hybrid Scotch-German transcendentalism of him, who (alas!) was fit 
“to have been the teacher of the Stoa, and to have discoursed of 
beauty and virtue in the groves of Academe,” can be experienced only 
by a very select few. What provision will the Professor make for 
the toiling multitudes who eat their bread in the sweat of their face, 
and who have neither time nor inclination to visit picture-galleries 
and statuary-museums; and who must spend for bread, or it may be 
something worse, the money which would be demanded at the bril- 
liant doors of academies of music? What cheer will he offer to the 
sons and daughters of toil, and poverty, and disease, and shame, who 
breathe the fetid air of cellars and attics, and whose souls and bodies 
are equally bowed down beneath the weary burdens of their never 
ceasing toils? Above all, what will Professor Tyndall’s poetry, and 
* painting, and music, and Carlylean worship of the “ policeman” do 
for the generations of men everywhere, in lands where there is no 
painting and poetry and music, as well as among cultured peoples, 
when that stern regal monitor, Conscience, demands, with severe 
judicial dignity, an honest consideration of its claims? When the 
emotion of sin and of guilt, and of swift coming judgment, and the 
remorse of the eternal bondage-house, spreads its lurid cloud of divine 
retribution over the vast horizon of the spirit’s vision? Codes of 
laws however judiciously framed ; systems of education however wisely 
arranged ; fair fabrics of philosophy however baptized into the spirit 
of a pure morality; rigidly repressive plans of argus-eyed police, 
however faithfully executed; nay, even penances, and pilgrimages, 
and severe self-tortures, have all been tried, millions of times, by men 
in all ages of the world’s history, and have never yet, all combined, 
been able to quiet effectually a single conscience troubled with a 
sense of sin and guilt. And can Professor Tyndall hope to do what 
these and numberless other schemes devised by the ingenuity of the 
wisest men have never accomplished, by his rose-water theories of 
music, and poetry, and painting? The sad truth is that the Profes- 
sor’s theory of man and the universe makes no room for the spiritual 
fall of the race from the image of God; no room for sin and a cor 
sciousness of guilt; and no room for the Cross of Christ and the Son 
of God to make an expiation for human guilt, and so quiet forever the 
remorse which otherwise eats in unceasingly upon the guilty and 
unforgiven soul. Verily the “wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.” 

Professor Tyndall has reared his altar to an unknown God, and 

Cc 
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burned upon it, in the presence of England’s noblest sons of science, 
his choicest gifts. We look upon the pagan ceremony with unuttera- 
ble sadness, and lift our eyes and hearts in confidence up to the clear 
heavens where our God—the God of the fathers and of the children— 
ever lives to lavish on the sons of men the plenteous gifts of his never 
failing love and grace. 


What Leaders of Opinion Think of the Address. 


And now, after the organs of popular opinion have expressed their 
views of the Belfast address, it is gratifying to know that, almost 
without a dissenting voice, they have condemned the sentiments of 
Professor Tyndall touching the creation of matter, the origin of life, 
and the immortality of the soul. The Saturday Review, of London, 
and the Wation and the Tribune, of New York, in company with 
numberless other influential journals, have uttered an emphatic and 
indignant protest, not only against the scientific correctness of the 
lecturer’s views, but also against the propriety, even granting these 
views to be true, of breaking through the well-known traditional 
limits fixed by the British Association and acquiesced in by the hon- 
ored presidents who have preceded him, by discussing the theologica. 
aspects of the evolution of life, and of speaking words of bitterness 
against all Christian scholars who defend the divine truths which he 
so vehemently assails. This unanimity of condemnation of the ad- 
dress by the secular press shows that however brilliant Professor 
Tyndall may be in the special fields of physical science which he has 
so successfully cultivated and enlarged, he must expect to be treated 
as ordinary men are when they wantonly, and upon insufficient 
grounds, assault those cherished beliefs of the race which lie at the 
very foundations of its usefulness and happiness here, and of its 
highest spiritual well-being hereafter. 


SaMvuEt M. Suute. 
CoLumB1AN UNIVERSITY, WasHINGTON, D.C. 





























THE PAROUSIA. 


“YEA, I COME QUICKLY!” 
“ AMEN: COME, LORD JESUS!” 


| pondering the weighty and blessed doctrine of the Parousia, it 

will be wise to follow the order suggested by these sacred words. 
First, the Lord’s promise: “ Yea, I come quickly.” Secondly, the 
Church’s response: “ Amen: come, Lord Jesus.” 

I. Let us then, in the first place, ponder reverently the Lord's 
promise: ‘“‘ Yea, I come quickly.” 

Nor is this the only passage where the Return of the Lord Jesus is 
distinctly asserted. In view of the tremendvus importance of this 
truth, the reader will be glad to have a number of similar passages 
recalled to his memory. Such as we cite we present in the order in 
which they occur in the New Testament. 

“Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven: and 
then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and shall see the 
Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory.”' “Jesus, remember me when thou comest in thy king- 
dom.”* “If I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you to myself; that where I am, ye may be 
also.”* “TIf.I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? ”’* 


1 Matt. xxiv. 30. We adopt the opinion of many scholars, that the great prophecy of the 
twenty-fourth of Matthew is to be interpreted by the idea of successive and widening cycles. 
For example, the destruction of Jerusalem was the initial fulfilment. 

2 Luke xziii. 42, 3 John xiv. 3 4 John xxi. 22. 
(35) 
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“ While they were gazing towards heaven, as he went up, then behold 
two men were standing by them in white apparel, who also said: 
‘ Men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing into heaven? This Jesus, who 
hath been taken up from you into heaven, will so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him going into heaven.’”' “Repent therefore, and 
turn, that your sins may be blotted out, in order that may come the 
times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, and that he may 
send forth him who was before appointed for you, Christ Jesus: Whom 
the heavens indeed must receive until the times of the restitution of 
all things which God spoke of by the mouth of his holy prophets from 
the beginning.”? ‘ Waiting for the apocalypse of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”* “Judge not anything before the time, until the Lord 
come.”* “ As often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, ye do 
proclaim the Lord’s death, till he come.”* “Every one in his own 
order: Christ the first-fruits; then those who are Christ’s at his 
Parousia.”® “If any one love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema! Maranatha!” ‘“ Our citizenship is in heaven: whence 
also we look for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will transform 
the body of our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of 
his glory.”* “ Let your forbearance be known to all men: the Lord 
is at hand.”® ‘When Christ, our Life, shall be manifested, then 
shall ye also be manifested with him in glory.” ‘‘ What is our hope, 
or joy, or,crown of glorying? Or is it not also ye in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus at his Parousia?”"' ‘To the end he may establish 
your hearts unblameable in holiness before our God ahd Father, at 
the Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his holy ones.” “ If 
you believe that Jesus died and arose, so also those who fall asleep 
through Jesus will God bring with him. For this we say to you in 
the word of the Lord, that we who are living, who are being left 
over unto the Parousia of the Lord, shall in no wise precede those 
who fall asleep. Because the Lord himself with shout, with voice of 
archangel, and with trump of God, will descend from heaven, and the 
dead in Christ will rise first: then we who are living, who are 
being left over, shall together with them be caught away in clouds to 
meet the Lord into the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.” * 
“May the God of peace himself sanctify you wholly, and entire may 
your spirit and soul and body be kept without blame at the Parousia 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” “At the apocalypse of the Lord Jesus 


1 Acts i. 10,11. 2 Acts iii. 19,21. See Dr. Hackett’s rich notes on this passage. 
31Cor.i 7. #1 Cor. iv. 5. 51 Cor. xi, 26. 6 1 Cor. xv. 23. 
71 Cor. xvi. 22, “Let him be accursed! The Lord cometh!” 8 Phil. iii, 20, 21. 
9 Phil, iv. 5. 10 Col. iii, 4. 2 Thess. ii. 19. 121 Thess. iii, 13. 131 Thess.iv. 14-18, 
41 Thess. y. 23. 
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from heaven, with the angels of his might, in flaming fire, rendering 
vengeance to those who know not God and obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus; who shall suffer punishment, destruction everlasting 
from the face of the Lord and from the glory of his power: when he 
shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all those 
who believe in that day.” ‘ We beseech you, brethren, concerning 
the Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together 
unto him, that ye be not quickly shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the 
day of the Lord is now come.”? “ Then shall be revealed the lawless 
one, whom the Lord shall consume with the breath of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the epiphany of his Parousia.”* ‘“ Keep 
then the commandment without spot, without reproach, until the 
epiphany of our Lord Jesus Christ, which in his own time he shall 
show.”* “TI charge thee before God, and Christ Jesus, who shall 
judge the living and the dead, and by his epiphany and by his king- 
dom, preach the word.”* “ Henceforth there is laid up for me the 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, will give 
me at that day, and not to me only, but also to all those who have 
loved his epiphany.”® “Looking for the blessed hope and the 
epiphany of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” ” 
“Christ, having once been offered up to bear the sins of many, a 
second time, without sin, will appear to those who are waiting for 
him, unto salvation.”* “‘ Yet a very little, and he that cometh wili 
come, and will not tarry.”® ‘Be patient, until the Parousia of the 
Lord. Establish your hearts: for the Parousia of the Lord draweth 
nigh. Murmur not against each other, that ye be not judged: lo! 
the judge before the door standeth!”” ‘That the proof of your 
faith, being much more precious than gold which perisheth yet is 
proved by fire, may be found unto praise and glory and honor at the 
apocalypse of Jesus Christ.” “ When the Chief Shepherd is mani- 
fested, ye shall receive the amaranthine crown of glory.” ‘Abide 
in him, that when he shall be manifested, we may have confidence, 
and not be shamed away from him at his Parousia.”" ‘Behold he 
cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they who 
pierced him, and all the tribes of the earth wail because of him. Yea, 
amen!” “ Behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to 
render to each as his work is.” “Yea, I come quickly. Amen, 
come, Lord Jesus!” 


1 2 Thes. i. 7-10. 2 Thes. ii. 1, 2. 8 2 Thes. ii. 8. 41 Tim. vi. 14,15. 
52 Tim. iv. 1, 2. 6 2 Tim. iv. 8. T Titus ii. 13. 8 Heb. ix. 28. 9 Heb. x. 37. 
10 James v. 7-9. 11 1 Peter i. 7. 12] Peter v. 4. 131 John ii. 28. 14 Rev. i. 7. 
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Such are some of the many passages which assert with startling 
distinctness and emphasis that Jesus Christ will return to earth 
again. If ever there was a doctrine which can be Scripturally proved, 
it is the doctrine of the Second Advent. 

True the doctrine is beset with many and difficult problems. Holy 
Scripture does not give us all the light we crave on this transcendent 
theme. For instance, we do not know the time of the Lord’s Return ; 
we do not know, except in dimmest outlines, the order of events; we 
cannot even imagine how it is physically possible for the whole world 
to see at one and the same time the returning King. In short, the 
subject is big with enigmas. Nor is this strange. Here, as else- 
where, it is history which is the grand interpreter of prophecy. 

But while the doctrine of the Parousia gives rise to many and 
baffling questions, Divine Writ has revealed concerning this doctrine 
certain great facts touching which there need be no doubt. To some 
of these clear teachings let us now attend. 

1. And, first, the Second Coming of our Lord will be a Personal 
Coming. 

To this all accepters of the Bible as the Word of God will doubtless 
assent. But it is to be feared that in many cases the assent is but a 
verbal one. Practically speaking, there is a manifest tendency to 
regard the Parousia as a Spiritual Coming. Those Scriptural pas- 
sages which speak of Christ’s future Advent are, in these modern 
days, instinctively attenuated into a spiritual guise, as though they 
meant nothing more than the conversion of the world or the coming 
of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. Hence, instead of praying, as was the 
wont of apostles, for Christ’s speedy Return, we are ever praying for 
the success of the missionary enterprise or setting up of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. And it is a very just and very noble thing to 
have these grand spiritual views concerning Christian truths. Christ’s 
kingdom 1s a spiritual kingdom, and, God be praised! it is evermore 
growing, and so evermore coming nearer and nearer. But observe 
precisely what the question before us is. The question is not one 
touching Christ’s Kingdom, but one touching Christ’s Return. And 
what saith the Word on this point? Let one passage out of a multi- 
tude suffice; it shall be one already cited: “Men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing into heaven? This Jesus who hath been taken up 
from you into heaven, will so come in like manner as you beheld him 
going into heaven.” Do you believe that the ascent into heaven 
was a bodily ascent? Then you must believe that the descent from 
heaven will be a bodily descent. Language could not be more elab- 

1 Acts i, 11, 
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orately explicit than the language of the two in shining apparel. 
Spiritualize their words, and you may spiritualize the words of the 
Evangelists touching manger and cross. Deny the literality of the 
Second Advent, and you have gone a long way towards denying the 
literality of the First. No! the return of the Lord Jesus will be a 
personal, bodily Return. 

2. Again: the Second Coming of our Lord will be a Sudden Coming. 

We know not the time of his Return; we only know that when he 
does return, his Return will be most unexpected. Thus it is com- 
pared to the bursting forth of the deluge: ‘As it was in the days of 
Noah, so shall it be in the day of the Son of Man. For as in the 
days before the flood they were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, until the day when Noah entered the ark, and 
knew not until the flood came and took them all away, so also wili be 
the coming of the Son of Man.”* It is compared to the sudden 
closing of a net or trap upon an unwary bird: “Take heed to your- 
selves, lest that day come upon you unawares: for as a snare will it 
come on all that dwell on the face of the whole earth.” It is com- 
pared to the sudden lightning gleam: “As the lightning cometh 
from the east and shineth even to the west, so will the coming of the 
Son of Man.’’* It is specially compared to a burglar’s visit: ‘‘ The 
day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night.”* The point of 
comparison is of course in the fact that we know not the time of the 
burglar’s visitation. Were the time of the Parousia known there 
would be no force in the comparison. In no other respect than that 
of uncertainty is the coming of the Lord like the coming of a bur- 
glar. How does the burglar come? Does he announce to the family 
he intends to rob his purpose, and the time when he intends to put 
his purpose into execution? And when he comes, does he come in 
open day, giving notice of his approach? The day of the Lord so 
cometh as a thief. Oh, the majesty of the divine silence here! It 
charges every moment of our lives with an unutterable solemnity. 
The very silence of God here says to us: Be ready ! 

We see from this how absurd and irreverent, not to say blasphe- 
mous, it is to presume to fix with certainty the day, year, century, 
or even millennium, of the Lord’s Return. You may ponder and cal- 
culate as much as you please; you may make the dreams of Daniel 
and the visions of John your prayerful study by day and by night; 
you may take the prophetic numbers of Scripture as your data, and 


1 Matthew xxiv. 37-39. Compare Luke xvii. 28-30. 2 Luke xxi. 34, 35. 
8 Matthew xxiv. 27; Luke xvii. 24. 
4 Matt. xxiv. 42-44; Luke xii. 39,40; 1 Thess. v. 4; 2 Peter iii. 10; Rev. iii. 3; xvi 15; 
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figure out with all the accuracy of an accomplished accountant the 
exact day when the Son of Man will return; and yet over against 
your arithmetic we put the single declaration of Holy Scripture: “It 
is not for you to know the times or the seasons which the Father 
hath put in his own power: of that day and hour knoweth no one, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father: 
Take heed, watch; for ye know not when the time is.”* And yet 
all along the ages, from the first century to the nineteenth, there 
have not been wanting men who, in the very teeth of this most ex- 
plicit declaration of the Son of God, have presumed to designate the 
century, the decade, the year, even the very day, of his Return. Wiser 
than prophet and apostle, angel or Redeemer, they have taken it on 
themselves to regulate the calendar of Eternal God ; and, placing their 
tiny hand on the wheel of time, have fixed the moment when it shall 
cease to whirl. From this forbidden, profane attempt to pronounce 
as certain what God has pronounced as uncertain, a two-fold disaster 
has resulted. 

a. The first is in the direction of indifference to the blessed truth of 
the Parousia itself. The church, in her just recoil from the extreme 
to which these fanatics would have led her, has plunged into the op- 
posite extreme, and, as we have seen, practically substituted a spir- 
itual coming for the personal, visible Parousia. Forgetting to 
distinguish, as Holy Writ so clearly does, between certainty as to 
the fact of the Parousia, and uncertainty as to its time, she has 
allowed herself, with here and there a bright exception, to regard the 
one as doubtful as the other; or, if she still regard the doctrine of the 
Parousia as an article of theology, her practical conception of it is a 
spiritual coming, or, at most, a vague, indefinite, inconceivable sort 
of event, occurring in some interminably distant cycle of time, with 
which she herself has no personal concern. Ah, reader, if it be a sin 
on the part of these mad zealots to antedate the times and the seasons, 
presumptuously fixing the hour of the King’s Return, is it any less a 
sin to postdate that blessed epiphany, presumptuously declaring that 
it will not occur to-day, this year, this century? If it be a sin to 
over-state God’s truth by adding to it, is it any less a sin to under- 
state God’s truth by subtracting from it ?? 

6. The other disaster which has resulted from the attempts to fix 
definitely the time of the Parousia is in the direction of open infidelity 
of those who had been deluded into these rash, feverish expectations. 
Because they had presumed to take the calendar of the Eternal One 
into their own hands and appoint the times and seasons, but found 

1 Mark xiii, 32, 33; Acts i. 7. 2 Rev. xxii. 18,19. 
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to their chagrin that the times and seasons would not bend to their 
mandates, they disowned not only the blessed Advent which they 
had abused, but Christianity itself. The pendulum, jarred by their 
disappointment from the height of credulity, swung to the opposite 
height of unbelief. They had sown the wind: they reaped the 
whirlwind." 

No! the time when the Son of Man will return is as uncertain as 
the fact that he will return is certain. The man does not live who 
positively knows that Jesus Christ will not return this century, this 
year, this day, this hour. And precisely here, in this very uncertainty, 
is one of the great moral forces growing out of the doctrine of the 
Parousia. The uncertainty of the time of Christ’s Return is the divinely 
appointed incentive to watchfulness, fidelity, reverential awe. ‘“ Watch 
therefore; because ye know not on what day your Lord is coming. 
But know this, that if the Master of the house had known at what 
hour the thief was coming, he would have watched, and not suffered 
his house to be broken into. Therefore be ye also ready: for at an 
hour when ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” ? 

Thus the time of the Second Coming is as concealed as the fact of 
the Second Coming is disclosed. We are as certain that the time of 
the Parousia is uncertain, as we are certain that the fact of the Pa- 
rousia is certain. 

3. Once more; the Second Coming of our Lord will be a Tri- 
umphant Coming. 

Not so was his first coming. That was to humiliation — to manger 
and poverty and trial and tears and storm, to misconstruction 
and treachery and rejection and mocking and buffeting and tor- 
ture and cross and grave and hades. But his second coming will 
be to glorification. Such glorification is due him as the reward of 
his humiliation. It is among the infinite proprieties of the future 
that the earth whereon he once trod in defeat and shame shall be 
the earth whereon he shall tread in conquest and glory. As the 
Son of Man earth rejected and slew him; as the Son of Man earth 
must receive and crown him. And so when he does return, it shall 
be in unutierable power and pomp, effulgent in all celestial embla- 
zonry, radiant in his own glory and his Father’s, sitting on the right 


hand of power, riding on the clouds of heaven, escorted by ten 

1 For an instructive lesson, in way of antithesis, see F. W. Newman’s “ Phases of Faith,” 
pp. 34-37. He declares that among the reasons which separated him from Christianity was 
the practical indifference of the Church to the doctrine of the Parousia. A striking instance 
of the possibility of antipodes in the same family is the career of these two brothers ; Francis 
William, a type of incredulity ; John Henry, a type of credulousness. The one refusing to 
kneel before the Christ; the other kissing the slippered toe of ‘St. Peter's Successor.” 
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thousand times ten thousand chariots, and all the holy and shining 
ones of God. Ah, what a vision that will be when, on the emer- 
gence of the sign of the Son of Man in mid-heaven, all humanity, 
from Adam to the latest born, Jew and Gentile, serf and king, 
infant and patriarch, saint and atheist, shall, as in the twinkling of 
an eye, kneel before the advancing Nazarene, and crown him King of 
kings and Lord of lords! 

II. And so we are prepared for the second part of our theme — 
The Church’s response to the Prince’s promise: “‘ Amen, come, Lord 
Jesus!” 

It is a holy, blessed colloquy between heaven and earth, between 
the absent Bridegroom and the lonely Bride. 


The Church has waited long, 
Her absent Lord to see; 
And still in loneliness 
A friendless stranger she. 
Age after age has gone, 
Sun after sun has set, 
And still in weeds of widowhood 
She weeps a mourner yet; 
Come, then, Lord Jesus, come! 


1. So the Bride prayed at least in the early days of her bereave- 
ment. 

She prayed for it for her own sake. So long as the Bridegroom 
was with her, she was content and blithe; but when the Bridegroom 
was taken from her, she mourned and pined for his return. Again, 
she was living in times of trial and fiery persecution. Martyred souls 
were under the altar, slain on account of the Word of God and the 
testimony which they had borne; and so she joined her cry with 
theirs, saying: “ How long, O Lord, the holy and true, dost thou not 
judge aud avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?”? 
Once more: She felt her own weakness and imperfections ; and so 
she longed for that promised day when, freed from sin and invested 
with her spiritual body, she, Heaven’s Lady-elect, should be presented 
to her divine Bridegroom in glorious beauty, without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing.” 

But she prayed for her Lord’s Return chiefly for his own sake. 
She felt that justice had not been done him. She knew, indeed, that 
he had risen from the dead, and was sitting in regal, glorious session 
at his Father’s right hand. But this was not enough. She felt that 

1 Rev. vi. 9, 10. 3 Eph. v. 27. 
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it was divinely meet, and even necessary, that he should return to the 
earth which had disowned him, to receive its universal submission 
and unquestioning homage. Long enough had it been sinful man’s 
day; and so she longed for the speedy coming of the Day of God, even 
Christ’s own Day. 

And as she prayed, so she expected. Why should she not? Her 
Lord himself had said: “ Yea, I come quickly.” Why then should 
she not in joyous trust look for his speedy coming? And as a matter 
of fact she did. This expectation was one of the characteristic traits 
of the apostolic period. The conviction of the Lord’s speedy Return 
in glory was inwrought into the very texture of the daily life of the 
primitive church. It tinged with a deep, celestial hue their whole 
‘ theology, all their thoughts, affections, desires, prayers, plans, deeds. 
Note a few passages. “It is already time that we should awake out 
of sleep : for now is our salvation nearer than when we believed. The 
night is far spent, and the day is at hand: let us then cast off the 
works of darkness, and put on the armor of light.”? “If any one 
love not the Lord, let him be accursed! The Lord is at hand.”? 
“Our citizenship is in heaven, whence we are looking for a Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.”* ‘Let your gentleness be known to all 
men: the Lord is athand!”* “ Waiting for the blessed hope and 
the epiphany of the glory of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” § 
‘‘ Let us consider one another to provoke unto love and good works : 
not forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, as the manner of 
some is, but exhorting; and so much the more, as you see the day ap- 
proaching.” ® “ Be patient until the coming of the Lord; establish your 
hearts, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. Murmur not one 
against another, that ye be not judged: behold, the judge standeth at the 
door.”" “ The end of all things is at hand: be sober therefore, and 
watch unto prayer.”* “Seeing then that all these things are dis- 
solving, what manner of persons ought ye to be in holy conversation 
and godliness, looking for and hastening the coming of the day of God 
by reason of which the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. But, according to his promise, 
we look for new heavens and new earth, wherein righteousness 
dwelleth. Wherefore, beloved, looking for these things, be diligent 
that spotless and blameless ye may be found of him in peace.”® 
“‘ Little children, it is the last hour: and as ye have heard that anti- 
christ cometh, even now are there many antichrists: whence we 


know that it is the last hour.” ‘“ Blessed is he that readeth, and 
1 Romans xiii. 11, 12. 21 Corinthians xvi. 22. 8 Philippians iii. 20. 
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they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the things written 
therein: for the time is near.”* The very watchword of the primi- 
tive church was: MARANATHA! 

What though they were mistaken as to the time? They were not 
mistaken as to the grand, all-momentous, all-glorious fact that there 
was to be a personal Return of the personal Jesus in all the majesty 
of an unutterable triumph. That mighty Return so entered into and 
occupied their minds, so filled out the whole horizon and sky of their 
contemplations, so completely dominated their whole being, that all 
things else dwindled into insignificance and oblivion, and they were left 
standing as on another Mount of Transfiguration, where they saw the 
glorified Jesus and the glorified Jesus only. So glorious to their gaze 
was the figure of their Returning King, so colossal the proportions of 
their blessed expectation,that the interval between them and that Return 
seemed annihilated. In much the same manner, parvis componere mag- 
na, has the writer stood on the Mount of Olives, and felt that he could 
almost touch with his finger the spot were Solomon’s altar stood: yet 
the gorge of Kedron yawned between. And so it came to pass that the 
early Christians, though mistaken in the letter, were supremely right 
in the substance. Their mistake was the mistake of the beholder of 
a true picture by a true artist, wherein an important but distant 
object is made to appear in the foreground, not because it is really 
there, but because the intervening objects, being of secondary im- 
portance, are foreshortened: so that the picture, though superficially 
false, is morally true. They saw things as they really were, 
beholding them in their true relations, the near and insignificant 
receding out of sight before the glimpse of the unspeakably vast. The 
glorious Return of their glorious Lord was the mighty fact of their 
theology and grand inspiration of their lives: and hence sorrow and 
hardship, persecution and grave, aye, time itself, were forgotten and 
almost annihilated in the near and overwhelming presence of that 
mighty Advent.? 

And this lofty conviction that the promised Return of their tri- 
umphant Lord might occur at any moment, was the conviction that 
made the primitive Christians the unworldly, majestic, all-conquering 

1 Revelation i. 3. 


2“ Just in proportion as the worshipper stands up before eternity face to face, and feels it 
there, must this earth and its time-relations shrink beneath his feet, till he rests upon a point 
that soon will vanish. Paul, wholly absorbed in the immensity of existence, could by no 
means measure the objects of existence by our finite rules; the depth of his perspective put 
even distant things into his foreground; and if this be chronological error, it comes in with 
the shadow of religious truth; the delusion is scarce distinguishable from the inspiration of 
the prophet, and is even akin to the perception of God.”"—Martineau’s Endeavors after the 
Christian Life. Pp. 442, 443. 
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characters which they were. It lifted them to that great height 
whence they could look down on the world and see its true littleness. 
To feel sure that their Lord would certainly, and perhaps speedily, 
return, shining in all the honors of a universal, lasting, transcendent 
kingship, was to them a joyous, healthful, abounding inspiration, 
giving them joy in sorrow, riches in poverty, glory in obloquy, 
strength in weakness, triumph in battle, heaven on earth. Enough 
for them that the Bridegroom had said: “ Yea, I come quickly.” The 
Bride, with the sensitiveness of a heavenly instinct, responded: 
“Amen! Come, Lord Jesus.” 

2. And as it was with apostolic Christians, so it might be and 
ought to be with us. 

Alas, it is not so. With here and there a glorious exception, the 
body of the church in these latter days has allowed the momentous 
and blessed doctrine of the Parousia to sink into insignificance, it 
might almost be said oblivion. How this has happened, our limits 
forbid us to explain, except in the most rapid way. 

First, there is the skepticism which springs from the modern 
scientific conception of the inexorableness of naturallaw. That Christ 
should enter and dwell in our hearts by faith we do not feel is miracu- 
lous, and therefore we easily believe in his spiritual coming. But 
his bodily advent we feel will be a miracle; and, therefore, as by a 
common, silent consent, we consign it to the limits of the impossible. 
Let the church take care lest she fall into the inconsistency of de- 
fending the possibility of miracles in the past, and denying it in the 
future. Aye, this very doctine of the Parousia is the crucial test of 
faith. ‘Shall not God avenge his elect, who cry to him day and 
night, though he be slow to punish in their behalf? I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless, when the Son of Man 
cometh, will he find faith on the earth.”! Nay, in this very skepticism 
touching the Parousia, on the ground of the impossibility of miracles 
or inexorableness of natural law, an apostle bids us look for one of the 
signs of the speedy return of the Lord. “There shall come in the 
last of the days scoffers, walking according to their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of his Parousia? for since the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue thus as from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.”? Again, if we may be allowed to say it, there is in these 
latter days a certain low grade of piety which springs from, or at 
least is nourished in, the sense of outward, material prosperity. We 
are not living in days of persecution. Weare not afflicted for Christ’s 
sake. As compared with the apostolic Christians, we are in a pros- 

1 Luke xviii 7,8. - 2 2 Peter iii. 3, 4. 
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perous condition. Accordingly, we do not feel the need of Christ’s 
personal presence. In plainer words, we do not want him to come. 
Once more: we charge it against the modern Christianity as com- 
pared with the primitive that it is in this matter of the Parousia 
egotistic. For the primitive conviction that Christ’s Return meant 
his personal, bodily advent to the gaze of the whole world, the 
modern Christianity presumes to substitute death. How often from 
pulpit and in prayer-meeting, after a sudden death, do we hear the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Watch, for ye know not the day or the hour when the . 
Son of Man cometh.” As though death were the Parousia, or rather 
as though the Parousia were death! No wonder we so seldom 
hear prayers for Christ’s second coming, if that second coming means 
only death! We venture to say that not a single instance will be 
found in the New Testament where men are exhorted to prepare for 
death ; the exhortation always is, Be ready for the Parousia! Ah, 
there is something more important than even the happy entrance of 
the saint into paradise ; it is the glorification of him who, holding in 
his grasp the keys of death and hades, has brought life and incor- 
ruption tolight. There is something more important than even “the 
wants and woes of the world,” as set forth in missionary appeals ; it is 
the triumphant Return of him who made the world, and will subdue it 
at his coming. There is something more important than even a saved 
world ; it is the triumph of him who has proffered himself as the world’s 
Saviour. We know, indeed, that the gospel is to be preached to every 
creature under heaven before the end come; but it is to preached for 
a witness." Whether the world will receive that testimony has not 
been revealed to us. We only know that when the gospel shall have 
been thus preached, and few are the nations which have not heard 
that testimony, then cometh the end. Then shall be revealed the 
Lord Jesus’ from heaven, escorted with angels of his might, in clouds 
of flame, to render vengeance to those that obey not his gospel, and to 
be glorified and admired in his saints. 

Thus did the apostolic church pray ; thus did the apostolic church 
expect. Would God that in that apostolic prayer and expectation 
the church of to-day were joining! Would that it were her wont to 
pray as prayed the blind Bard of the English Commonwealth: ‘ Come 
forth out of thy royal chambers, O Prince of all the kings of the earth! 
Put on the visible robes of thy imperial majesty. Take up that un- 
limited sceptre which thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee. 
For now the voice of thy Bride calleth thee, and all creatures sigh to 


be renewed.”* Not by the comparatively low consideration of the 


1 Matthew xxiv. 14, For the interpretation of Matthew xxiv, see p. 35, footnote. 
2 Milton’s Prose Works. 
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brevity of human life, but by the grandeur of the Second Advent, not 
by the grave in which our bodies may be laid, but by the throne of 
the Returning King, not by the possible suddenness of death, but by 
the ever possible nearness of the Lord’s second coming; let us be 
conjured toa life of saintliness! Oh, were we to live such a life of 
expectation, we should be powers indeed. Here was the secret of the 
astonishing success of the primitive church. They never preached 
Jesus Christ crucified without preaching Jesus Christ glorified. They 
never preached the first advent without preaching the second ; for 
the two are mutually complemental, and their union makes the full 
spkere. Would that our missionaries did the same, preaching the 
whole Gospel, the Evangel of Throne as well as of Manger, the Glad 
Tidings of Sceptre as well as of Cross! Then would they get the ear 
of the world, as apostles got the ear of Rome, and Corinth, and Gala- 
tia, and Ephesus, and Philippi, and Colosse, and Thessalonica. To 
get the old power we must get the old doctrine. 

Go forth then, O church of the living God, as a second John the 
Baptist! Thine it is to be the voice in the wilderness, proclaiming ; 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord! Cast up in the desert a highway 
for our God! Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand!” So 
shalt thou be greater than even John the Baptist. His it was to 
herald the first advent, the advent to humiliation ; thine it is to herald 
the second and mightier advent, the advent to glorification. And so 
greatest though he was among those that had been born of woman, 
“he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.”! Go 
forth then, church of the living God, to fulfil thy majestic vocation, 
Summon the nations to greet the Coming King. To the Bridegroom’s 
blessed promise, ‘“‘ Yea, I come quickly!” respond, as becomes a 
duteous, loving Bride, 
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SCIENTISTS AND THEOLOGIANS: HOW THEY 
DISAGREE, AND WHY. 


II. Causes of Skepticism among Scientists. 


_ it is quite generally admitted that there is no. necessary 
conflict between Science and Christianity, it must be patent 
to all that there is by no means perfect harmony between men of 
science and theologians. There is an actual disagreement, whether 
necessary or not; and though this actual disagreement has often been 
exaggerated from various causes and motives—prejudice, fear, hatred, 
vanity, egotism, and such like passions and vices, all conspiring to 
produce a picture of the relations of Science and Christianity in which 
the shadows are altogether too dark, and dashed in with too lavish a 
hand—still it is probably true that the typical scientist of this gener- 
ation is an incipient skeptic respecting Christianity, and the typical 
theologian is a decided skeptic respecting the present representations 
of science, if not respecting science per se. Recurring to our division 
of both classes into unbelievers, doubters and believers,’ we shall find 
that the doubters are in the majority. A few scientists are confirmed 
infidels, many of them have latent misgivings of greater or less interest 
about the truth of Christianity, and a few of them are devout Chris- 
tians ; a few theologians are confirmed pessimists, many of them are 
filled withymisgivings respecting the ultimate tendencies of modern 
science, and a few of them are firm believers in science. In both 


1 This Journal, July, 1874, pp. 254, 255. 
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classes the chance of a doubter becoming a believer is, upon the whole, 
less than his chances of becoming an unbeliever. The silent doubt of 
the man of science is apt to crystallize into unbelief, and the latent 
misgiving of the theologian into a settled distrust, a firm-set convic- 
tion that scientists mean mischief. There is a decided tendency upon 
the part of scientists to skepticism, of theologians to pessimism. 
It is in the existence of these opposite tendencies that the actual dis- 
agreement has its roots, and from them arises whatever of vigor there 
is in its outgrowth. The question, What are the causes of this disa- 
greement ? is, therefore, two-fold: What are the causes of scientific 
skepticism, and of theological pessimism ? 

The first part of this double question is the subject of the present 
article. But before launching out upon such a discussion, we enter 
our protest against being understood as attempting all that might be 
implied in the title, “‘Causes of Scientific Skepticism.” We are too 
well aware of the magnitude of the question to claim that our cata- 
logue of causes is exhaustive. The inquiry we have started differs 
little from the general and exceedingly broad and difficult one, What 
are the causes of modern skepticism? and he who thinks to dispose of 
that in a single essay ‘must be either pre-eminently wise or hopelessly 
foolish. A complete enumeration of the causes of scientific skepticism 
would cover most, if not all the causes of skepticism in general. 
While this is true, however, that there is scarcely a single cause of 
skepticism among literati, or business men, or men of leisure, which 
is not also a cause of skepticism among scientists, there are some 
causes which specially affect the latter and only remotely affect the 
former. There is in this fact, therefore, a reason for entering upon 
a special discussion of the causes of scientific skepticism, and a further 
reason in the-strength and prevalence of the skeptical tendency re- 
sulting from the operation of these causes. Let it be remembered that 
the discussion is special, not general, and that the aim of the writer 
is to set forth those causes only which in his judgment have been 
specially efficient in generating and ripening unbelief among scientists. 

These causes are partly inherent and permanent, partly extraneous 
and accidental. We shall be more hopeful that the apparent breach 
between Science and Christianity may be entirely healed if we find 
that the latter kind of causes have been, and are now, most numerous 
and efficient. 

What then are the inherent causes of scientific skepticism? Put 
this question to a theologian of the old school, and the chances are he 
will say the grand inherent cause is total depravity. Barring all 
discussion of the meaning of that much-abused phrase, admitting, if 
D 
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you please, the existence of a certain native indisposition to receive 
and obey spiritual truth (call it total depravity, original sin, or any 
milder term you like), we may be allowed to inquire whether this 
inherited, congenital defect of organization is more marked in the 
case of scientists than of other men. Does the evil spirit take posses- 
sion of the man of science in his very cradle? Does it make him a 
more vicious and idle school-boy than his fellows? Does it crop out 
all along his youthful career, making him the ringleader in all sorts 
of .boyish escapades and dare-devil enterprises? Are such the cus- 
tomary marks of the embryonic scientist? We know some clergy- 
men who, by the same tokens, ought to be holding a scalpel instead 
of a hymn-book—ought to be the presiding genius of a laboratory 
rather than of a prayer meeting. Whatever may be the sentiments 
of those good people who view with amazement and horror the actions 
and opinions of leading scientists, however strongly they may feel that 
such monstrous and persistent unbelief and hardness of heart must 
issue from a surplus endowment of natural depravity, the facts will 
not warrant us in asserting any such cause. So far as the tendency 
to scientific skepticism is a special tendency, stronger, or in any re- 
spect different from that toward skepticism in general, so far must 
we set aside total depravity as not being one of its true causes. 

A valid, inherent cause may be traced in the rigid training of scien- 
_tists to rely upon personal observation and experiment, not upon 
authority. Success in original research depends largely upon one’s 
fidelity to the instinct of liberty to question and to doubt, upon the 
boldness with which one keeps pushing, and prying, and trying for 
himself the soundness of what has long been taken for granted, or 
rested upon the authority of some honored name. Thus the skep- 
tical attitude and habit of mind becomes a virtue in the man of sci- 
ence. This is the distinctive feature of scientific culture. Not that 
it belongs to the scientist alone; since the revival of learning, espe- 
cially since the Reformation, this revolt againist authority has been the 
one guiding principle of the world’s intellectual progress. The whole 
movement of modern thought has been one grand protest against the 
tyranny of mind and conscience which lorded it over Europe during 
the medizeval period. Every rising light in literature or science was 
promptly quenched, or made to pale its radiance in base subserviency 
to Papal behests. And whatever was not stamped out by the spirit- 
ual despot at Rome must yet render homage to that scarcely less 
galling intellectual papacy, the authority of Aristotle. So firmly 
riveted were the chains of this double bondage, so thoroughly was 
the truth-searching spirit smothered, the light of reason extinguished, 
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that the term Dark Ages is not inappropriate. At the breaking of 
such bonds men and angels rejoice. 

There is then a sort of free-thinking, a degree of skepticism, which 
is not a disgrace, but a glory to humanity. The quickening of this 
native instinct of liberty is a distinctive feature of scientific training ; 
but it is not merely that; it is the legitimate outcome of Protest- 
antism. It is the law of a free conscience, an untrammeled judgment, 
carried to its ultimate consequences. The final issue of the opera- 
tions of this law is always upon the side of truth and in the interests 
of humanity. It is always in the ultimate interests of Christianity 
also, however different it may appear in isolated cases. The correc- 
tion of ecclesiastical abuses at the Reformation is not the only instance 
in which it has acted as the refiner’s fire to purge and purify the 
church ; nor is there at present such stainless purity in the practices 
and absolute truth in the creeds of aggregate Christendom that this 
moral electricity, these flashes of bold, original inquiry into things 
sanctioned by venerable names, has not something yet to do in burn- 
ing the pestilential vapors that will arise from careless housekeeping 
in the best establishments. The working of this law tends to prevent 
Christianity from becoming the special preserve of any clique, corpo- 
ration, or hierarchy, into which outsiders may venture only as they 
possess certain pass-words, or wear a certain uniform. It flings wide 
the doors, and makes the truth free as air to all comers. In the 
breezes which sweep through and through the temple by reason of 
this wide-open spirit of liberty, a good deal of chaff will be carried 
away, but very little good wheat will be lost. Human organizations 
may suffer, churches may be damaged, but the church, the genuine 
body of Christ, will always be invigorated by the liveliest play of free 
thought. 

What then is the connection between scientific skepticism and this 
perfectly legitimate disposition in men which prompts them to try 
for themselves every issue respecting the truth of Christianity ? How 
can a God-given impulse work the separation of man from God? 
How can that which is right and natural become a cause of that 
which is wrong and unnatural? The answer is not far to seek. A 
good and natural impulse can lead to evil results only through abuse. 
This abuse may consist in an excessive exercise within the proper 
sphere of the faculty so exercised, or in exercising it upon improper 
objects. Under the first form of abuse liberty degenerates into 
license. In a commonwealth, the freedom of the subject is limited 
by the rights of other subjects. When, in the name of liberty, he 
does that which is pleasing to himself but injurious to his law-abiding 
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neighbor, his punishment is no violation. of the spirit of liberty, but 
his exemption from penalty would be to enthrone license and invite 
anarchy. Liberty merely assures to each subject security from the 
wrong-doing of others, not impunity in doing as one pleases. The 
same principle holds in exercising freedom of conscience. It merely 
assures to every man security from arbitrary interference with his 
beliefs. An abuse of it arises whenever it is so exercised as to im- 
pinge upon the vested rights of others. The parties liable to be 
wronged are God, humanity, and one’s own soul. When liberty 
becomes a cloak of maliciousness, when that sacred name is invoked 
to justify attacks which are dictated by prejudice, bitter, blind, reck- 
less, indiscriminate hostility, then is God dishonored, humanity misled 
and betrayed, and one’s own soul corrupted. The genuine spirit of 
liberty, the unperverted, truth-searching instinct, is not bitter, scorn- 
ful or aggressive. License riots in contemptuous and supercilious 
attitvdes and expressions. Itis this which has brought into reproach 
the term free-thinker, which ought to be an honorable one. This 
perverted and excessive exercise of a native and noble instinct neces- 
sarily and speedily results in confirmed skepticism upon the part of 
every one who indulges it. 

We might stop here, and most readers would be satisfied with our 
disposition of the difficult question, How does it happen that the good 
tree of liberty ever bears the evil and bitter fruit of skepticism? 
But other readers, congratulating themselves upon their superior 
penetration, would think they detected the cheap jugglery of a 
politician, the stale trick of glorifying liberty so long as it serves 
one’s interests, but labeling it license whenever it threatens to work 
out some unwelcome result. We shall sturdily demur to the imputa- 
tion of any design upon our part to play the demagogue, nor do we 
propose to retract anything in the above paragraph; yet we are not 
content to leave the matter as it stands, for in our own judgment we 
have not yet touched the core of this question. It is perfectly true 
that liberty may degenerate into license, and does in the case of many 
skeptics. It is equally true, however, that Christians are too ready 
to accuse them all of this tendency to licentiousness. Undeserved 
opprobrium is conveyed by the epithet, free-thinker. It is such a 
cheap and easy disposition of the matter to assert the degeneration 
of liberty into license that we are tempted to use it too often. It 
would be well to remember that most skeptics are at least wholly 
unconscious of such degeneration. When they suffer in purse or 
reputation on account of their views, they think themselves martyrs 
in the cause of free conscience just as much as Luther was. They 
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bring their little offering of resistance to priestly dictation and with 
sincere devotion lay it,as they suppose, upon the altar of liberty, and 
expect sometime to receive therefor the gratitude of mankind. A 
sincere and earnest man is not answered by an epithet. It will not 
serve to call the majority of infidels mere licentious free-thinkers. 

A more profound relation of free thought to skepticism remains to 
be treated—more pertinent also to this discussion, since it pertains 
especially to scientists, while the degeneration of intellectual liberty 
into license is not at all confined to that class. It is the peculiar 
temptation, the besetting sin, of the man of science to take a theoreti- 
cal view in respect to his duty of exercising the native instinct of 
personal freedom to think and judge and choose for himself. In 
theory he is a man who accepts no proposition, doctrine or hypothesis, 
without personal verification ; 72 fact he is no such man at all, but 
one who, like his fellow-men, would have to give for many of his 
opinions a reason very different from a rigidly scientific testing. The 
most essential phase of this exaggerated theoretical exposition of the 
law of scientific thought is expressed in the following quotation from 
Euxley: 


They [scientists] are unable to allow that reason and morality have 
two weights and two measures; that the belief in a proposition because 
authority tells you it is true, or because you wish to believe it, which is 
a high crime and misdemeanor when the subject-matter of reason is of 
one kind, becomes, under the alias of faith, the greatest of all virtues 
when the subject-matter of reason is of another kind. 


That is to say, if it is wrong to accept a proposition in chemistry 
without verifying it by experiment, it is just as wrong to accept a 
proposition in theology without a like personal verification. The 
student subjects himself to conviction of high crimes and misde- 
meanors if he takes the statement of his text-book, or of his professor, 
that oxygen and hydrogen combine in the ratio of one to two by 
volume, yielding two volumes of steam. He must try it for himself. 
Equally guilty is he if he accepts the statement of the Scriptures, or 
of his religious instructor, that Christ rose from the dead. He must 
verify for himself, or reject without hesitation that which will not 
submit to his tests. Thus shall we weigh all actions in the same 
scales, and what we call a virtue in one set of circumstances we 
will call a virtue everywhere and always. High crimes and mis- 
demeanors in one line of thinking, shall not become the greatest of 
virtues in another. 

All that looks reasonable enough at first view; but let us look 
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again more carefully. It is certainly very kind in Mr. Huxley to 
propose the emancipation of the entire race from the galling bondage 
to authority. One element of the sense of relief we shall feel under 
the new regime will be that we need no longer believe what Huxley 
himself says. When he tells us that the monkey is like man in 
possessing a hippocampus minor, we shall just shut our eyes very 
tight and say, “I can’t see it.” When he affirms that in the termi- 
nal organ of the hind limb of an ape there is a muscle called the 
peronaeus longus, just as in the foot of man, we shall answer that not 
being in the business of cutting up dead bodies, we don’t expect ever 
to'see the peronaeus longus of either a man or a monkey, and on his 
own principle, we will never believe in its existence because he or 
anybody else says it is there in both animals alike. On this principle 
the chemist will accept none of the facts of comparative anatomy, 
because he has not personally verified then. The geologist will 
reject all chemical facts and formulas which he has not tested by 
experiment. Every man must be a universal genius in order to adopt 
the simplest, most elementary teachings of science in general. He 
must be a practical chemist, a practical geologist, a practical anato- 
mist, before he accepts the first principles of either of these sciences. 
He must study geography in no other way but by roaming over the 
earth like. a Livingstone or Bayard Taylor. When the revolt against 
authority has proceeded to that extent, we shall verily be under a new 
administration! Perhaps some exalted order of beings may exist, of 
which Huxley is the sole terrestrial specimen, who are able to live by 
such a rule; but for the rest of us poor, common mortals, we shall 
have to lean a little upon authority in respect to some things. No 
principle was ever before soberly announced which runs to the re- 
ductio ad absurdum on a track so straight, a grade so easy as this. 
It is not a high crime and misdemeanor to believe propositions in 
science because authority tells you they are true. A certain very 
valuable element in scientific training is lost if the student is not thor- 
oughly imbued with the doctrine that he ought personally to apply 
the appropriate tests of his knowledge to the utmost practicable 
extent. But that utmost extent is very limited. No man ever per- 
sonally verified more than a very small fraction of his acquisitions. 
To insist upon Huxley’s principle, even with this liberal interpreta- 
tion of it that we may accept second-hand tests and demonstrations 
of facts and propositions not in our special line of research, would be 
to reject from one’s mental stock in trade all opinions and beliefs, 
retaining only positive knowledge. What has been verified by obser- 
vation and experiment is not believed, it is known. It cuts up faith 
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by the roots. Setting aside the question whether it is desirable or 
not to eliminate faith from our composition, the important thing to 
notice is that it can’t be done. Faith is too essential a part of man’s 
nature to be rooted out by scientific pursuits or scientific modes of 
testing truth. In theory the scientist may banish faith, but in fact 
he is exercising it all his life long. Into his social relations, his busi- 
ness relations, even into his scientific acquisitions, the element of 
confidence in others has entered largely. He may have starved his 
faith so that it has come to be a very weak and puny affair ; but kill 
it outright he cannot. It was born with him, and with his mother’s 
milk he drew in nutriment for it as much as for his bones and 
muscles. Granting this, it follows that to exercise this inborn faculty, 
provided we do not suffer it to degenerate into credulity, is not a 
vice, but a virtue; otherwise it must have been a mistake of the 
Creator to confer such a faculty. A revised edition of the universe 
ought to be issued, cortaining an order of beings who will take no- 
thing on trust, believe nothing, opine nothing, but know everything. 
These would be a great improvement on the present race of scientists ; 
for the latter, having this awkward element of faith in their composi- 
tion, are so prone to exercise it that as a matter of fact they are almost 
continually committing high crimes and misdemeanors by accepting 
doctrines and theories and propositions merely because authority tells 
them they are true, or because they wish to believe them. That old 
Greek who refused to take on trust the statement that the crow lives 
a hundred years, but, carefully selecting a. healthy specimen, deter- 
mined to test the matter for himself, exhibited a fidelity to principle 
which would put to the blush the most scrupulous of modern scientists. 

If Huxley stoodalone in maintaining this impossible theory, it would 
not be worth while to show its absurdity. It is, however, unfortunately 
true that he does not stand alone. Scientists in general are specially 
liable to the fallacy of regarding themselves as in duty bound to seek 
for and accept nothing but positive knowledge, rejecting faith and all 
its products. Of course, no one holding such views can accept Chris- 
tianity. Its doctrines, at least the majority of them, are not subjects 
of knowledge, but of belief. No man living knows that Christ rose 
from the dead, though millions believe it. Christ did not say, Test the 
truth of my words and reject or accept accordingly. He announced 
propositions and stated conclusions without the slightest pretense of 
proving their correctness. The essential mark of his teaching was 
that “he spake as one having authority.” All this is the very antip- 
odes of the scientific spirit as expounded by Huxley. The one en- 
thrones authority, the other debases it. Which isright? Manifestly 
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both, but each in its place; and the place in which the latter may 
be rigidly practiced is very small, not covering even the whole field 
of scientific acquisition. In a very wide realm of human destiny, faith 
stands supreme, stands too in her own name, not as the alias behind 
which skulks the perpetrator of intellectual crimes and misdemeanors. 
Instead of anything abnormal or criminal, we may behold in the 
exercise and growth of faith a beautiful and perfectly normal process. 
There is nothing debasing or unnatural in it during its whole 
course, from the time when the child resting in his mother’s arms 
looks up to her with perfect trust and boundless love, to the time 
when in ripe old age he lies waiting for death, resting by faith in the 
arms of his God, and looking up to him with perfect trust and bound- 
less love. The subject of such a process is not conscious of any galling 
bondage to authority, though he does accept many propositions 
which he cannot personally verify. Not that he blindly takes every- 
thing on trust without evidence. Faith, as much as knowledge, rests 
upon evidence ; the only difference is in the kind of evidence. One 
is just as rational as the other, but with a different kind of reason. 
Belief is produced by probable, knowledge by demonstrative, evi- 
dence. The essence of the skeptic’s doctrine is that no kind of evi- 
dence is valid except demonstrative evidence. Grant that, and belief 
in Christianity is. of course impossible, for its doctrines rest upon 
probable evidence, and its great teachers never pretended to give rigid 
demonstrations of the truth of their words. Not alone in religion, 
however, is positive knowledge unattainable. In practical life, in the 
affairs of the household, of the market, in courts, in legislati 2 halls, 
men act continually upon probable, not upon demonstrative, evidence. 
The cry for positive knowledge is a misleading cry, whenever it is 
uttered outside of a very narrow range of scientific thinking. But 
this is the very cry which is going up, not only from the camp of the 
infidel scientists, but from the most vigorous modern school of 
philosophy. 

What has positivism to do with freedom of conscience? Nothing 
at all; or if anything, the relation is the reverse of what the posi- 
tivist would have us believe. Ifa man is ever free, it is in accepting 
or rejecting that which rests upon probable evidence; if ever a slave, 
it is in the face of positive knowledge, for demonstration commands 
acceptance, and admits no possible alternative. Thus it is that a man 
is responsible for his beliefs, but not for his knowledge. Yet in the 
face of this plain truth, hosts of skeptics persuade themselves that 
Christians have, one and all, somehow done violence to the instinct 
of personal freedom, have stamped out their soul liberty. Granting 
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that a man is free in accepting or rejecting Scriptural statements, if 
acceptance is once consummated they regard him as ever after a slave. 
For themselves they will abide nothing “ which shall press upon the 
soul with the leaden weight of arbitrary, inscrutable authority.” 
They affect a certain sturdy honesty of thought and independence of 
judgment. Every item of their mental furnishing has been duly tested. 
Nothing can pass unchallenged through the gates of their mental 
citadel ; nor will any passwords of tradition, or safe-conducts of au- 
thority, secure the admission of that which will not stand on its own 
merits. The facts may be in ridiculous contrast with these lofty affec- 
tations. For example, their skepticism itself has in all probability 
come in unckallenged, little by little, from stray hints and vague allu- 
sions, and unseen inward promptings of vanity, egotism, or self-gratifi- 
cation, rather than from any severely logical process. But all the same 
they assume that all their opinions are logically grounded, while the 
faith of the average Christian is based upon a pusillanimous reverence 
for authority, a weak compliance with the wishes of parents or friends, 
a servile, cringing fear of punishment, or a criminal readiness to be- 
lieve even a lie, because it is such a beautiful one. Such assumptions 
are at the bottom of their frankly-expressed contempt for Christians. 
Unfortunately, many of the latter provoke such contempt by 
unguarded expressions. We have heard pious brethren and sisters 
declare that if Christianity is a delusion, they want to believe in it 
still, for it is such a comfort to them! Such sentiments are as 
degrading as their utterance is unnecessary. Faith in Christianity 
is a rational faith. Grant that the Evangelists wrote-as mere fallible 
men, like other historians; the resurrection of Christ has still, all 
things cons Jered, a balance of probability in its favor. All schemes 
of interpretation which aim to break down that central, crowning fact 
of the four gospels, themselves break down utterly and hopelessly. 
Not even according to the creed of the most rigid rationalist is it 
irrational or debasing to man’s free intelligence to believe a doctrine 
so authenticated. No more than the skeptic does the intelligent 
Christian accept the mere dicta of arbitrary, inscrutable authority. 
He heeds the exhortation of the Scriptures themselves to be “ always 
able to render a reason for the faith that is in him”; and that reason 
is something better than simply that he wishes thus to believe. 

The stubbornest vices are virtues exaggerated. To doubt is a 
virtue in the scientist as such. This virtue exaggerated, carried be- 
yond the limits of its legitimate exercise, becomes the vice of partial 
or universcl skepticism. This exaggeration is accompanied by all 
sorts of sophistries, paralogisms, and other logical sins. Among 
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these is that disposition already noticed to connect skepticism in its 
exaggerated, illegitimate forms with freedom of conscience, assuming 
that faith is the mortal foe of intellectual liberty. Thus the skeptic 
regards himself as the champion of the soul’s liberties, and connects 
his cause with that grand movement of modern thought which has 
emancipated mankind from spiritual and intellectual despots. There 
is in this just truth enough to make it a dangerous error. Faith, 
like other virtues, has its vicious counterpart; its exaggeration is 
credulity, and that is a mortal foe to intellectual liberty. Skeptics 
are, for obvious reasons, sworn foes to religious intolerance ; but so are 
all enlightened Christians. For them to arrogate to themselves any 
exclusive championship of soul liberty is an impertinence. Grossly 
erroneous as it is, that assumption of sole championship is continually 
made, and it operates as a cause of skepticism almost as efficiently as 
if it were true. 

Another illogical tendency is to lug in that world-old puzzle about 
liberty and necessity, and connect it with the privilege or duty of 
doubting. It might seem that their apotheosis of natural laws and 
natural forces would tend to make fatalists of all skeptical scientists ; 
and so it would logically, but actually they are almost all pronounced 
libertarians. Thus is erected a metaphysical barrier to their accep- 
tance of Christianity, for they regard it as involving fatalism. Theo- 
logians, say they, agree that repentance, regeneration, faith, and in 
short all holy dispositions and affections, are wrought by the Spirit of 
God. Man then is a mere puppet, an outwardly-impelled automaton, 
incapable of original, self-directed volitions. If we start on that line, 
if we go into that interminablecontroversy, with the notion of settling 
it preliminary to becoming Christians, it matters little whether we 
side with the libertarians or with the necessarians; in either case we 
are in for a drawn battle, and if we wait for its decision before 
embracing Christianity, death will surely embrace us first. The best 
answer to the question, How can human freedom be reconciled with 
divine sovereignty ? is that it cannot be answered. The scientist, of 
all men, ought to be the last to worry himself about a metaphysical 
problem like that. If he insists upon Knocking his head against that 
ancient conundrum, he will find the exercise more painful than pro- 
fitable. The wiser course will be to count the cost before we go into 
that war of words, to inquire at the beginning whether it is strictly 
binding upon us to impale ourselves upon either horn of that venera- 
ble dilemma. Huxley rightly says that it would be unprofitable to 
inquire what are the politics of the inhabitants of the moon. The 
trouble about such a discussion would be that, however brilliant the 
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hypotheses generated by it, and however ingenious the arguments 
constructed to support them, the main question could never be 
decided. Just so will every prudent and sensible man dismiss as 
unprofitable every metaphysical question which is of such a nature 
that it leads into an endless logomachy in which the victors can reap 
as little satisfaction as the vanquished, because either victory or 
defeat is temporary and illusive. All such problems may be sum- 
marily dismissed as being essentially “questions of lunar politics.” 

To sum up the workings of this sole inherent cause of scientific 
skepticism: We find it arises from a wholesome, instinctive prompting 
to independent judgments and self-centred decisions, which is the 
grand mental characteristic of the age, and has guided modern thought 
to its noblest achievements. This free instinct is spurred to the 
highest activity by scientific pursuits. It is among the votaries of 
science, therefore, specially liable to abuse. This abuse consists in 
pushing the exercise of free thought to the verge of licentiousness ; in 
carrying the theoretical law of scientific acquisition to the absurd 
extreme of rejecting all authority and discarding all mental products 
except positive knowledge; and in connecting the acceptance of 
Christianity with an insoluble metaphysical problem. 

We believe that this is the only cause which is inherent and per- 
manent; and, in some of its ramifications, even this is temporary, 
because it grows out of a tendency of thought which itself is transient. 
One extreme begets another. The present revolt against authority 
is merely the return vibration of the pendulum which was carried so 
far in the direction of subserviency to authority in the Dark Ages. The 
demand that faith shall have no place in our mental economy, that 
our intellectual vision should be strictly limited to the positively 
known, 7. ¢., to pure science, would not have arisen had not faith so 
sadly degenerated into credulity. 

The extraneous and accidental causes of skepticism are numerous, and 
vary with the varying tastes, habits, associations, and training of indi- 
vidual scientists. Most of them, as being personal, may be considered 
mere idiosyncrasies of skepticism ; with these we have nothing to do at 
present, but only with the more general extraneous causes. These are 
theological pessimism, sectarianism, perversions of Christian doctrine, 
misinterpretations of Scripture, and false principles of apologetics. 

Theological pessimism, or the tendency among theologians to think 
the worst of science, operates in many ways to the injury of religion. 
Some of these have already been indicated, e. g., the false impression 
created by it that Christianity and science are necessarily opposed to 
each other. Whenever such an impression is created, the result is 
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disastrous just in proportion to the trith of the theological doctrine 
of depravity. If it be true that man is depraved by nature, of course 
he will accept scientific truth rather than spiritual truth, provided 
you convince him that the two are so opposite that he cannot accept 
both. Theological pessimism is the most effective instrument that 
could be devised for creating this false impression, and by so much is 
the most efficient cause of skepticism. 

Other modes of its operation are seen in ill-timed and mistaken 
opposition to scientific doctrines, in a petulant, fault-finding spirit, 
and in a disposition to suppress free inquiry. 

In respect to the first of these ways in which pessimism operates 
as a cause of skepticism, 7. e., by opposition to scientific doctrines, it 
is of course conceded that theologians have the right common to all 
men to hold and express opinions on all subjects whatever. No one 
would deny to.a man, because he is a minister of religion, the privilege 
of resisting the progress of doctrines which he esteems false, whether 
they be scientific or otherwise. But there are right methods and 
wrong methods; and it is the wrong methods of theological resistance 
that have been so disastrous, that truth and candor compel us to 
place them among the foremost of the extraneous causes of skepticism 
among scientists. It is for the mosi part the first class of theologians, 
the unbelievers or pessimists, that fall into these mistaken and blun- 
dering attempts to check the movement of the world in the direction 
of scientific discovery, though no class of theologians is wholly free 
from these blunders except the third, or those who have firm faith 
in science. 

The first mistaken method of resistance appears whenever a theo- 
logian takes up the cudgels against ai.y scientific doctrine while in 
the discharge of official functions as pastor or religious teacher. In 
such official relations he stands not for himself alone, but is acting in 
a representative character. His words carry a weight of authority 
and obligation which does not emanate from himself as an individual 
only, but from the Christian church which he represents. His voice 
is so far the voice of the church, and if it is raised against a given 
doctrine, that doctrine is so far placed under the ban of the church ; 
the sheer weight of ecclesiastical authority is, so far as he is a repre- 
sentative character, employed to crush it. If the doctrince is certainly 
false, such a course is justifiable ; if, however, it is true, such a course 
is shockingly unjust and wicked. But who (except the Pope!) has 
the quality of infallibility, so that he may certainly know that a doc- 
trine is false? When a man speaks for himself only in resistance to 
that which is afterwards shown to be true, he suffers in his personal 
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reputation on account of having taken a false position. But when, 
acting in a representative character, as every preacher must do in his 
ordinary official ministrations, he makes resistance to a doctrine after- 
wards clearly established, he thus compromises not only his own 
reputation, but that of the church. The good name of the Christian 
church has been so compromised and dragged in the dirt by over- 
zealous theologians in multitudes of instances in the past, and yet the 
lesson taught by these facts has not been thoroughly learned, but new 
instances are continually recurring. Every such instance of this 
wrong method of resistance provokes a triumphant retort from the 
infide! host, and multitudes, especially of young scientists, are thereby 
converted into incipient skeptics, while those who already doubt are 
pushed a degree further along in doubt, if not into confirmed skepticism. 

The true principle is, that theologians in all official relations should 
scrupulously avoid the expression of opinions upon controverted points 
‘in science. It may be objected that there is no reason for applying 
such a principle to controverted points of science exclusively; that 
the theologian is not infallible respecting controverted points in litera- 
ture, history, philosophy, or theology even; that the principle fairly 
carried out would seal the lips of the Christian minister upon every 
conceivable subject, so long at least as he stands in the pulpit. We 
answer that the theologian does observe, and rightly too, this princi- 
ple of neutrality respecting controverted points of literature, history, 
and philosophy, and we simply urge him to extend it so as to include 
controverted points in science also, respecting which violations of it 
have been most frequent and most disastrous. There is a reason why 
he, though not infallible, should not be neutral respecting controverted 
points of theology for fear of placing the church in a false position ; 
namely, he is set to teach and elucidate theological truth, and he 
cannot escape the consideration of disputed questions. He and other 
theologians constitute the tribunal before which these disputes must 
be brought for trial and adjudication. But is it the theologians who 
constitute the tribunal for the trial and adjudication of scientific con- 
troversies? Happily, not so now are scientists and their doctrines to 
be judged; though there was a time when ecclesiastical sanction 
must be obtained before even the grandest discoveries could be pro- 
mulgated to the world, and when the observance of this rule was 
secured by the mild moral suasion of Inquisitorial fire. 

Another wrong method of resistance is to carry into scientific con- 
troversies principles, modes of treatment and prejudices which are 
distinctively theological. A theologian may freely enter the scientific 
arena, provided he comes armed with the proper weapons. Equally 
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free should the scientist be to enter the lists in defense or denial of 
any theological doctrine whatever, with only the same limitation, that 
he shall not carry into the discussion principles, modes of treatment, or 
prejudices which are distinctively scientific. Men of science who 
understand and use this privilege may be inclined to pull down and 
reconstruct systematic theology in a way that will fairly astonish the 
old native theologians ; in general their suggestions may be ignored 
as crude and too revolutionary, yet the spirit they bring, being in 
closer harmony with the tendencies of modern thought, will be a 
valuable force in effecting those re-adjustments which are really needed 
in view of the world’s present latitude and longitude. 

In the scientific arena, the theologian is just as free as any other 
man to set his lance in rest and run a tilt against one doctrine, or 
champion another, provided only he observes, like a true and honor- 
able knight, all the laws of the tournament. But in this arena he 
must strip himself of everything distinctively theological; he must 
contend as a man, not as theologian. He must doff his canonical 
robes, his mitre, his surplice, even his black coat and white cravat ; 
for in this arena there are blows to be received as well as given, and 
if he should be roughly tumbled out of his saddle into the ditch, it is 
not fitting that his sacred and official vestments should share his dis- 
grace. He may freely have his joust and run his tilt, but he must 
not run in the name of Christianity and under the sanctions of 
religion ; for thus he is in danger of compromising a good cause by 
involving it in his mistaken hostility to a possibly true doctrine. 
What we mean by carrying into scientific controversies theological 
weapons, will appear more clearly by reference to actual instances of 
this wrong kind of opposition. 

When geologists first announced the conclusion that the earth could 
not have been created in six literal days, but is of very great antiquity, 
theologians were just as free to oppose, and, if possible, to overthrow 
that conclusion, as any other classof men. Their proper course would 
have been to prepare themselves, by a thorough mastery of the laws 
of geological evidence, and a careful sifting of the facts in the light 
of those laws, to express an opinion worth listening to, and then to 
promulgate that opinion through the press, by lectures, or by any 
other method equally open to scientists; but never from the pulpit, 
since, that not being open to geologists, any discussion there must be 
wholly ex parte, and never in any official act or relation, for reasons 
already stated. What was their actual course? In regard to pre- 
paring themselves to understand the real merits of the case, let Dr. 
Hitchcock tell how they proceeded : 
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Men of respectable ability, and decided friends of revelation, having 
got fully impressed with the belief that the views of geologists are hostile 
to the Bible, have set themselves to an examination of their writings, 
not so much with a view of understanding the subject, as of finding con- 
tradictions and untenable positions, The next step has been to write a 
book against geology, abounding, as we might expect from men of warm 
temperament, of such prejudices, and without a practical knowledge of 
geology, with striking misapprehensions of facts and opinions, with posi- 
tive and dogmatic assertions, with severe personal insinuations, great 
ignorance of correct reasoning in geology, and the substitution of wild 
and extravagant hypotheses for geological theories." 


In regard to their method of disseminating their crude opinions, many 
men now living can testify how they made the pulpit ring with angry 
denunciation of geology and geologists; how they shrank not, in pas- 
toral and other official relations, to drag the church along with them in 
their fiery onslaught. The reverberation of that loud and indignant 
protest, echoed and re-echoed from many an antiquated sounding 
board, still lingers in some of the rural districts, and still works its 
baleful results of breeding skepticism in youthful minds. 

This historical illustration exhibits both the wrong methods of 
resistance already stated, and also another, not yet formally stated, 
viz: Insufficient preparation, or even total neglect of all proper aids 
for comprehending the points at issue. In resisting this geological 
doctrine, theologians manifested an utter misapprehension of the 
animating spirit and motives of their supposed adversaries, a lament- 
able obtuseness in not apprehending the essential unfairness of drag- 
ging the controversy into places where the other side could not be 
heara, and a criminal recklessness of the consequences of committing 
Christianity, by virtue of their representative character, to opposi- 
tion to a doctrine which has since been fully established. 

They failed also to divest themselves of principles and prejudices 
distinctly theological, but entered the lists with all such class badges 
conspicuously displayed. Thus, for instance, a bias for the supernat- 
ural is a theological trait. Science should not indeed rule out super- 
naturalism from the universe, and cannot, if she would ; at all events 
she has not, Renan and others to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
she properly rules it out so far as this, that the deus ex machina 
shall never be appealed to for the explanation of phenomena except 
in the last resort, after all natural explanations have failed. Most 
scientists now agree that there is no need to call in the supernatural 
to account for any present or past phenomena in the province of any 
one of the natural sciences — even in the province of biology. Most 

1 Religion of Geology, p. 17. 
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theologians, on the contrary, are ever disposed to appeal to the super- 
natural in the first instance, instead of making it the last resort. Of 
two explanations they prefer, ceteris paribus, the supernatural, simply 
because it is supernatural. With this theological prejudice blooming 
in full vigor upon them, they went into the discussion of the antiquity 
of the earth, and of course condemned the geological doctrine simply 
because it was a natural explanation of what they had always regarded, 
and upon Scriptural grounds too, as they supposed, as a supernatural 
manifestation of God’s power and glory. 

The treatment which evolution has received at their hands is 
another case in point. This grand principle of modern science was 
first developed and applied in the province of astronomy. The Nebular 
Hypothesis is an attempt to give a natural explanation of the origin 
of the earth, and the other members of the solar system, by a process 
of evolution from generally diffused gaseous matter. As such, and as 
thereby supplanting and rooting out supernaturalism in the realm of 
astronomy, it was met on its first appearance by a determined and 
bitter opposition on the part of theologians. But when the evolution 
hypothesis was carried into biology, and the production of species was 
claimed to be regulated by an ascertainable law, instead of being a 
legitimate occasion for invoking the deus ex machina, the flame of 
theological opposition was kindled to ten-fold fierceness, and is still 
blazing with unabated fury. 

This opposition is partly right and partly wrong; and this irre- 
spective of the truth or falsity of the theory in question. It is right 
so far as it iscalm and scholarly, and so far as it is conducted through 
proper channels. It is wrong so far as it is crude, hasty, unduly 
heated, or malignant; wrong so far as it appears in the pulpit, or 
flows through any ovher channel not freely open to scientists; wrong 
so far as it appears in official relations, and thus places the church in 
opposition to a doctrine which may yet be established, and which at 
all events is not under the jurisdiction of ecclesiastics to be by them 
set up or pulled down; wrong so far as it sets up a bias for the super- 
natural as a reason for rejecting a natural explanation of biological 
phenomena. How much of the theological preference for the special 
creation hypothesis is due simply to a bias for the supernatural, it is 
difficult to say with certainty ; but the almost unbroken line with 
which they confront and oppose the development hypothesis must at 
least be due to this more than to any other cause. 

On the other hand, the very general acceptance of evolution by 
scientists is, in a large degree, due to their bias against supernatu- 
ralism. However strong the probabilities which point to the produc- 
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tion of new species by descent with modification, they are not strong 
enough to account for the headlong precipitation with which a great 
body of scientists followed Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace in their pio- 
neer attempts to ascertain the laws which govern the genesis of 
species. There must have been some strong under-current, some 
unseen tendency inclining men of science to a favorable consideration 
of such attempts, and preparing them for a general movement such 
as has actually taken place. This under-current, this unseen, but all- 
pervading tendency, was that bias against the supernatural which had 
been generated by the previous unwise opposition of theologians to all 
natural explanations of phenomena which they had bee» accustomed 
to consider supernatural. Thus they may thank themselves, in part, 
at least, for the greedy haste with which scientists gulped down evo- 
lution doctrines. But the responsibility thus resting upon them will 
not save the stomachs of scientists from the pangs of indigestion if 
they have, in their childish eagerness for forbidden fruit, taken that 
which is unripe and indigestible, or swallowed whole that which 
should have been deliberately masticated. The bias against the super- 
natural is just as much a disqualification for an impartial estimate of 
evolution as the bias for the supernatural. In the scientific arena 
both should be regarded in the light of concealed weapons which no 
true knight will ever stoop to employ. Supernaturalism is the very 
question at issue between the evolutionists and the believers in special 
creations; hence, both they who enter that discussion with the form- 
ula, “ Nothing is supernatural,” upon their lips, and they who enter 
with the purpose of clinging to the supernatural in biology till the 
last inch of standing ground is trenched away from under their feet, 
are equally guilty of a gross and palpable petitio principit. 
Theologians seem to fear that if the supernatural is routed from 
biology, as it has been from geology and astronomy, its hold upon 
men will be wholly lost—the conclusion already quoted from Renan 
in the above formula will be fully established. Whether that be so 
or not, this at least is so, that: the folly of holding on to supernatural- 
ism in opposition to valid natural explanations of phenomena, has 
already weakened its hold upon men more than any other single 
cause, and the better plan will be not to keep on repeating that folly. 
If supernaturalism shall be routed from biology, even from the whole 
realm of science, and from every other place but the Christian Scrip- 
tures, its strong-hold in the miracles of Jesus will still remain. The 
assaults of historical criticism upon that fortress have thus far only 
yielded to scientists this dilemma: Hither Christ was a knave and a 
fool, in spite of the pure morality and lofty wisdom of his discourses, 
E 
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or he performed miracles. Its defenders only damage their cause by 
attempting to plant or maintain their flag where it doubtfully belongs, 
or certainly does not belong. That flag has never been struck upon 
the main fortress, but its enemies will never cease to hope that it may 
go down from those proud turrets so long as it continues to be carried 
and defended in essentially indefensible or doubtful positions. Minis- 
ters are often culpably negligent and reckless as to how and where 
they plant the standards of their cause, and as to what fortresses they 
train their guns upon, They will fire an occasional or a frequent 
shot at Darwinism, or protoplasm, or spontaneous generation, with- 
out fully comprehending the nature and bearing upon religion of that 
which they attack, and often without any other apparent motive but 
to enliven their sermons and seem to be up with the times. When it 
shall be thoroughly understood that in the first place the preacher 
who opens his mouth against a scientific doctrine which he imper- 
fectly understands, commits a crime equally against religion and 
science ; and in the second place that an adequate comprehension of 
any one of the more important doctrines of modern science requires 
years of special and diligent appplication, then we may begin to see 
an end of this ruinous trifling with grave issues. 

The second mode in which pessimism operates to furnish causes of 
skepticism is by generating and fostering a petulant and fault-finding 
spirit. 

There is an old adage, “ Give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 
A boy who is always blamed for everything that goes wrong in the 
whole domestic economy, who is forever being snubbed and scolded 
and sat upon, must have an iron constitution, morally, must have a flint- 
set face in the direction of virtue, if he does not become a notably bad 
boy. Just so the tendency in a certain class of theologians to think 
the worst of science, to put the worst construction on all her move- 
ments, to inject devilish motives into and beneath that which is ex- 
ternally fair and innocent, has a direct and very considerable influence 
in producing those very things which a poisoned suspicion assumes 
already toexist. In some households the bad boy lurks, or is suspected 
of lurking, like a pervasive evil genius, a silently-acting, but ever- 
present blight on all domestic felicity. Is the poker lost? The bad boy 
is sharply taken to task, Are the tongs out of joint? The bad boy 
has undoubtedly been tampering with the rivet. Is the cat suspended 
from the stable rafters? The cruel boy must be beaten. No matter 
if afterwards it appears that Bridget had carried off the poker to 
prop up a window, that the rivet had worn out by long use, and that the 
cat had suffered from the righteous wrath of a neighbor at the death of 
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a pet canary; the bad boy is so indubitably bad in a general way that 
his innocence in these special cases counts for nothing; a summons 
to judgment and summary punishment is never amiss in his case. 

Science is the traditional bad boy in the theological household, at 
least in certain apartments presided over by a class of dark-robed 
functionaries of doubtful gender, who are ever and anon lifting up hands 
of holy horror at the fresh instances of depravity manifested by that 
boy! They have not yet openly charged science with being at the 
bottom of the last financial panic, or with having caused the burning 
of granite-built Boston ; but in their secret hearts they are inclined 
to hold this wicked modern science responsible for everything that 
goes wrong in heaven or earth, from the falling off of their shirt- 
buttons and congregations, to the failure of the crops and the 
perturbations of the planets. One thing they are sure of; that 
boy has been into some of their most secret stores of ecclesiastical 
thunder, has feloniously abstracted a part and damaged the rest. It 
was Peter Cartwright, we believe, who once said of an audience that 
he “shook his brimstone wallet over their heads.” To say nothing 
of other things, that boy has unquestionably been tampering with the 
“brimstone wallet.” Probably he only designed to analyze the ¢on- 
tents and increase his stock of chemical knowledge; but the paternal 
theory of course is that he meant to blow up the house. Many a 
scientist has been suspected of designs to blow up the temple of 
Christian faith, when he was only bent on adding to the stores of his 
own and human knowledge. But whatever the purpose may have 
been, the famous wallet has certainly been in the hands of that boy, 
and under the deft manipulations of his pliant fingers it has so sadly 
collapsed that theologians find it of little use. Material images of the 
sufferings of lost souls are seldom alluded to in the pulpit now-a-days, 
and it is well they are not. 

Whether the time-honored policy of charging all sorts of domestic 
infelicities upon that boy does not directly tend to make him a bad 
boy, we leave parents to judge, according to their knowledge of boy- 
nature. Whether a like treatment of science and scientists does not 
directly tend to produce skepticism, we leave theologians to. judge 
according to their knowledge of human nature. 

The third method by which pessimism manufactures skepticism is 
by acts which justify the suspicion of a purpose to suppress free 
inquiry. Such a suspicion often arises very naturally, if not justly, 
from the irritation manifested by theologians whenever it is. proposed 
to subject their doctrines to the same sifting process at the hands of 
the scientists which they, on their part, constantly apply to scientific 
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doctrines. They are ever ready to call check upon the daring scien- 
tist who, as they phrase it, “invades their province,” and attempts 
to overturn any of their theories, or set up any of his own in their 
territory. He is out of his sphere, and has no claim to be heard. Now 
the sooner we hear the last of this talk about a man being out of his 
sphere because, being devoted to one line of inquiry, he takes up 
questions in a very different line, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. In one sense there is a distinct province for each class of 
investigators ; but there is no unscalable wall between these provinces, 
nor anything to hinder the same person from laboring in many of 
them; and in a larger sense, all the laborers are toiling in the same 
field, sowing the same seed, and reaping the same harvest. Louis 
Agassiz, in one of the latest publications from his pen, says: “It 
cannot be too soon understood that science is one, and that whether 
we investigate language, philosophy, theology, history, or physics, we 
are dealing with the same problem, culminating in the knowledge of 
ourselves.” When theologians attempt to fence up their special pro- 
vince, and hedge it about with a sort of sacredness, as if no one had 
the right to enter without their gracious permission, it cannot result 
otherwise than to create a suspicion of desiring to escape the conse- 
quences of full investigation. 

It is impossible to draw the line about any field of special inquiry, 
so as to be able to say to the laborers in that field: ‘ Thus far and no 
farther.” The evolutionists, for example, cannot be debarred from 
following up the problem they are working out, though it leads them 
into questions of anthropology which have been hitherto regarded as 
lying in the exclusive realm of theology. When Darwin, and other 
evolutionists, attempt to derive the moral faculties from social and 
gregarious instincts, they are not invading anybody’s province, and 
all criticisms upon their work, which are based upon the assumption 
that they had no right to engage in such work, are so far worthless. 
The policy of preserving theology intact by erecting about it a Chinese 
wall of separation, is not in harmony with the spirit of the age, or of 
Christianity itself; its legitimate and almost only result is to arouse 
suspicion respecting that which is sought to be so strictly walled up 
from the incautious gaze of the curious. 

Another still more effective method of arousing the same suspi- 
cion, is by a peremptory and hectoring treatment of doubters. Let a 
young man express the slightest wavering or weakening of his faith, 
and there are too many theologians who will treat his doubts as insti- 
gations of the devil, to be exorcised by prayer or penance, instead of 
recognizing them as honest intellectual difficulties, to be met by patient 
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instruction, and removed by fuller investigation. The ordinary treat- 
ment smacks so much of a disposition to crush doubt by discouraging 
further investigation, that the instinct of free inquiry is at once 
aroused ; and it is an even chance if, under such an impulse, and 
without the wise guidance which ought to have been provided for it, 
it does not speedily force the expansion of the budding doubt into 
full-blown skepticism. The following case, which came under the 
writer’s personal notice, will serve as an illustration. 

ln 1859, a young man, newly admitted to a Christian church, 
removed to a distant community to engage in teaching. While there 
he observed the contradictions in the two genealogies of Christ, as 
given by Matthew and Luke. He wrote to his pastor, intimating that 
the foundations of his faith were giving away in the face of that and 
similar difficulties. What does this pastor, this enlightened theologian 
of Century Nineteen do? He rebukes the young man for so far yield- 
ing to the solicitations of the tempter as to doubt the essential har- 
mony and perfect truthfulness of God’s Holy Book, and advises him to 
confine his attention for the present to such parts of it as he can un- 
derstand, especially the hortatory and devotional portions. The 
young man knew his rights and dared assert them. Resenting this 
advice as tending to atifle free inquiry, he sent a second letter which 
speedily brought the best solution of the difficulty which that theolo- 
gian was able to muster, and without any further advice as to what 
part of the Bible he should read. 

It is claimed by many that this peremptory method with doubters 
is obselete—that it may have been practiced in Europe a generation 
ago, being there inherited from the times when the church was 
backed up by the civil arm, and when it usurped the functions of 
conscience in regulating the opinions of men; but that it never found 
a place in this land of freedom and religious toleration. There is not 
a shadow of doubt that such is the source whence it sprang — its 
bitter waters testify that it flows from that fountain; but as to its 
being obsolete, or a stranger to these shores, the above example fur- 
nishes a contradiction which will, we doubt not, be strengthened by 
similar instances within the knowledge of many of our readers. We 
are glad to believe, however, that it is rapidly become obsolete. Its 
results in the past have been disastrous enough to satisfy the most 
malignant hater of Christianity. We may fittingly close this para- 
graph with the prayer (or execration) of Augustus Blauvelt: “ May 
a tree that has hitherto borne only evil and bitter fruit for souls in 
deep religious doubt and trouble, be withered more and more by the 
hottest scorn of every Christian scholar !” 
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It is no small reproach and scandal to Christianity that its followers 
cherish such unlovely animosities towards each other. To the 
scientist, a disinterested spectator, the small jealousies and petty 
spites of rival sects, to say nothing of the deeper and more bitter 
hatreds of such larger divisions of the Christian world as Catholics 
and Protestants, are but a poor recommendation of that religion of 
which they all profess to be the disciples. That there should be 
schisms at all in the body of Christ, is a thing he cannot well under- 
stand upon the supposition that the church is of divine institution. 
When to this is added the fact that not only have schisms arisen, but 
have become almost innumerable, and, worst of all, that they are, as 
it seems to him, more intent upon biting one another than upon 
reducing the world to subjection and allegiance to their King, he 
certainly has some reason to harbor a doubt of the accuracy of that 
theory of divine institution. At any rate, if he should doubt he has 
sufficient excuse for it to be entitled to the most generous construc- 
tion of his motives, and the utmost tolerance and patience in any 
attempts that may be made to remove his doubts. The familiar 
methods of ministers with unconverted persons who object to the 
failings of church members—telling them that such arguments will 
not shield them in the day of judgment—will not serve here, for these 
methods are based upon the assumption that the objector is already 
a Christian as to his head, and only needs a change of heart. 

Another sad and damaging fact is that Christian doctrines are pers 
verted; and with this may be linked, as being almost the same thing, 
misinterpretations of the Scriptures. We do not assume that any- 
one, least of all ourselves, can judge infallibly what are the unper- 
verted doctrines of Christianity, or the exact meaning of each text. 
But we do without hesitation affirm that many doctrines are so 
grossly perverted, and many passages so grossly misunderstood by 
entire denominations, and even by large groups of sects, that any 
competent scholar can readily perceive the fact. These perversions 
and misinterpretations are moreover of such a nature as to make their 
acceptance more difficult to the scientist than the unperverted truth. 
Let us suppose that one of the European savants has under considera- 
tion the claims of Christianity. We may appreciate the situation if 
we will observe the adage, “put yourself in his place.” All he knows 
practically about Christianity is what he has observed in the creeds 
and rituals of some state church—Catholicism, High-Lutheranism, 
Greek Church, or Church of England. By travel or reading he may 
know that there are other forms and phases of it, but being out of 
sight they are out of mind; the ever-present embodiment of Chris- 
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tianity in those organizations nearest to him is the basis of his judg- 
ments. Ia his mind the question is inextricably associated with 
genufluxicns, auricular confessions, baptismal regeneration, masses, 
or some other species of rites and ceremonies which to him, as also to 
us, look very like mummeries and superstitions. How would our 
readers like to take their religion seasoned with such condiments? 
With many the only choice is to take it thus or not at all; at least 
such is the form in which the problem appears to them to present 
itself, and we cannot repress a certain sympathy with their refusal 
to accept a religion so burdened with perverted doctrines. 

The misinterpretations of the sacred writings which are most mis- 
chievous, are those which arise from over-zealous attempts to array 
Scripture against science. It may be broadly stated that no purely 
scientific principle ever has been or ever can be either overthrown or 
established by Scriptural evidence. Any attempt to make the Bible 
a party to scientific controversies is sure to result in forced interpre- 
tations. - Augustine, studying the first chapter of Genesis before 
geology existed, saw that those “days” were not periods of twenty- 
four hours. Theologians of a half century ago forced the literal 
interpretation, through misguided zeal to overthrow the conclusions 
of the geologists. Such wresting of texts in order the better to con- 
tend with infidel scientists is not an obsolete folly. Many medieval 
notions linger in modern society and keep breaking out in fresh places ; 
and among them is this one, that the proper way to silence the pro- 
pounder of a novel theory in science is to fling the Bible at his head. 
That the fortunes of Christianity cannot, without forcing, be linked, 
either in the way of harmony or antagonism, with those of any 
physical theory, is one.of the most striking proofs of the wisdom of 
its Founder. As profound as the wisdom thus displayed, so gross is 
the folly of those zealots who try to circumvent that wisdom by 
making the sacred writers testify against doctrines respecting which 
they are really silent. It was by forced interpretations that they 
were made to condemn the Copernican system of astronomy and sanc- 
tion the persecution of Gallileo; by forced interpretations they were 
arrayed against geology; and in no other way can they be brought 
to bear in any of the pending scientific controversies. Each attempt 
so to use them has had and can have no other noteworthy result than 
to promote the growth of skepticism. 

A noted infidel once remarked that he had learned to:doubt from 
the writings of the Christian apologists. The weakness of their argu- 
ments and the unsoundness of their methods had done more to unsettle 
his faith than the arguments of men of his own class. It is pro- 
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foundly true that an unskillful attempt to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity tends to produce a reactionary impulse towards skepticism. 
A prevalent vice in apologetic methods, tending directly to repel the 
votaries of science instead of attracting them, has been to make too 
much of the miracles as attestations of Christ’s mission, instead of 
proving the divine nature of his’ message by its excellent spirit, pure 
morality, exalted wisdom, and beneficent results. The miracles are 
the very things in Christianity which most need confirmation, and to 
begin with them is not only illogical, but highly impolitic, especially 
in dealing with men who have prejudices against the supernatural. 
Our abler theologians have wisely modified the old order of presenta- 
tion. They appreciate the expediency of putting the best foot fore- 
most, and also realize that what is best at one time may not be best 
always. The modern Caucasian intellect is not of the type of the 
old Jewish mind which “ required a sign,” and was then content ; we 
rather incline to the Grecian habit of “ seeking after wisdom.” The 
“sign” and the “wisdom” are both there in the life of Christ, and it 
is proper to consider which is most in demand. In dealing with 
scientists it is very certain that the signs and wonders are not in 
demand—that, so far from being in demand, they are a burden and 
a hindrance. In commending Christianity to them a miracle is a 
weight to be carried, not a sword to smite through the defensive 
armor of unbelief. 

Does it seem strange and unnatural that scientists should regard 
wonder-working with such aversion? It will seem less strange if 
the reader will consider a few plain facts; Ask your intelligent 
Christian friend, Do you believe in the Mohammedan miracles ? 
What, for instance, do you think of these? 


At the siege of Khyber, Aly’s eyes were so inflamed that he could not 
open them, and the pain was extreme. The prophet put some of his 
saliva on them, and they were healed immediately. 

A gazelle having been killed and eaten, Mohammed ordered the bones 
to be laid on the skin, when at his prayer the animal was restored to its 
living condition, and began again to graze. 

... The man brought his dead sons before the prophet, at whose 
prayer they were restored to life, and lived to a great age.’ 


The answer will be not only prompt and emphatic, but the tones 
or gestures will convey surprise, perhaps indignation, that such a 
question should have been asked. But proceed with your catechism: 
Do you thus reject these alleged miracles because you have carefully 
investigated them? Investigate the Mohammedan miracles! Pre- 
1 Life and Religion of Mohammed, pp. 172, 173. 
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posterous that an intelligent Christian should be expected seriously 
to examine the grounds of their credibility. He knows they are 
impostures. The very statement of them is enough for him. He 
has the same feeling about them that one has about a ghost story, or 
witchcraft, or spiritual manifestations. Whether such rejection is 
reasonable or not, the fact is patent and undeniable that the average 
Christian does so reject the alleged miracles of Mohammedanism, 
Budhism, and all other religions but his own; even. of the Christian 
miracles he promptly rejects all but those recorded in the Scriptures. 
So far he stands side by side with the skeptical scientist who does 
the same thing with precisely the same feeling of the sheer impos- 
s*yility of believing these stories about supernatural occurrences. 
But the skeptic does not stop there; with perfect consistency, as it 
seems to him, he includes all the Christian miracles in the same 
category, stamps them and all other marvellous narratives alike with 
the same brand, and dismisses them finally and forever with the same 
sweeping verdict of hopeless condemnation. Wemay stigmatize such 
rejection, such sweeping condemnation, as a mere blind impulse. It 
is an impulse, a mere feeling, more akin to a brute instinct than to a 
well-grounded rational conviction; but in that very fact lies its 
strength. Hume’s argument against miracles may be met and 
answered, but who can argue successfully against an instinct? But 
if we cannot argue it down we can at least recognize its existence, and 
not go on after the fashion of the old theologians, and of some modern 
ones too, pushing into undue prominence those features of Christianity 
which are least fitted to commend it to the modern intellect. Of 
course we are not advocating the immorality of suppressing any real 
constituent of our religion because it is offensive to vitiated moral 
sensibilities. There is however a choice in the order of presentation— 
a possibility of variation in the relative degree of prominence given 
to the several elements. Paul thought proper to “become all things 
to all men, if by any means he might save some.” So the Christian 
apologist, wisely adapting his arguments to the present age, will 
make much of the “ wisdom” and less of the signs and wonders. And 
not only in the formal theological treatise will it be proper to recog- 
nize wherein lies our real strength. In pulpit and Sunday-school also 
let us remember that, besides withering fig-trees and stilling tem- 
pests, Christ lived a noble and beautiful life, that his discourses are 
filled with transcendent wisdom and profound philosophy, and that 
the existence and progress of his kingdom in the earth is to-day a 
moral miracle of infinitely greater moment than all the physical 
miracles on record. 
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Though our catalogue of causes is not exhaustive, it is long enough 
as to its quantity, and formidable enough as to its nature, to set us 
thinking very soberly how it can be otherwise than that all these 
causes should generate an amount of skepticism comparable with their 
quantity, and of a strength and stubbornness corresponding to their 
vigor and efficiency. When we reflect upon the extraneous causes 
alone—when we consider how often wrong methods of resistance have 
been applied to scientific doctrines, how general the disposition to 
suspect evil in the utterances of men of science where no evil was 
intended, what peremptory treatment of incipient doubt, what bitter 
sectarianism, what gross perversions and persistent misinterpreta- 
tions—we can no longer be surprised at the growth of skeptical 
tendencies. We should observe also the combined operation of these 
causes, their interactions and reactions. The exaggeration and 
abuse of the free truth-searching instinct would be of less consequence 
were it not set over against the dogmatic testiness of pessimistic theo- 
logians. When we consider further that all the causes we have 
mentioned have operated almost as efficiently upon other classes as 
upon men of science, we can no longer be at a loss to account, in part 
at least, for the power of infidelity over the literary and cultured 
classes at the present time. 

It is directly to the interest of Christianity that these causes should 
be clearly understood, however painful their exhibition may be to some 
of its most zealous champions. If this showing of them should give 
offense, our justification lies in the fact that the interests of the cause 
areatstake. Standing by itself, the fact that a large proportion of the 
savants of this age are skeptics, is damaging to Christianity. It is 
only when we view that fact in connection with its causes, and con- 
sider that some of the most powerful of these are wholly extraneous, 
needless and temporary, that we can avoid some misgivings lest & 
religion which cannot command the homage of so large a body of 
learned and accomplished men, may be a false religion. The hopeful 
aspect of the case is that so many of these causes are extraneous and 
remediable; and, since these ought to be, and may be, speedily 
removed, we may reasonably hope that a counter-current may soon 
set in, if it has not already, which, aided by the natural reaction from 
an opposite extreme, shall fully harmonize the dominant aims and 
tendencies of scientific culture with the grand mission of Christianity 
to enfranchise and ennoble mankind. 


Lewis E. Hicks. 
GRANVILLE, OHIO. 
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HILDEBRAND. 


Life of Gregory the Seventh, preceded by a Sketch of the Papacy to 
the Eleventh Century. By M. Angst FRANgoIs VILLEMAIN. Trans- 
lated by J. B. Brocxtzy. London: R. Bentley & Son, 1874. 


qagerece sso is one of the representative men of history. He 

stands as the foremost exponent, the boldest advocate, of a 
great idea, which, though it has never been fully realized, has had 
vast influence in the affairs of religion and society. He belongs to the 
same category with Moses, Mohammed, Luther. He has been called 
the Cesar of the Church. 

It would seem that Hildebrand had not received as prominent a 
place in historical literature as his importance demands. He has been 
made the subject of but very few monographs, and no one of these is 
of highest value. It is a little strange that so remarkable and bril- 
liant a career has not tempted the pen of one of the more gifted biog- 
raphers. Of course, in some of the standard histories which cover 
the age of the church wherein he lived, his life and work are pre- 
sented with considerable fulness. There may be mentioned here, as 
of much interest to the student of his life, a learned and thoughtful 
treatise on Papal policy, by Baxmann,' and the splendid work of 
Gregorovius on medizval Rome.? 

In 1827, M. Villemain announced a life of Hildebrand, the publi- 
cation of which has been long and variously delayed. In 1870, M. 

1 Die Politik der Papste von Gregor I, auf Gregor VII. . 

2 Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter (in the fourth volume). 
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Villemain died, and left his work still unpublished. At last it has been 
issued at Paris, and a translation of it has appeared in London. This 
work is the result of the patient toil of many years. M. Villemain 
has studied the authorities faithfully, and is a painstaking compiler. 
But he treats his subject mechanically, with neither the skill nor the 
brilliancy which we are inclined to expect from a Frenchman. He 
is singularly dispassionate, and has the merit of not writing as a 
partisan. He manifests little sympathy and little prejudice. Yet he 
does not write as a philosopher. He is simply a narrator. He pre- 
sents the facts, and leaves the reader, for the most part, to his own 
generalizations. He indulges in little comment, or criticism, or ex- 
pression of opinion. He does not even attempt to give an estimate 
of the character of Hildebrand. But it is not my purpose to review 
M. Villemain’s history. It is a fitting time, however, to review, in 
connection with the appearance of this work, the career of the great 
Pope who is the subject of it. 

The idea to which Hildebrand devoted himself was that of the 
absolute supremacy of the church as represented by the Papacy— 
the Pope’s right of jurisdiction over the church and the world, or, as 
the term is, “‘ the ecumenical power of the Pope.” With consummate 
genius and daring he labored to exalt the Papal power. This purpose 
is the key of his life. Let us see by what means he endeavored to 
realize it, and with what success. 
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I. Hildebrand and the Popes. 


Hildebrand’s training fitted him for the work he was to undertake. 
Having as a boy showu uncommon talent, he was early consecrated 
to learning and religion. He waseducateda monk. Born to noalliances 
with the rich and powerful, free from all entanglements with the world, 
he bade fair from the start to become wholly the servant of the church.! 
With an enterprise which was characteristic of him, he set out from 
Rome, where his religious life began, to connect himself with the 
famous Benedictine monastery of Cluny, in Burgundy. There pre- 
vailed at Cluny a spirit of high ecclesiasticism. Indeed, the govern- 
ment of the Benedictines itself was a kind of miniature papacy with 
Cluny for its Rome. It was under the influence of Cluny, no doubt, 
that the churchly ideas and the churchly ambition of Hildebrand 
became so strongly developed. 

Circumstances early gave him the opportunity to make his ideas felt. 


1 Hildebrand was thé son of a humble carpenter. He was born at Soana, in Tuscany. 
His name implies Teutonic descent. 
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When Henry III, the Emperor of Germany, selected Bruno, Bishop of 
Toul, for the Papacy, and summoned him to the imperial presence at 
Worms, Hildebrand chanced to be in that city. He was already known 
to fame, and Bruno sought an interview with him. The Pope-elect invi- 
ted the monk to go with him to Rome. Hildebrand declined, and when 
asked his reason, replied: ‘“‘ Because, without canonical investiture, 
and by the royal and secular appointment alone, you are going to lay 
hands on the See of Rome.” This answer revealed at the outset the 
spirit of Hildebrand, and was a fitting introduction to the career 
which followed. The remonstrance prevailed with Bruno. He de- 
cided not to accept the pontificate unless he was freely elected by the 
clergy and people of Rome. The Papacy had fallen into a wretched 
dependence upon secular power. Hildebrand had seen Henry III 
depose Gregory VI, and appoint three Popes in succession after him. 
Bruno was the third. In fact, Henry IIT had re-established in Rome 
the imperial power of Charlemagne, and of Otho I. The clergy and 
the people of Rome could not elect or consecrate a Pope without the 
imperial sanction. Such an infringement of the rights of the church 
Hildebrand could not tolerate, for the election of the Pope belonged 
by ancient right to the Roman clergy and people alone. With Hil- 
debrand at his side, Bruno made his journey to Rome in none of the 
state of a Pope-elect, but in all the lowliness and simplicity of a pil- 
grim. Hildebrand’s letters prepared Rome to welcome Bruno. The 
whole city came out to meet him. The pilgrim candidate proceeded 
barefoot to St. Peter’s, and then besought the clergy and people to 
declare their will concerning him. They made him Pope by accla- 
mation, and he became Leo IX. This was Hildebrand’s first triumph. 
He had influenced Bruno to assert the church’s independence at least. 

Hildebrand was rewarded with ecclesiastical office, and naturally 
became the Pope’s principal adviser. His position was really nothing 
else than that of prime minister. When he came to Rome with Bruno 
he was in the full vigor of manhood, between thirty and forty years 
old.'' He contrived with extraordinary skill to be from this time the 
guide of the Papacy during all the pontificates till his own eleva- 
tion. He came to be styled “Lord of the Lord Pope.” This period 
of twenty-four years, when he was master of the Popes, is the prelude 
to the magnificent drama of his life. 

Leo and his counsellor found themselves in dark, disordered times. 
It is impossible adequately to describe the degradation of the church 


1 Octavian (John XII, 955-963) was the first of the Popes who assumed an ecclesiastical 
name. He wanted an ecclesiastical name because his own name was so disgraced by the sins 
of his secular life. 

* He was born between the years 1010 and 1020. 
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during the preceding one hundred and fifty years. The tenth century 
has been called pre-eminently the seculum obscurum. The Papacy 
had furnished examples of every sort of crime and shame. Indeed, 
Roman Catholics find a strong argument to prove the presence of 
Christ in the church in the fact that she was not destroyed by the 
wicked Popes of those days. Had not Christ been aboard, they say, 
the ship would have gone down. The clergy was venal, and simony 
was rife. The bishops almost regularly bought their bishoprics of 
the secular powers, and then sold the inferior offices of the church. 
The clergy was licentioug also. Many priests had concubines; 
many were married, and in the eye of the church the latter were 
worse than the former.’ Nor is this all to be said. The impurity 
of the clergy was such as to give occasion to the Liber Gomorrhianus 
of Pietro Damiani. The character of the Papacy itself was immeasura- 
ble elevated in Leo IX. The Pope, with Hildebrand at his elbow, 
determined to reform, if he might, the evils of the church. Accord- 
ingly he held councils which prohibited simony and clerical marriage. 
Hildebrand was bent on reform, and the times were ripe for it. It 
would seem that at the propitious moment he had stepped into power 
Yet, though he continued to pursue this object during the long inter- 
val between Leo’s pontificate and his own, he effected little till he 
held the reins of Papal power completely in his own hands. 

During this period Hildebrand earnestly sought also to achieve the 
independence of the church in Papal elections, in behalf of which he 
had induced Leo to make so notable a demonstration. But his suc- 
cess was only partial. He found much need of patience and com- 
promise. Even after Henry III had died, and the opportunity was 
improved to elect a Pope (Stephen IX) without consulting the Ger- 
man court, Hildebrand found it necessary or politic to visit the 
Regent Mother, Agnes, and reconcile her, if might be, to the irregu- 
lar proceding. Under Nicolas II, indeed, Hildebrand secured the 
passing of the famous decree which entrusted the election of the popes 
to the cardinal bishops and cardinal priests—a decree which had not 
a little to do with the subsequent increase of Papal power. But pro- 
vision had to be made in this decree for the ratification of the Emperor 
as well as that of the people? Nevertheless, Alexander II, the im- 
mediate successor of Nicolas, was chosen quite independently of 
Henry IV, the young king of Germany. Alexander's title was not 


1 Marriage was common among the clergy in Lombardy and north of the Alps. Many 
priests boldly justified themselves in marriage by Scripture, and the usage of the primitive 
church. 

? This decree was passed in Lateran Council of 1059. In the next century the whole power 
of electing @ pontiff was placed in the college of cardinals. 
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undisputed. By royal order an anti-pope was elected in Germany, 
who made his way to Rome, and got possession of the castle of St. 
Angelo. At length he was subdued, however, and afterwards died 
in exile and poverty. Such was the fate of the king’s Pope. This 
issue was another triumph for the church. 

But Hildebrand aimed at something much greater than simply 
Papal independence of secular power, though he found it so difficult 
to establish even this. His doctrine was that the Pope should have 
authority over secular powers. Some occurrences during Alexander's 
pontificate were calculated to realize in a measure even this loftier 
conception of the church’s dignity. Thus he rejoiced in the decided 
recognition of Papal authority when William the Conqueror appealed 
to the Pope against Harold. To support William was to increase the 
importance of the church. Gladly was the Papal bull issued which 
sanctioned the Conquest. Again, when the profligate Henry IV was 
bent on divorcing his wife without good cause, the Pope opposed his 
purpose, and threatened him with ecclesiastical censure. The Pope 
prevailed, and Bertha was not divorced. And, finally, when Henry 
was accused of paying his troops with the money of the church and 
with the proceeds of traffic in benefices, the Pope dared to summon 
the king of Germany to Rome to vindicate himself before the bar of 
the church. To employ another’s language: “This summons realized 
Hildebrand’s idea of the tone the church should assume towards the 
powers of the earth.” 


II. The Election of Gregory VII. 


Soon after this summons Alexander died. Hildebrand had long 
been the power behind the throne, and now at length the time came 
for him to occupy himself the chair of St. Peter. Several remarka- 
ble circumstances connected with .his election help us somewhat to 
understand the man and his policy. For one thing, his election was 
irregular and contrary to ancient usage in that it took place Before 
the third day after the funeral of his predecessor. Indeed, even 
while Hildebrand was engaged in the funeral ceremony of the deceased 
Pope, a general cry arose, “Hildebrand is Pope.” He was elected 
that day. Whether he really desired to be Pope or not, it might 
have been expected that Hildebrand would repress this unlawful 
haste, and positively refuse to admit the validity of his election, how- 
ever enthusiastic, unless it were delayed till the proper time. Was 
he, however, too much afraid of losing his opportunity? Did he 
think it necessary to take advantage of this outbust of popular 
enthusiasm before any adverse influence should check it, before the 
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many who dreaded his vigorous reforms should have a chance to 
work against him? Some historians go so far as to assert that this 
tumultuous election was carried through in accordance with a pre- 
arranged programme. Another singular circumstance was the fact 
that Hildebrand accepted the See of Rome with apparent reluctance 
and humility. He could have been made Pope, no doubt, if he had 
desired, more than once before. He had been biding his time. He 
had been thoroughly schooled in churchmanship, and now he might 
have the largest opportunity of exercising it. He had long been 
Pope in reality. When, if not now, was he to step forward and 
become Pope in name as well? The Papacy was ready for him, and 
he for it. But he remonstrated, and seemed disposed to push aside 
the Papal crown. Perhaps he feigned reluctance in order the easier 
to shift from himself the responsibility of his irregular election. And 
yet Hildebrand, clearly foreseeing the hardships and the dangers of 
the course to which he was committed, might well have shrunk from 
the struggle before him. The success of tlie hour did not blind him. 
Thus great men sometimes tremble even while they grasp the supreme 
object of their ambition. Hildebrand always protested that he was 
made Pope against his own inclination. ‘“ We behold,” he wrote at 
the time of his election, “the cares that surround us, and the burden 
that is laid on us; and when our conscience and our infirmity tremble 
under its weight, our soul desires the dissolution of the body rather 
than a life so full of peril.” 

But what seems the strangest thing of all about this election is 
that Hildebrand would not be consecrated without the consent of 
Henry IV. Weshould have supposed that when Hildebrand himself 
assumed the tiara the Papal independence would be asserted to the 
fullest extent. He was not the man to be controlled by the provision 
of the decree of Nicolas II, that the Emperor must ratify the election 
of the Pope. Even Hildebrand’s immediate predecessor, Alexander 
II, had ignored this provision. But Alexander had in consequence 
been worried by an anti-pope. Probably Hildebrand wanted to 
guard against a similar annoyance. Resolute and bold as he was, 
Hildebrand possessed consummate caution. He deemed it wise to 
appeal to Henry for his consent, and called himself only pontiff-elect 
till the king gave it. Then he was consecrated Pope under the 
name of Gregory VII. It was the year 1073. 


IfI. Reforms. 


The first council under the new Pope showed what was to be ex- 
pected from his resolute temper. The decrees against the existing 
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evils seem heretofore to have accomplished little or nothing. But in 
the annual council of 1074 “all simonist priests, and all who lived 
with wives or concubines were suspended from the service of the 
altar.” Moreover, the extraordinary charge was issued to the people 
that they should neither obey such priests, nor take the sacraments 
from them. Thus the Pope called on the laity to be the accusers, 
practically the judges, of the clergy. Herein he seemed to forget 
himself, and to strike a blow at the cause he loved so well. Would 
it not injure the prestige of the church everywhere, if laymen might 
accept or reject the ministrations of the priest according to their 
judgment of his merit? Time had been when the anathema was 
pronounced against any laic who should accuse a cleric. Besides, 
Gregory struck at the church doctrine of the objective validity of the 
sacraments, for he seemed to make their validity depend on the char- 
acter of the administrator. The church might well shudder at the 
awful doctrine that the validity of her sacraments was impaired by 
the sins of her priests. But Gregory seems to have cared compara- 
tively little for points of doctrine. In his idea Christianity was not 
so much doctrine as the visible kingdom of God in the world. Are we 
to suppose that Gregory foresaw the terrible social confusion which 
resulted from the license he gave the people—the profanation of the 
sacraments, the lawless fanaticism against the married clergy, and 
the bitter sufferings of the priests who had to choose between re- 
nouncing wife and home, or living under the Papal ban and the 
popular contempt? Most likely he had looked at the matter broadly 
and taken into account all the probable consequences of his seemingly 
reckless decree, but had determined to effect his object by every 
extremest measure. 

These reforms were now to be pushed in the most uncompromising 
manner. Doubtless Gregory did not seek them as ends in themselves, 
but rather as means to another end. He knew full well that the 
church could not be supreme unless she were reformed. She must be 
well disciplined, if she would conquer. She must be renovated that 
she might the more surely be aggrandized. Reform was the road to 
. power. See how much both these reforms would help on the cause 
of ecclesiastical supremacy. If the selling of ecclesiastical digni- 
ties were abolished, the secular power would lose one important ad- 
vantage of disposing of them, and could be the more easily deprived 
of its right to doso. If the right were not a source of pecuniary 
profit to secular rulers, they would be less tenacious of it. Indeed, 
the offence of simony might be made a pretext for the church’s denying 


peremptorily the right of secular investiture. And as regards the 
F 
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prohibition of clerical marriage, Gregory understood clearly that a 
celibate clergy, free from domestic duties and delights, transmitting 
no hereditary rights, not scattered about in private dwellings, but 
living in communities of its own and under careful surveillance, was 
a compact and manageable body of unspeakable value in maintain- 
ing and enlarging the authority of the church. Moreover, by this 
steadfast opposition to clerical marriage, Gregory, himself an ascetic, 
attached the entire monastic party to his person, and was sure to find 
in it a valuable ally against secular power. Gregory’s intention— 


To assure to himself for the conflict with Henry the assistance 
of a party moved by a strong fanaticism has as much to do with 
the Pope’s attempt to enforce clerical celibacy as any conviction of 
the importance of conformity to the rule, or of the benefit of the rule 
itself." 


Certainly to treat marriage as a “ species of incontinence ” was the 
last remedy for the impurity of the clergy. Gregory was more bent 
on establishing the rule of clerical celibacy than on destroying the 
practice of clerical incontinence. 

In the next annual council, in February, 1075, Gregory unmasked his 
batteries. A decree was passed putting under the anathema any sover- 
eign who should presume to confer a church dignity, and both excom- 
municating and deposing every bishop or abbot who should take his 
office from the hands of a layman. The decree was a bold denial of the 
right of secular investiture. It attacked a long-established prerogative 
of kings. The church of that time was somewhat in the position of the 
Anglican and Lutheran churches to-day. It was a branch of the 
civil service (if one may use such a term in relation to feudal gov- 
ernment). But Gregory knew that it was vain to expect the supre- 
macy of the church while her dignities were at the disposal of the 
sovereigns of the world. The church must be in no wise the creature 
of the state. This decree of 1075 was a tremendous stride of the 
ecclesiastical pretensions. Heretofore only the traffic and venality 
associated with secular investiture had been condemned; now the 
right of investiture itself was denied. If Gregory, as we have seen, 
so ardently desired the complete independence of the church in the 
election of Pope, he could not but desire still more this vastly broader 
ecclesiastical independence, the freedom of all the church’s offices 
from secular control. His attempts to achieve it resulted in the War 
of Investiture, which has been called the most memorable struggle in 
human history, and in which Gregory was engaged with shifting 


1 Die Einfiihrung der erzwungenen Ehelosigkeit, by the brothers Theiner, Vol. II, p. 166. 
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fortunes till the close of his life. It was 4 struggle for ecclesiastical, 
instead of secular, control of the church, for a universal hierarchy 
instead of what were in a certain degree state churches. Unques- 
tionably it was better for the people, in the feudal society of the 
middle ages, that the sole right of investiture should reside in the 
church. So long as feudal lords could sell the offices of the church 
to the highest bidder, or confer them on their creatures and tools, 
what protection was left the common people against feudal tyranny ? 
A clergy under appointment from the church was likely to be better 
than one having mercenary relations with the state. The tyranny of 
feudalism in those days was worse than the tyranny of the church. 
These attempts to put an end to simony, to enforce clerical celibacy, 
and to abolish secular investiture, make up the reformation under 
Gregory VII—“ the Reformation of the Eleventh Century.” 


IV. The Two Councils. 


The relations of Gregory VII and King Henry IV, of Germany, 
seem always to have been of a disagreeable character, whatever 
pleasant feeling towards each other they at times found it politic to 
affect. They evidently hated each other heartily, and feared each 
other constantly. Whichever one of them happened to be the weaker 
at any time would conciliate the other; whichever happened to be 
the stronger would improve the opportunity to intimidate the weaker. 
Henry might quite as well have written to Gregory what Gregory 
once wrote to him: “While thou dost affect much respect and 
smoothness in thy words, thou showest thyself very hard in thy acts.” 
When the decree against secular investiture was promulgated, Henry 
was engaged in putting down a revolt in Saxony and Thuringia. The 
king was victorious, and Gregory wrote him an affectionate letter, 
even conferring on him the title of Emperor, which the Pope had thus 
far withheld. But this concession was designed only to flatter the 
victim whose ruin he plotted. The wily Pope continued to depose, 
right and left, the refractory bishops of Germany; he rejected 
Henry’s proposal to have the pretensions of the church publicly dis- 
cussed ; and, finally, hearing that Henry had disposed of important 
bishoprics in defiance of the recent decrees, he summoned the Emperor 
to appear before the council at Rome (under pain of excommunication 
if he failed), and to answer the church then and there for his many 
crimes. Thus the church again lifted her voice, and this time with a 
terrible threat, against the strongest sovereign of the world. Thus 
she again asserted her authority over the world. 

The young and haughty Henry had ignored the former summons. 
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Flushed now with the pride of his late victory he was still less likely 
to heed this one. So far from obeying was he that he resolved on 
retaliation, and ordered a convocation to meet at Worms for the pur- 
pose of deposing the Pope. Thus the two antagonists stood proudly 
over against each other. The Pope threatened the Emperor with 
excommunication ; the Emperor threatened the Pope with deposition. 
It was a conflict of persons and a conflict of principles. Gregory saw 
in Henry a rebel against the church. Henry saw in Gregory a rebel 
against the king. Gregory saw in Henry a lawless monarch, an arrant 
simonist, a friend and companion of the excommunicated. Henry saw 
in Gregory a prelate whose vast ambition, whose shrewdness and 
daring, might prove fatal to his throne. It was no wonder that 
Gregory and Henry had come to assume the present attitude toward 
each other, for there had long existed a singular interdependence 
between Pope and Emperor. By imperial decree the Pope must 
receive the ratification of his election from the Emperor. The Emperor 
in turn was to expect from the Pope a formal coronation as Emperor. 
For the Pope to confer the rite seemed like an investiture by God 
himself. Naturally enough then there was some confusion about the 
reciprocal authority of the two powers. The Emperor was not willing 
to regard the Pope as his superior; yet the Pope was an extraordi- 
nary kind of subject. The Emperors treated the Popes as subjects, 
“just as,” to use Newman’s comparison, “a naturalist of our day in 
despair ranks a whale among mammalia.” But Gregory regarded 
all princes as the subjects of Christ and of his Vicar. It was not 
strange that the Emperor of Germany was unwilling to be the vassal 
of the Pope. 

But before either of the hostile councils convened, a remarkable 
episode in Gregory’s life occurred—the assault of Cenci—which sheds 
some light on his position and his character. On Christmas eve of 
1076, Gregory went, according to custom, to celebrate mass at the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore. It was a terrible night. The wind 
was furious, and the earth was deluged with rain. The little proces- 
sion of the Pope, nothing daunted, had crept along the dark and de- 
serted streets to the distant church, had entered and engaged in the 
solemn midnight service, when suddenly the silence of the great 
basilica was broken by the cry of warriors and the clash of arms. The 
old enemy of Gregory, the lawless Cenci, had come with his band to 
assault the Pope at the very altar. Gregory was carried off, wounded, 
to a strong fortress in the city; but the next day the people rose up 
and delivered him. Such was the fortitude of the Pope that during 
all this night of danger, insult, and suffering, not a word of entreaty 
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or complaint escaped his lips, while immediately after his release he 
returned to the basilica and resumed the mass at the point where it 
had been so rudely broken off. Such was his pity, that when Cenci, 
seeing that the people would prevail against his fortress, threw him- 
self at the Pope’s feet and besought absolution, it was readily granted 
him. And such were the pontiff’s pride and shrewdness that he was 
willing to ignore this violence he had suffered at home rather than by 
noticing it to compromise the Papal name abroad. These then were 
some of the characteristics of the man who had undertaken to subdue 
Henry IV. 

In January of the following year, Henry’s council was held at 
Worms, and deposed the Pope. A non-ecumenical council of Ger- 
man bishops at Worms deposes the Pope of Rome! Soon after was 
held at Rome, the annual council to which Henry had received sum- 
mons. His answer was the imperial command to Gregory to come 
down from the throne of St. Peter. Only Gregory’s protection saved 
the daring messenger from the fury of the council. The Pope, of 
course, excommunicated Henry. But more than this, he declared the 
Emperor deposed. To Gregory’s mind it was clear that an excom- 
municated king was incapacitated for government. Excommunica- 
tion implied deposition. The resolute pontiff loosed all Christians 
from their oaths to Henry, and forbade every one to obey him as king. 
This last stroke was the boldest of all. It was a great assertion of 
ecclesiastical authority to summon the Emperor of Germany before 
the bar of the church. It was a much greater one to excommunicate 
him. And now the Pope sought to tear him from his throne. 
Surely the Papal pretensions had almost reached their climax. 

From this council issued the famous declaration of Papal preroga- 
tive called “ Hildebrand’s Dictates,” wherein was asserted in general 
terms that sovereignty of the Pope which had just been exercised in 
the particular case of Henry. Among its sentences are such as these: 
“The Pope can loose subjects from the oath of fealty.” ‘‘ He has the 
right of deposing emperors.” “He can be judged by no one.” “A 
Roman pontiff canonically ordained becomes at once by the merits of 
St. Peter indissolubly holy.” ‘All the princes of the earth shall kiss 
the feet of the Pope, but of none other.” A letter which Gregory shortly 
afterwards sent to the prelates of Germany is a good commentary on 
the “‘Dictates” and shows how confused were Gregory’s ideas of 
spiritual and temporal power. He argues that because kings are 
usurpers, while priests are ordained of God; because kings must re- 
ceive absolution from priests, while they themselves can give it to no 
one; because kings cannot by the word of their mouth create the body 
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and blood of the Lord, therefore priests are the fathers and masters 
of kings and princes. In the “Dictates” Gregory stamped with the 
seal of his authority all the Papal pretensions which, by means of 
whatever impostures and whatever favoring circumstances, had been 
gaining strength for centuries. It was not a mere territorial dominion 
to which Gregory aspired. His ambition sought something greater 
than even a wide territorial rule. This was something he had no 
chance, perhaps no thought, of obtaining. However much land or 
local secular power Gregory VII or previous Popes may have pos- 
sessed, “no Pope can be named,” says Dollinger, “previous to 
Innocent ITI, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, who actually 
reigned over a large territory.” The temporal power which Gregory 
assumed was something quite different from what is commonly meant 
by that term to-day. It was a general superintendence of the secular 
affairs of the world. The Papal monarchy was not simply one sover- 
eignty among others, but a sovereignty above all others. The Pope ex- 
pected, by virtue of his high office as God’s Vicar in the world, to exercise 
a supreme direction everywhere; to be, as has been well expressed, 
“the chief moderator at the head of the European commonwealth.” 
Gregory had the most exalted idea of the Papacy, the lowest idea of 
the state. “The state,” he said, “is Satan’s, not God’s work.” 
Those rude and lawless times were favorable to this Papal assump- 
tion. Good men, at least, wanted a visible representative of God in 
the world, an embodiment of right, so to speak, which should restrain 
the pride and power of kings, and judge the sins of all. 


V. Henry at Canossa. 


Henry’s deposition of the Pope was futile; far otherwise the Pope’s 
deposition of him. The power of the Papal anathema was terrible in 
those days. The excommunication of Henry encouraged the disaf- 
fected Saxons; it drove the Emperor into a fearful isolation. Daily 
his enemies multipled, and his friends dropped off. The difficulty 
came to this at last, that a diet of Henry’s enemies invited the Pope 
to come to Augsburg the following February (it was then November) 
to judge the Emperor before the seigniors of his kingdom. It 
further declared that Henry should lose his kingdom unless he ob- 
tained the annulling of the excommunication before a year had elapsed 
from the time it was pronounced, and that he should lead a private 
life till the day of the Augsburg trial. The Emperor was obliged to 
accept these conditions. He became desperate thinking of his affairs. 
He saw that his only hope of restoring his lost fortunes lay in secur- 
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ing absolution from the Pope. At length he started to cross the 
Alps. It was an unusually severe winter, and the journey was 
hazardous and dismal in the extreme. In Italy his Lombard sub- 
jects received him with joy, and he might have led an army of them 
against the Pope. But he had come to seek the Pope’s forgiveness, 
and he hurried on to meet him. He found the Pope at Canossa. 
_ The impregnable fortress of Canossa belonged to Matilda of Tus- 
cany, ‘the Great Countess,” as she was called. This beautiful and 
queenly woman, scholar, soldier, devotee, sovereign, served the Papacy 
with utmost zeal, and kept all her resources at Gregory’s command. 
He was her confessor, and had been her teacher. Her attachment to 
him was ardent and religious. Gregory, who had already started 
for Germany and was ignorant of Henry’s real purpose, took refuge 
with Matilda at Canossa when the Emperor crossed the Alps. But 
Henry appeared at the castle clad as a penitent. The two outer 
gates were opened to him. For three successive days he came and 
vainly sought admission to the inner castle. He was kept waiting 
thus in the cold of midwinter with his bare feet on the snow. The 
haughty prince who had insulted and defied the Pope, stood fast- 
ing and weeping before the gate, begging for a chance to ask for 
pardon. When at last he was admitted he threw himself at 
full length on the pavement at the Pope’s feet, and cried: “ Par- 
don me, blessed father, pardon me.” The two antagonists had 
met at last, and the Emperor lay at the feet of the Pope. There 
are few more dramatic passages in history, few scenes more interesting 
to artist or poet 

The absolution was granted; but Gregory has always been con- 
demned for severity at Canossa. The German insurgents were indig- 
nant because Henry was let off so easily, for the excommunication 
was the great moral support of their cause. The absolution would 
break the spell. The Pope knew it. Is it true that he said to the 
insurgents that he should send Henry back “more accusable than he 
was before”? Did the Pope play so hypocritical a part as to pardon 
the Emperor in order that his future crimes might be aggravated by 
his having been absolved? Did Gregory receive him back into the 
church that he might be able to thrust him out a second time? The 
Pope’s course has been interpreted thus bysome. Atall events, even 
if Gregory honestly absolved the Emperor, he meant to disgrace him 
thoroughly. How much it would enhance the Pope's glory, how 
much it would lessen Henry’s, when the rumor of the Emperor’s bitter 
humiliation should go abroad. The Pope, indeed, took pains that 
the rumor should be spread far and wide. 
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VI. The Fall of Gregory. 

The Pope had not revoked the decree of deposition against Henry. 
Excommunication took away the civil power; but absolution did not 
restore it. Henry returned to Germany infuriated against the Pope. 
The insurgents elected Rudolph king. In the quarrel between 
Henry and Rudolph the Pope assumed a neutral attitude, and desired 
to be arbiter between the rivals. He wanted himself to make the new 
king, if new king there were to be. He bore himself towards Henry 
and Rudolph as towards two candidates, either of whom he might 
raise to the throne as he would. He called both kings, and incensed 
Rudolph’s party, with which his sympathies really were, by treating 
Henry the same as if the unrevoked decree of deposition had not 
altogether destroyed his claim to the throne. 

At last Rudolph’s seemed to be the winning cause; and the Pope 
thought that the time had come openly to espouse it. In the Council 
of 1080 he let fall on Henry the anathema which had been hanging 
over his head ever since he left Canossa. He again asserted the 
arrogant pretensions of the church. To the fathers he said: “If 
ye judge spiritual things, how much more power have ye over secular. 
If ye judge the angels, who are the masters of haughty princes, how 
much more shall ye judge the princes, who are their slaves.” 

One more step remained for the Pope’s ambition. He had essayed 
to take away the empire from one claimant ; he would now bestow it 
on another. He sent to Rudolph an imperial crown, inscribed with 
the famous sentence, Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rudolpho. 
Now, truly, the Papal pretensions had reached their climax. 

Henry resolved to march into Italy, and attack the Pope in his 
citadel. Even after Rudolph was slain, Henry knew that it was 
useless to think of subjugating the rebels while the Pope stood 
behind to encourage them. Henry marched upon Rome. Three 
successive years he pitched his camp before the city. At length 
he became master of half of it. Twice more he went and came. 
Finally the Romans received him. It was a wonderful change of 
fortune—Henry residing at the Lateran, and Gregory driven into 
St. Angelo. The Anti-pope Guibert, whom Henry had brought with 
him, was consecrated at St. John Lateran; and Guibert formally 
crowned Henry emperor in St. Peter’s. And these deeds were 
enacted in Rome, under the very eye of Gregory! Now was the 
triumph of the king who had been brought to stoop so low at 
Canossa. The two antagonists were near each other again; but this 
time the Pope seemed to be at the mercy of the Emperor. 

Robert Guiscard, however, came from South Italy to the rescue of 
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the pontiff, and Henry retired before the Norman. But if Guiscard 
delivered Gregory from captivity, he led him into exile. The insolence 
and ravages of Guiscard’s half-barbarous troops occasioned a fearful 
strife with the inhabitants, during which a considerable part of the 
city was burned. Gregory had to take his share of the popular 
indignation, and paid a heavy price for being helped by such friends. 
He was obliged to leave Rome with Guiscard ; and he left it never 
to return. With what grief and disappointment must he have with- 
drawn from the great city where he had reigned over the church 
so long. In Salerno he was left alone, far from old scenes and 
friends, stripped of his power, dependent, poor, to wear out a wretched 
exile, while his enemies were triumphant— Henry re-establishing 
himself in Germany, the anti-pope in possession of Rome. Gregory 
was probably about seventy years old, and almost worn out. His 
remaining strength was not equal to bearing his bitter reverses. 
With the words, “ZI have loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
and therefore I die in exile,” he closed his brilliant and eventful life. 
The lonely death of the great Pope at Salerno has been compared to 
that of Napoleon at St. Helena. Gregory died on the twenty-fifth 
of May, 1085. 


VII. The Character of Gregory VII. 


Thus did the great theocrat, after contending for the Papal 
sovereignty so long, die in exile, and apparently defeated as well as 
deserted. But his vast schemes were too much in accord with the 
spirit of the age, and had been too boldly and vigorously prosecuted, 
to fail in his death or defeat. Gregory died disappointed, but not 
unsuccessful. The great impulse he gave to the cause of Papal 
sovereignty has been felt ever since. In our own day, the temporal 
power of the Pope seems to have reached about its lowest point. 
We see him deprived of the States of the Church. We listen to his 
feeble protests against the political changes and the progress of the 
age. We hear his nugatory declaration of the Romish Church’s 
claim on the German emperor of the nineteenth century. But time 
has been since Hildebrand’s day, when all the kings of Europe stood 
in awe of the Pope. Gregory’s successors carried on the reforms he 
so well inaugurated. Even his rival, the Anti-pope Guibert, while 
Gregory was still shut up in St. Angelo, raised his voice against 
simony and clerical marriage. 

Gregory died leaving Henry under the anathema. It was always 
like a sword of vengeance hanging over the Emperor’s head. Cast 
off by the church, despoiled of his kingdom, Henry sank at last 
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under the load of his miseries. He died in a wretchedness which 
was thought a fitting punishment for his reckless life and his high- 
handed resistance to the Pope. The anti-pope had to yield to the 
second regular successor of Gregory, Urban II. As to Gregory’s 
grand idea of bringing the whole world under ecclesiastical control, 
the idea of a Christian theocracy, so to speak, it was so absolutely 
opposed to the spirit of Christianity that it was not likely ever to be 
realized. 

What shall we say of a man who wrought thus wisely and thus 
boldly for a lifetime, that he might realize the grandest conception 
of worldly sovereignty ever formed? What a spirit of command, 
what statecraft, what courage, to play the part of the ruler of the 
world while he was without worldly power or so much as an army 
of his own! He was certainly one of the greatest statesmen of all 
times. He was perhaps the greatest churchman. He seems to have 
had a sublime faith in the ecclesiastical and Papal rights for which 
he contended. He failed to see nothing that might serve his purpose. 
If he did not inaugurate the Crusades, it was only because circum- 
stances were wholly unfavorable to the great undertaking in his 
day. He had it in his heart, and was eager to be the centre of so 
great an ecclesiastical enthusiasm, and the leader of so large an 
ecclesiastical army as he foresaw a crusade would call into being: 
He had young men come to Rome from distant regions, that they 
might be fully trained for serving the church among their peoples. 
He zealously watched her interests, always and everywhere. He 
always stood armed with patience, and equal to any fate he might 
meet as the head of the church. He could not yield. When, after 
Rudolph’s sudden death and Henry’s capture of Rome, his firmness 
was put to so severe a test, nothing would tempt him to negotiate 
with Henry. If he would even then have crowned Henry emperor, 
the prince stood ready, though he possessed half the city, to ignore 
the anti-pope, and give Gregory peace and security at Rome. Per- 
haps there was some tone of bitterness, of an outraged sense of 
desert, in those last words of his, as if he would rebuke God as well 
as men for the inglorious termination of a life wherein he had served 
the cause of the church so bravely and so well. Altogether he 
deserves perhaps to be made an example of “ecclesiastical detach- 
ment,” as indeed Newman has made him, he devoted himself to the 
Papacy and the church with so little regard to personal ease and 
personal danger. 

If in judging his personal character, we separate him from the 
times in which he lived, and try him “by the standard of a pure 
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evangelical knowledge,” to employ Neander’s expression, or if we look 
at it simply with the spirit of intense hatred of Popery which belongs 
to Protestants, and hold Gregory responsible in large measure for 
the gigantic evils which Papacy has caused, we shall do him great 
injustice. To say that he had more to do than any one else with 
establishing the pretensions of the Papacy, is not to say that he was 
a monster of iniquity. His private morals at least were above 
reproach. He was never guilty of venality. Once, when a count 
had been excommunicated by his bishop for vicious conduct, and had 
sent presents to the Pope to conciliate his favor, they were returned 
with the message that the head of the church could receive nothing 
from him till he had put away his sin. Under Gregory’s influence, 
bribery was suppressed at the Roman court. He was neither sensual 
nor luxurious, but an avowed and consistent ascetic. The greatest 
charge against his moral character grew out of his intimacy with 
the Countess Matilda. The slander was spread especially by those 
enemies of his who were opposed to clerical celibacy; but the Pope 
vouchsafed no answer to it. The well-known austerity of his life 
was answer enough. No historian of importance considers the charge 
substantiated. It was the case of a priest giving to a young woman 
the tender affection of a religious father, and receiving her pure 
and reverential love in return. No more do impartial historians 
believe that Gregory was a necromancer. The vulgar of those days 
regarded learning as magic. 

Gregory was a moral man; but he was not religious. The 
Church of Rome naturally regards him as a saint, though he 
was never regularly canonized. Paul V appointed the twenty-fifth 
of May for his festival; and in the Acta Sanctorum, under that day, 
many pages are devoted to his virtues and achievements. But he 
was no devotee. He has no place among such men as Francis of 
Assisi. Says Gregorovius: “His nature was not spiritual, but 
political. The priestly vestments do not seem to become him.” 

But whatever his private character may have been, he was a 
crafty, often unscrupulous ruler. He directed the affairs of the 
church with the sly and subtle dealing of a worldly politician. It 
was not, indeed, his principle to do as Cardinal Richelieu, who said, 
“ Having taken my resolution, I advance straight forward, throwing 
or cutting down everything in my way, and then cover all with 
my red robe.” He does not appear to have been merciless or 
vindictive. He shrank from brutality and bloodshed. But perhaps 
he would hardly have been a fit Pope of the Church of Rome in the 
middle-ages if he had not believed that the end could sanctify the 
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means. Jesuitism was a principle in the church before Ignatius 
Loyola. Gregory never exchanged the crosier for the spear, as 
did Leo IX, not many years before; but he artfully prolonged 
the struggle between Henry and his subjects, and must be held 
responsible for no small part of the miseries of that long and 
terrible strife. 

But, not to carry these comments further, it seems to me that as 
one finishes the marvellous story of Hildebrand’s life and pontificate, 
one must feel that every chapter of it leaves the impression of a man 
who was more churchman than Christian, who loved rule more than 
righteousness, the theocracy more than God. 


STEPHEN H. StTackKpo.e. 
Bostox HIGHLANDS. 


Note.—The career of Hildebrand has acquired, of course, a fresh interest since the Vatican 
decrees of 1870; and the time was opportune for the appearance of the new life of him by 
Villemain. The doctrine which Hildebrand so illustriously supported is not obsolete. Since 
the preceding article was written, a still livelier interest has been imparted to the subject of 
it by Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“‘ Expostulation,” and the vigorous discussion this pamphlet is now 
causing. The Romish Church of our time virtually claims a universal monarchy. The state 
must be the vassal of the church. Slight as is the Pope’s influence with the governments of 
the world to-day, he does not lower the proud claim of Hildebrand. The Pope is at present 
politically insignificant. There seems to be little likelihood that his temporal power will be 
restored to him; yet, no doubt, the ultramontane idea of his sovereignty would not be fully 
satisfied unless this included a control of secular affairs as general and as absolute as that 
which Hildebrand aimed at in the eleventh century. How strong, for instance, is the recent 
language of Archbishop Manning in his address to the Roman Catholic Academia. 























THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT OF PULPIT ORATORY. 


a. the Christian literature of eighteen centuries, one little 

volume stands out prominent and alone. It is suited to all 
stages of culture and to all conditions of mankind. It is found where- 
ever our English tongue is spoken. It has passed into the cognate 
languages of Europe; it has been translated into the dialects of the 
farthest Hast ; and to-day, as the eye of the reader rests upon these 
pages, the unlettered Hindoo in his Pagan home is exulting over the 
victories of Great-heart, or gazing with Christian, from the mountain 
top, on the distant glories of the Celestial City. 

What means the strange enchantment of this magic book? What 
elements compose the charm which can cast a spell on the spirit of a 
child, or dissolve the apathy of an old man’s heart ; that, at a touch, 
can annihilate all distinctions of culture, and bind in common brother- 
hood the savage and the sage ? 

It is answered, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress is an allegory.” But are all 
allegories thus interesting? Might it not have been as much an alle- 
gory as it is, yet without such wondrous power? Need it have been 
so thronged with life, so crowded with realities? Might it not have 
been an allegory which transformed men into qualities, instead of one 
which transformed qualities into men? The truth is, “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is something more than an allegory. 

The secret of its enduring worth, the pledge of its unfailing useful- 
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ness, is all too little understood. Along its lines, as they were traced 
by an aching hand, ina cell so damp, that “ verily he feared the moss 
would sometime grow upon his eyebrows,” there played the light of 
a great principle; the full philosophy of which the author may have 
failed to fathom, but in child-like sympathy with which he thought 
and wrote. A glimpse of it is caught in the words of Mr. Honest. 
“So the old gentleman blushed, and said: ‘ Not honesty in the 
abstract—but Honest is my name.’” Abstraction is sedulously ban- 
ished from its pages. Qualities are converted into men and things. 
Despondency is the “ Slough of Despond.” Difficulty is the “ Hill 
Difficulty,” and the Pilgrim is clinging to its rugged side. Death 
is a dark, flowing river ; and, standing on its brink, the waves come 
breaking in ebon ripples at our feet; and heaven itself, as in the epic 
of the blind old bard, assumes material form, and rises on our view 
in visions of bewildering beauty. In this element lies the secret of its 
power. It is this element, when transferred from the written to the 
spoken style of religious discourse, which is called the “ Dramatic 
Element of Pulpit Oratory.” 

It appears in a variety of forms; but in spirit and in influence it 
is essentially the same. Sometimes it assumes the style of history, 
giving us a life-like narration of some real or supposed event. At 
others, as in the work of Bunyan, it takes the form of allegory; or, 
as in our Saviour’s teaching, the kindred form of parable. Now, it 
puts on the beauties of description, or appears in bold and startling 
metaphor. It may be described in brief as that element of style by 
which things perceptible to the senses are substituted for things ideal, 
so that a sermon becomes a panorama, moving slowly and steadily on, 
disclosing in unbroken order honest and momentous realities. The 
importance of this element to the preacher can hardly be estimated. 
The most stirring passages of the most gifted discourse are but 
instances of its power. Among its great variety of uses, there is no 
one which is unworthy of the preacher’s regard. 

It will enable him, like the ancient seer of Israel, to clothe an 
unwelcome truth in a garb so unsuspected, that it gains at once the 
approval of the judgment and the conscience, and then like him, tostrip 
off the disguise, and set home the lesson with the sentence, “ Thou art 
the man.” It will enable him to give new life and beauty to the Scrip- 
ture, to re-people its olden scenes, and bring us into familiar inter- 
course with patriarchs and prophets. Is he speaking of John the 
Baptist? he is not content with the simple mention of his name; as 
with the art of Endor, he conjures up the form of him whose 
“raiment was of camel's hair, whose meat was locusts and wild 
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honey.” We see him as he was, a man of the wilderness, whose 
‘loins were girt about with a leathern girdle,” whose foot had trod 
the fastnesses of his mountain home, whose eye had gazed on nature 
in her sturdiest forms, till they had left their impress on his character. 

Perhaps he is speaking of Elijah, and the Tishbite is before us; 
with a beard that sweeps his bosom, his prophet’s mantle heaving to 
his heaving breast, his sandals still moist with the dews of Gilead, 
the same sad, strong, majestic man as when he braved the wrath of 
Ahab, or smote the priests of Baal. 

Or is it one of gentler mold, as when the youthful Esther, in her 
royal grace, came forth from days and nights of prayer and fasting 
to pass unbidden into the presence of her lord, the king. We hear 
the rustle of her queenly robe, her foot-fall on the marble floor; we 
note the paleness of her cheek, the unearthly brightness of her brow: 


While on her lips there plays a smile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 


Perchance it is some scene in our Saviour’s history, as the raising 
of the widow’s son. It is all portrayed. Our stand is at the city 
gate; we see the funeral throng; our eyes moisten at the sight of a 
sad and widowed mourner. Before us, on the humble bier, lies the 
shrouded but uncoffined dead. We hear the Master’s mandate: we 
see the color mounting to the icy brow; the cold breast heaves in 
its cerements ; — one tremulous struggle, and the dead sits upright 
in his shroud. 

Or is it some real event of uninspired history, whose interest is 
heightened by the fact that it occurred within the preacher’s experi- 
ence? In the use of this element he may clothe it with surprising 
power. 

At a meeting of our Missionary Union, nearly thirty years ago, 
the now aged Haswell (who though feeble and palsied, still toils at 
his work of love) arose to speak. The few words he uttered will never 
be forgotten by his hearers. He told us of a time when left alone in 
his field of labor, he was seized with a dangerous illness. He was 
willing to die, but the thought of leaving his little flock without a 
shepherd filled him with dismay. Again and again he had applied 
for aid. At length, one morning a ship was seen in the offing. 
Slowly, sail after sail comes up from behind the horizon, nearer and 
nearer she comes, till at length his eye is gladdened by the flag of 
his country floating in freedom on the breeze. Now, thought he, the 
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aid has come. He was carried to his little boat and rowed to the ship, 
but only to learn the mournful tidings that he was still alone. His 
heart sank within him like lead, and he was carried back again, as he 
thought, to die. And then he added: “Such disappointments we are 
ready to endure; we will even part with the children of our love. 
The heavy burden we are willing to bear; we only ask that you who 
remain at home will but touch it with one of your little fingers.” 
A finer instance of dramatic eloquence could hardly be produced. 
It was a simple story of a real event. But in the missionary 
sympathy it evoked, it was worth a score of homilies. 

A familiar passage in a sermon of Professor Tholuck (described rather 
than translated), illustrates the use of this principle in dealing with 
a supposed event as though it was a veritable history. The preacher 
is enforcing the danger of delay. We stand before a burning house, 
as a distracted mother comes rushing through the crowd to save her 
child who is within, and as the flames gleam through the crackling 
walls, she exclaims in her agony, “Zoo late /” 

Suddenly it is night about us, and through the darkness we hear 
the tramp of a flying courser. An absent son is hastening for the 
blessing of his dying father. On he speeds; he leaps from the saddle ; 
he reaches the threshhold, but only to hear in the subdued utterance 
of grief, the words, “ Too late /” 

Again the scene is changed, and we stand by a scaffold; upon it is 
the condemned in his death cap, and the executioner girded for the 
stroke. The expectant multitude are around us: suddenly in the 
distance there is a cry of joy. A low, tumultuous murmur is heard 
on the outer verge of the assemblage ; on it rolls, like the waves of a 
coming sea, and “pardon!! pardon!!”’’ is shouted from a thousand 
throats, as a bleeding head rolls from the scaffold. 

It is evident that a style like this cannot fail to influence mankind. 
Compared with one who uses it, how tame and common-place is he who 
reads off truth to his hearers in language whose highest excellence is 
“ grammatical purity.” The one isan artist, and moulds the truth into 
forms of life; the other is only a vendor of materials. The one, from 
the shapeless block, brings out the sturdy outline and the matchless 
form ofa “ Jupiter”; the other gives you but the lifeless and the 
formless stone. The one portrays upon his canvas the soft breathing 
features, the sweet, sad smile of a “‘ Madonna”; the other is a whole- 
sale dealer in canvas and paint-brushes. 

It is not the least important recommendation of this element that 
it enables its possessor to exert an almost equal influence over the 
most opposite classes of his hearers, There is a style of discourse 
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which has influence only with the ignorant; there is another style 
whose influence is limited to cultivated minds; hence we too often 
conclude that whatever is suited to one of these classes must, of neces- 
sity be unsuited to the other. This is a dangerous error. Beneath 
these differing classes there is the basis of a common nature. The 
peasant is a man, and the philosopher is no more than a man. Each 
has the hopes, the fears, the sympathies, of a man. They breathe the 
same air; they look up together into the same deep heavens; they 
lie down at last together in the bosom of the same old earth. In their 
most natural moments they experience the same emotions, and express 
them in the same way. If you speak the language of this common 
nature you will reach them all To do this is the special province of 
dramatic discourse. It is emphatically the language of nature. You 
will meet it as often in the aisles of the forest asin the halls of learn- 
ing. The untutored red man speaks it as his native tongue, and culti- 
vated genius in its choicest speech finds utterance in the same 
vernacular. Hence its universal power as the language of eloquence. 
One speaker gains the ear of the ignorant, another the attention of 
the learned ; but high above them both towers the true orator. He 
addresses neither ignorance nor learning, but human nature; he has 
studied man in his normal state, and learned to know his invariable 
attributes. The workman leans forward as he hears, and listens as a 
stranger in a foreign land listens to the dear sound of his native 
tongue; with a hard, rough hand he brushes away a tear, while the 
learned stoic at his side feels none the less as he chokes back the 
tribute to its fountain. Neither, till he can take off his nature as he 
would lay off a garment, can escape the influence of such speech. 

None who were present on that dark and stormy September after- 
noon when the thronging multitude in Boston were pressing to hear 
the address of Mr. Everett at the inauguration of Powers’ statue of 
Daniel Webster, will ever forget the occasion. 

The rain was falling in torrents, and the audience was mainly of 
men. By reason of the storm, the place had been suddenly changed 
from around the bronze in front of the State House, to the spacious 
Music Hall. The whole address was masterly ; but its power over 
the vast multitude culminated in a scene which well illustrates this 
part of our subject. Mr. Everett was speaking of that noblest of 
Mr. Webster’s forensic efforts, his second speech on the “‘ Foote Res- 
olutions.” He had been with Mr. Webster on the evening before its 
delivery. On the afternoon of that day, the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Benton, had adjourned in honor of what they chose to think the 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable eloquence of Col. Hayne. New Eng- 
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land men in Washington went home that night disheartened, and the 
light of her greatest statesman was supposed to have gone out forever. 

Mr. Webster alone was undismayed. He had measured the occa- 
sion, his adversary, and himself. Said Mr. Everett : 


I found him not only calm, but sportive, and was led to think he was 
not sufficiently aware of the magnitude of the case. As he told the 
Senate next day, he slept soundly that night on the assault of his gallant 
and formidable adversary. So the great Condé slept on the eve of the 
battle of Rocroi; so Alexander slept on the eve of the battle of Arbela; 
and so they awoke to deeds of immortal fame. As I saw him in the 
evening, he was unconcerned and as free of spirit as some here have 
often seen him while floating in his fishing-boat along a hazy shore, 
gently rocking on the tranquil tide, dropping his line here and 
there, with the varying fortunes of the sport. The next morning he was 
like some mighty Admiral, dark and terrible, casting the long shadow 
of his frowning tiers far over the sea that seemed to sink beneath him. 
His broad pennant streaming at the main—the Stars and Stripes at the 
fore, the mizzen, and the peak, and bearing down like a tempest upon 
his antagonist, with all his canvas strained to the breeze, and all his 
thunders roaring from his broadsides. 


You should have seen that audience of men, made up of all classes, 
professors and professional men, merchants and merchant's clerks, 
porters and draymen, as, steaming with the rain through which they 
had passed to be present at this feast of eloquence, they sprang to 
their feet, and made the hall vocal with their loud huzzas. It was 
oratory suited to them all, and which swayed them all. 

Hardly less apposite is a passage from the same orator in relation 
to the same great man. In answer to the question: “ Was he at 
length that fauitless monster whom the world ne’er saw ?” he replies: 
“Who asks the question? Is it an angel, whose serene vision no 
mote distempers? Or is it a Pharisee in whose eye is a beam big 
enough for the cross-tree of a synagogue ?” 

Few who read these pages but have not been present at some lec- 
ture of Mr. John B. Gough, and observed and felt the magnetic power 
he wields over an audience who are listening, some of them, it may 
be, for the twentieth time, to substantially the same discourse, pointed 
with the same illustrations. If asked to account for the influence of 
his speech, some would attribute it to his humor, his power of 
mimicry, his pantomime, his pathos, or to all of them combined ; 
indeed, some might limit their reply to the crude answer of the 
simple Dutchman, who said: It was because he talked “ mit his coat 
tail;” yet all would be mistaken if they failed to recognize as the 
chief element of his power, the very one we are considering. 
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With Mr. Gough it is not drunkenness, out the drunkard who 
reels and staggers in your presence. It is not the suffering of the 
drunkard’s wife, but a pale and weary woman steps upon the scene, 
the light of love still lingering in her eye, while on her pale, thin 
cheek is written the story of her many sorrows. It is not the “ worse 
than orphanage” of the drunkard’s child, but the child herself is 
led upon she stage, ragged, forlorn, and sed with the woes of an 
untimely womanhood. It is not a medical diagnosis of mania-a-potu, 
but the madman himself is before you, writhing as in the folds of 
serpents, or gazing wildly upon his outstretched hand, through which, 
to his crazed imaginings, spiders crawl and cluster. It is not the 
health-giving properties of water, but a glass, full to the very brim, 
held steadily in a hand as yet untrembling, after a discourse of 
nearer two hours than one, as he tells you of the drink that is brewed 
in the forest dell, or distilled in the clouds of heaven. ‘‘ God’s sweetest, 
purest, brightest drink for man.” 

The Christian world has been deeply interested of late in the tidings 
which have come to us from abroad. The religious work commencing 
in Scotland, and spreading over Ireland and England, has assumed 
such proportions as to attract universal attention. In a land of learn- 
ing, and among preachers of high renown, this work is traceable, in 
its human instrumentality, to two unlettered Americans. 

The question has often been asked, “ What is the secret of their 
power?” Much may fairly be ascribed to the novelty and power of 
those songs of praise which, under the inspiration of Mr. Sankey, 
have enlivened so greatly the droning melodies of Scotland. 

But how about the preaching? which in the land of Chalmers, 
Guthrie, and Arnot, sways and upheaves the multitude as never 
before since the days of Knox. The newspapers tell us that “Mr. 
Moody is a plain, thick-set man, who speaks very earnestly, and 
murders the king’s English ;” but they forget to add what some of 
us know, that this “ plain, thick-set man, who murders the king’s 
English,” has learned the language of human nature, 

At the close ofa “ Christian Convention ” in Philadelphia, of which 
he was the:life and soul, he addressed an audience one evening, in the 
meeting-house of a staid old Presbyterian church, with whom emotion 
was a thing unknown. 

His address was a direct and forcible appeal to the unregenerate, 
inviting them, one and all, to the gospel feast. Near the close, he 
asked the question: ‘“ And will the Master receive such as you? will 
he forgive you, and love you, and save you?” and then added : 


Let me tell you a story. When I was only a child, my oldest brother 
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ran away from home. Time passed, and we did not hear of him. We 
gave him up for dead. My father was laid in the grave, and in the 
years that followed the name of my brother was rarely mentioned in the 
household; yet often in the evening as we sat by the fire, a strange, sad 


look would come upon my mother’s face, and we knew she was thinking 
of her absent son. 


One day, as we sat at dinner, the garden gate opened and a stranger 
walked up the path directly in front of the window. On he came, till 
his forehead pressed against the pane. We started with surprise as 
mother sprang from her seat and rushed to the window. But the stranger 
held it down, saying through the glass: ‘ No, mother, no; I must not 
kiss you. I must not feel your touch till you forgive me.” Did she for- 
give him? Just so will God, for Christ's sake, forgive you. 


Some forty persons that night began to trust the Saviour, and the 
old meeting house became a Bethel. 

This, and such as this, is the Christian talk which is level to man- 
kind, even within the shadow of the Scotch Universities. Would that 
we had more of it at home. 

It may be objected to this element, that it is unsuited to the 
proper treatment of some subjects which lie within the province of 
the preacher. This may be true, and if so, it should not be used in such, 
nor should every sermon upon subjects to which this style 1s adapted, 
exhibit it in all its parts, yet it may be used with advantage where 
it is often neglected. For doctrinal instruction, and even in processes of 
argument, it may be successfully employed. It is often better to paint a 
dogma, than to state its dimensions: you may carve your logic into 
creatures as well as chop it off by the yard ; nor need there be a sacri- 
ficeof exactness. Thecreed of Bunyan isas sharply defined on the pages 
of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” as is the creed of Calvin in his “ Institutes.” 

Such a preacher will be likely to encounter prejudice. He must 
expect to be branded as a “ popular man,” and must learn to bear it 
patiently. If by “popular” is meant that his discourse is adapted 
to people, the word is properly applied. If it is meant that his dis- 
course is adapted to the common people, it is also correctly used, 
and should be regarded as the language of praise. It was character- 
istic of his Master, that “the common people heard him gladly,” 
yet what is there in all, teachings unsuited to the ear of refine- 
ment. But if by “popular” is meant that his discourse is suited 
only to the uneducated, the epithet is unjust; for such, as we have 
seen, is not the nature of this element. We must not too hastily 
conclude that all who interest the populace are deficient in sterling 
sense or sound learning. Eloquence is not the certain mark of super- 
ficial culture, nor is dulness the best proof of profound acquire- 
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ments. It is true that the speech of some who interest the uncultivated 
is obnoxious to just criticism. It is also true that the only claim of 
some others to the title of philosopher consists in their profound 
stupidity. Many a man, who like Zaccheus is small of stature, has 
resorted to this tree of philosophy ; although it is feared not all of 
them, like him, to see the Saviour; that not all of them, like him, 
are obedient to the mandate which bids them come down. 

But such prejudice, though unpleasant, will prove comparatively 
harmless. The chief difficulties which he who thus pictures forth 
his subject must encounter, are those which only earnest and con- 
tinued work can overcome. He who would be such a preacher must 
make it the labor of his life. It should be the object of his love, and 
drink up the energy of his spirit. He will have little leisure to con- 
tend for the fame of authorship, or the laurels of learning. His aim 
should be single, for his mission is distinct. The man of learning is 
a reservoir, receiving into its ample basin the stream that comes 
dashing from the mountain, and the drop that trickles from the rock. 
The preacher is the powerful and polished engine, drawing from 
each nearest fountain, digesting its aliment into forces, moving its 
brawny arms with more than a Titan’s power, while breathing softly 
as a sleeping child. . 

He will not disparage learning; generous attainments are needful 
for his work, and he will make them. Whatever is conducive to this 
work, he should study. He may glean some good theology from 
the remorse of Macbeth, or the subtle villainy of Iago. He should 
take a lesson in his art, whether he find it amid the stirring scenes 
of “ Ivanhoe,” or the glowing pages of the “Saint’s Rest.” Most of 
all, in the spirit of a little child he must study the Bible. This should 
be the fountain of his knowledge, and the model of his teaching. Yet 
let him neglect not God’s other book, whose leaves lie open in the field, 
or rustle on the surface of the trackless deep. There is wisdom in a 
tree, from the lowest tendril that clings in the cold, damp ground, to 
the topmost leaf that quivers in the sunbeam. Like his Master, he 
may draw instruction from the flower that blooms upon his path, or 
the mountain that towers above his head. 

Let him twine the lily with his logic, and bind a warning to the 
riven oak. Let him find a language in the Sybil leaves which lie 
strewn apon every hill side, an alphabet in the stars of heaven. Thus fur- 
nished, he will speak to human nature in its own vernacular, and with 
the blessing of Almighty God he cannot fail to be a successful preacher. 


J. WHEATON SMITH. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


HERE ought to be no question on this subject among those who 
receive and believe the Bible. The Scriptures trace the origin 
of our race to a single pair, Adam and Eve, who were created in 
Eden some six thousand years ago. We have an account of their 
creation, concise but explicit, in the first chapters of Genesis, also 
of their posterity for several generations, and of their multiplying 
and spreading themselves over the face of the earth. Persons may 
call this legend and myth, if they will; but there the account stands, 
bearing all the marks of veritable history. There it has stood from 
the days of Moses to the present time; and there it will stand till 
earth and time shall be no more. 

This plain historical account of the origin of our race would be 
sufficient to establish the fact, even if it stood alone, if it was not 
sustained by other evidence. But it is sustained by a vast amount 
of other evidence, both in the Bible and out of it. 

It is sustained by the genealogies of Scripture, in both the Old 
Testament and the New. There is a long genealogy in the first 
book of Chronicles, commencing with “Adam, Sheth, Enosh,” and 
running down, in various channels, to the Jewish captivity. Then 
there is the genealogy of our Saviour, in the third chapter of Luke, 
running back from Jesus, the reputed son of Joseph, to “ Enos, which 


was the son of Seth, which was the son of Adam, which was the 
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son of God.” If any are disposed to think lightly of the historical 
statements of the Old Testament, here is one in the New, one 
intimately connected with the life of Christ, and written, if any part 
of the Bible was so written, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Nor is this all. We find notices of Adam, as the progenitor 
of our race, in various other parts of the Bible. Paul asserts it 
expressly in the following passage: ‘Adam was first formed, then 
Eve. And Adam was not deceived; but the woman being deceived, 
was in the transgression.”’ In several places, these references to 
Adam stand in close connection with the plan and method of our 
salvation. Paul thus speaks of him in connection with the resur- 
rection of the dead: “ For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.”* The same analogy is traced by 
Paul in another connection: ‘“ But not as the offence, so also is the 
free gift. For if through the offence of one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as it was by one 
that sinned, so is the gift; for the judgment was by one to con- 
demnation, but the free gift is of many offences unto justification. 
For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one, much more they 
which receive abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offence _ 
of one [Adam], judgment came upon all men to condemnation, even 
so, by the righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men unto 
justification of life. For as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made right- 
eous.”* Whatever interpretation may be put upon this passage, 
every one will see in it how closely our descent from Adam is 
associated with our salvation by Christ. 

Numerous questions are agitated among philosophers in our day, 
jn which Christianity is not particularly interested. Such are the 
questions whether the planets are inhabited, and whether the differ- 
ent species of animals sprang each of them from a single pair. But 
the question as to the origin and ancestry of the human race is not 
one of this description. It stands in close connection with much 
Bible truth, and with that scheme of mercy which is proposed in 
the gospel. Let us be thankful, then, that the truth on this subject 
is so fully sustained, not only in the Scriptures, but by evidence 
derived from other sources. 

I. It is sustained, in the first place, by traditions among ancient 

11 Timothy ii. 13, 14. 21 Corinthians xy. 21, 22. 8 Romans v. 15-19. 
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nations, some of them referring back to the creation, others to the 
deluge, or to events immediately following it, and all implying the 
Scriptural origin of our race. 

A noticeable tradition of this kind is that of one God. Infidel 
writers insist that the earliest form of religion among men was that 
of polytheism, and that as the race advanced in culture, monotheism 
was slowly and gradually developed. But the Scriptures decide this 
question differently. God revealed himself to our first parents as 
one God, their Creator and Sovereign, and the Creator of all other 
beings and things. This belief prevailed not only till the deluge, 
but far beyond it. Even when idolatry had been introduced, men 
did not at once renounce the true God, but worshipped him through 
the intervention of images. We have proof of this, not only in the 
Scriptures, but in the earliest recorded opinions of nearly all nations. 
They retained the knowledge of one God; but with him were associ- 
ated images and inferior divinities. Such was the most ancient 
religion of China and of Hindoostan. The Rig Veda, the oldest 
of all the Vedas, speaks expressly of “one God, the Sovereign and 
Lord of all.” The same is true of the religion of the Persians and 
the Greeks. If it be asked how these nations acquired and so long 
retained the knowledge of one God, the answer is, they must have 
received it by tradition from their fathers, tradition running back 
to Noah and to Adam. 

There were traditions among the heathen of the creation itself, 
grotesque and obscure indeed, yet evidently flowing through cor- 
rupted channels from the account given of it by Moses. The co- 
incidences between the Hindoo cosmogony and that of the Scriptures 
are very striking. First, there is chaotic darkness, then the Supreme 
Divinity shining forth upon the darkness, then the creation of the 
waters, next the formation of the heavens above the waters, with the 
earth beneath, and the air and clouds between. Then are made 
mountains, valleys, and plains, and last, man himself.! 

Traditions of the primitive happiness of man in the garden of Eden 
are found everywhere among ancient nations. They are found in 
the gardens of the Hesperides and in the golden-age of the Latins 
and Greeks. The following account of the city of Bramha on Mount 
Menu, taken from the Vishnu Purana, is a manifest tradition of the 
garden of Eden : 


On the summit of Menu is the vast city of Bramha, extending four- 
teen thousand leagues, and renowned to heaven. The capital is enclosed 
by the river Ganges, which, issuing from the foot of Vishnu, falls here 

1See Ancient History of the East, pp. 9, 10. 
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from the skies. After encircling the city, it divides itself into four 
mighty rivers, which flow in opposite directions. 


In the ancient traditions of China, we are told that “man was 
originally innocent and happy, and free from disease and death. In 
an evil hour he yielded to flattery, or, as some say, to the temptation 
of a woman, and sinned. He lost his purity, his self-control, and 
intellectual pre-eminence, and the beasts, birds, and reptiles became 
his enemies.” 

The ancient Persians had a sacred book, called Burdeshesh, in 
which was a story of the temptation very similar to that in the 
Bible. It had all the essential features of the sacred narrative, even 
to that of the tempter, who assumed the body of the serpent. 

The division of time into weeks of seven days prevailed among 
the Assyrians, Arabs, Egyptians, Greeks, and most other nations of 
antiquity. This fact can in no way be accounted for but on the 
ground of a tradition coming down from the creation itself. There 
are natural reasons for dividing time into days, into moons or months, 
and into years, but none for dividing it into weeks of seven days, 
except that it was so divided by the Creator at the close of the six 
days’ work of creation. 

But the one tradition which has prevailed more, perhaps, than any 
other, is that of a universal deluge, sent upon the earth as a punish- 
ment for human wickedness. The Scriptures give us a full account 
of such a deluge; and it stands connected in many ways with the 
origin of the human race. Now, if the traditions of the world go to 
confirm this account, they confirm in like manner the statements of 
Scripture as to the creation. 

I have not time or space to quote all, or even a considerable part 
of the heathen traditions of the deluge; but I will present a few, as 
specimens of the many. 

In Chaldea, the very country where probably the ark was built, 
they had the following tradition, as given by -Berosus, a Chaldean 
priest, who lived two hundred and seventy years before Christ: 


Before the flood, there was a great city of giants, situated near 
Libanus, the inhabitants of which governed the whole world. Though 
they were dreadfully corrupt, there was one among them who rever- 
enced the gods, and was more wise and prudent than all the rest. His 
name was Noa. He dwelt in Syria with his three sons, Sem, Japhet, 
and Cham. This man, fearing the destruction which he foresaw from 
the stars would come upon the earth, began, in the seventy-eighth year 
before the deluge, to build a ship, covering it over like an ark. At the end 
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of the seventy-eighth year, the ocean of a sudden broke out, and all the 
* lakes, rivers, and fountains burst from beneath, attended with the most 
violent rains for many days, until the waters overflowed all the moun- 
tains. The entire human race was buried in the waters, except Noa 
and his family, who was saved by means of the ship. This, after float- 
ing on the water for many days, rested at last upon the top of the 
Gordeian mountains, where it is reported some fragments of the vessel 
still remain, and men take away the bitumen of it, and use it as a charm 
for the averting of evils. We see, therefore, the truth of what the 
Chaldeans and Scythians tell us, that when the earth was dried, there 
were no more than eight persons alive in all Armenia, and that from 
them all men on the earth sprung. It is for this reason that the Scyth- 


ians call Noa the father of the gods, the author of the human race, and 
the seed of the world. 


Such is the account of the deluge given by Berosus, gathered, not 
from our Scriptures, but probably from the Chaldean priests. The 
following is a tradition of the Assyrians on the same subject, as 
furnished by Abydenus: 


Saturn forewarned Sisisthrus that there should be a great flood of 
waters on the fifteenth day of the month Desius. Sisisthrus set sail at 
once for Armenia; and at the time appointed the thing came to pass. 
And on the third day, when the tempest had ceased, Sisisthrus made 
trial, by sending out birds, to see if they could find any land not covered 
with water. But finding nothing but a great ocean, and-not knowing 
which way to go, they returned to Sisisthrus. After this he sent out 
others; and the third time the birds returned with muddy feet. But 
as for Sisisthrus, the gods took him from among men. The ship was 
floated to Armenia, and afforded to the people of the country amulets 
of wood, with which to expel diseases. 


Among the ancient Persians, the belief of a deluge extensively 
prevailed. Zoroaster taught that it was occasioned by the wicked- 
ness of one Malchus. 

The Noah of Egypt appears to have been Osiris. Typhon enticed 
him into an ark, which being closed went out to sea. And it is 
remarkable that he embarked, according to the tradition, on the 
seventeenth day of the month Athyr, the very day on which Noah 
went into the ark. 

The traditions among the Greeks of Deucalion’s flood were very 
common. The following is Lucian’s account of it, contained in his 
work “De Dea Syria”: 


The present race of men are different from those who first existed ; 
for those of the antediluvian world were all destroyed. The present 
world is peopled by the sons of Deucalion, having increased to so great 
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a number from one person. In respect to the former brood, they were 
men of violence, and lawless in their dealings. They regarded not 
oaths, nor observed the rites of hospitality, nor showed mercy to them 
that sued for it. On this account they were doomed to destruction ; 
and to effect this there was a mighty eruption of waters from the earth, 
attended with heavy showers from above, so that the rivers swelled and 
the sea overflowed, till the whole earth was covered with a flood, and 
all flesh was drowned. Deucalion alone was preserved to people the 
world, which mercy was shown him on account of his piety and justice. 
His preservation was effected in this way: He put all his family, his 
sons and their wives, into a vast ark which he had provided, and then 
he went in himself. At the same time, animals of every species, boars, 
horses, lions, serpents, whatever lived upon the face of the earth, followed 
him by pairs, all which he received into the ark, and experienced no 
evil from them. As to what happened after this, there is a tradition 
among those of Hierapolis that in their country a great chasm opened 
and received all the water, whereupon Deucalion erected altars and 
built a temple over the chasm. 


Plutarch adds to the story of Lucian, that “Deucalion sent out a 
dove from the ark, whose return indicated a continuance of the 
waters, whereas its neglect to return, when sent out the second time, 
showed that the waters had disappeared.” 

Among the earliest settled parts of the earth subsequent to the 
deluge, were India and China. We might expec', therefore, to find 
traditions of this great catastrophe in those ccuntries. And so we 
do. Of China, Sir William Jones says: “I may assure you, after 
full inquiry, that the Chinese believe the earth to have been in very 
ancient times wholly covered with water, which, in works of un- 
disputed authority, they describe as flowing abundantly, and then 
subsiding, separating the higher from the lower age of mankind.” 

The Hindoo tradition is very explicit. The following is Sir 
William Jones’ abridged account of it contained in the poem of the 
Bhagavat : : 


At some remote period, the Vedas had been stolen from Brahma, and 
the world, in consequence, became insufferably corrupt. Vishnu now 
appears to Satyavrata, one of the princes of the country, and says: “In 
seven days all creatures who have offended me shall be destroyed by a 
deluge; but thou shalt be saved in a capacious vessel miraculously 
prepared. Take, therefore, all kinds of medicinal herbs, and grain for 
food, and the seven holy men with their wives, and pairs of all animals, 
and enter the vessel without fear. Then shalt thou know God face to 
face, and all thy questions shall be answered.” So saying, Vishnu dis- 
appeared. And after seven days the ocean began to overflow the coasts, 
and the earth to be flooded with constant rains, when Satyavrata saw a 
large vessel moving towards him on the waters. He entered it, having 
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in all things conformed to the instructions of Vishnu. When the flood 
had ceased, Vishnu instructed Satyavrata in divine knowledge, and 
honored him by making him the seventh Menu. 


Sir William Jones collected some further traditions respecting 
this Satyavrata: 


To him were born three sons, the eldest Sharma, then Charma, and 
the third Jyapeti. They were men excellent in virtue and in virtuous 
deeds, skilled in the use of weapons, brave men, eager for victory in 
battle. And their father, being delighted with devout meditations, and 
seeing his sons fit for dominion, laid upon them the burthen of govern- 
ment, while he remained honoring and satisfying the gods. One day 
Satyavrata, having drunk mead and become senseless, lay asleep, naked. 
In this state he was seen by Charma, who called his two brothers, and 
said: ‘What has now happened? In what condition is this our sire?” 
By these two sons the father was covered with clothes, and brought 
again to his senses. Having recovered, and knowing what had passed, 
the father cursed Charma, saying: ‘‘ Thou shalt be the servant of ser- 
vants; and since I was a laughter in thy presence, from laughter shalt 
thou acquire a name.” Then he gave to Charma the wide domain on 
the south of the snowy mountains, and to Jyapeti he gave all on the 
north of the snowy mountains. Afterwards the king, by the power of 
religious contemplation, attained to supreme bliss. 


I might notice the traditions of other nations on the subject of a 
universal deluge; but I need not. Mr. Milford says, in his learned 
history of Greece: “The traditions of all nations bear a testimony 
scarcely less explicit than that of Moses to that general flood which 
destroyed nearly the whole human race.” And Dr. Redford says: 


Traditions of a general deluge have been found among all nations 
of the ancient world, and are disseminated among modern nations in 
the most distant and opposite parts of the earth, and in all their differ- 
ent degrees of civilization. Wherever there is any attempt to account 
for the existence of the present population, it begins with the preserva- 
tion of one pair of human beings, or of a single family, in a floating 
vessel. This is usually connected with a previously existing race, with 
the anger of the Supreme Being against their sins, and with the 
desolation of the earth and of mankind by a general inundation. There 
are no conflicting traditions. The harmony among all nations is such. 
as could only have arisen from the fact itself. 


Admit these numerous and multiform traditions to have arisen 
from the deluge of Noah, and all is plain; but if we reject this 
account of their origin, we need a greater miracle than that of the 
deluge in order to explain them. 

But it will be asked, perhaps, Supposing there was a deluge such 
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as the Scriptures represent, and as the traditions of the ancient world 
seem to prove, what has this to do with the origin of our race? I 
answer, Much every way ; for if the whole race of men, except Noah 
and his family, perished in the flood, then all the present inhabit- 
ants of the earth must have sprung from them. And besides, the 
history of Noah and his family grows directly out of a previous 
history, running back to the creation. Hence it follows conclusively 
from the fact of Noah’s flood, that the origin of our race was such 
as the Scriptures represent. 

II. It should be further remarked, in proof of the same point, 
that the most ancient notices of cities and countries agree in many 
particulars with the account given in the Scriptures as to the 
resettling of the earth after the flood, and consequently as to the 
origin of our race. Why have certain nations of the East been 
always called, as they are now, the Shemitish nations? And why 
are their languages classed together as Shemitish? Because of their 
descent from Shem, one of the sons of Noah. Whence did the ancient 
Assyria, and Elam or Persia, and Lydia, and Armenia derive their 
names? From Asshur and Elam and Lud and Aram, the sons of 
Shem.! The Hebrews had their name from Eber, a descendant of 
Shem in the fourth generation.? Egypt, too, was called Misr and 
the land of Ham, because it was settled by Mizraim, a son of Ham. 
Canaan, another son of Ham, gave his name to the land of Canaan. 
The Philistines, descendants of Ham, gave the name to Palestine; 
and Cush, still another son of Ham, gave his name to the Ethiopians. 
The Cushites throughout the Old Testament are called Ethiopians. 
The tower of Babel, which Nimrod undertook to build, gave a name 
to the renowned city of Babylon, which is supposed to have been 
erected on the same site. Still another son of Ham is said to have 
built the city of Nineveh.’ 

The Gog and Magog of the Bible — the Scythians of the ancient 
world — were the descendents of Magog, a son of Japhet. Madai, 
another son of Japhet, was the father of the Medes, and Javan of the 
Ionians or Greeks. Tarshish and the Isles of Chittim had their 
names from the grandsons of Japhet. The Euxine or Black Sea is 
supposed to derive its name from Ashkanar, another grandson of 
Japhet. This sea was called by the Greeks, Azenos, or the Azene 
Sea, from which it came to be called the Huzxine. 

These incidental notices show the correctness of the sacred history, 
in the earliest portions of it. But if the sacred history is true, then 
the account is true which it gives as to the origin of the human race. 


1 Genesis x. 22, 2 Genesis x. 25, 8 Genesis x. 11. 
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III. There is another fact going to show the credibility of the 
Scriptural account as to the origin of our race; or rather the absurdity 
of the extravagantly remote dates of its origin assigned by infidels ; 
and that is, the comparatively recent commencements of the historic 
age of the world. If human beings have lived on the earth from 
fifty to a hundred thousand years, where is their history? It is in- 
credible that they should not have become sufficiently advanced, at 
least some of them, to write histories of their own times, and the 
times preceding them; yet we find no such histories. We hear of 
none; there never were any. Excepting the Old Testament history, 
what may be called the historic age of the world commences almost 
simultaneously—from four to six hundred years previous to the birth 
of Christ. Herodotus, so often called the father of history, flourished 
some four hundred and fifty years before Christ, and was cotempo- 
rary with the latest of the Hebrew prophets; Thucydides, a little 
later, wrote a history of the Peloponnesian war; Berosus, the historian 
of Chaldea, was a hundred years later, a cotemporary of Alexander the 
Great; Manetho, the historian of Egypt, was still later, in the reigns 
of the first and second Ptolemy. There were books written earlier 
than this, as the Vedas of India, the poems of Homer, and the works 
of Confucius. There were myths, tales and legends in abundance ; 
but they were without dates, were not history, and are not to be relied 
on as such. The question then returns upon us: If the human race 
have existed on the earth a hundred thousand years, or half that 
time, what have they been doing? Who has recorded their achiev- 
ments? Where are their histories ? 

Commencing our inquiries at the time of Noah, we find evidence 
of a written language, perhaps as early as could be expected. There 
may have been writings before the flood; but of these we know no- 
thing. It is certain that there was no history until the time of Moses. 
It was truly said by Bunsen, that “history was born when Moses 
came out of Egypt,” and for the next thousand years there were no 
histories, and scarcely a reliable date even in the most enlightened 
countries. We submit, therefore, that human beings could not have 
existed on the earth at an earlier period than that assigned in the 
Scriptures. 

IV. I propose another fact for the consideration of those who claim 
that the earth has been inhabited by human beings for a vastly long 
period. It relates to the present population of the globe. There is 
no law of nature more certain than that of the increase of population 
in a geometrical ratio, doubling its numbers at ascertainable periods, 
These periods vary, in different circumstances and countries, from 
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twenty-five to a hundred years. But supposing the earth’s popula- 
tion to double only once in a hundred years, the whole number, in 
fifty thousand years, would be incalculable. It would not leave a 
square foot of surface to each individual. 

But it is insisted that the Scripture account of the creation of man 
does not leave time enough for the occurrence of known subsequent 
events. 

In consideriag this objection, let us inquire, first of all, how much 
time the Scripture account does furnish. From the creation to the 
deluge, according to the Hebrew chronology (which I assume to be 
the true one), we have 1656 years—time enough certainly for all the 
occurrences of that period of which we have any knowledge. From 
this time to the coming of Christ (supposing him to have been born 
in the four thousandth year of the world) we have 2,344 years. 
Now this is a pretty long period —a period in which a great many 
things may be done. 

It is said, however, that we cannot in this time account for the 
wide dispersion of the human race. If the whole race sprang from 
Noah only 2,344 years ago, how came this western world to be in- 
habited, and New Holland, and the thousand islands of the sea? 

In reply to this objection, I may cite an example nearer home. 
About two hundred and fifty years ago the English commenced their 
settlements in this country. They were few and feeble at the first ; but 
how widely have they spread themselves ? Where on this great conti- 
nent are they not to be found? If so wide a dispersion has been 
effected in two hundred and fifty years, what may not have been 
accomplished in a period ten times as long? 

As to the aborigines of America, they all- have the same general 
features and character, and are undoubtedly of Asiatic origin. Some 
of them may have come by the way of Behring’s Strait. Others were 
wafted to the American coasts in their frail vessels — either by acci- 
dent or design — from northern or eastern Asia. Nothing is more 
common than accidents of this nature, by which most of the islands 
were in all probability peopled. Navigators have often picked up 
frail boats on the ocean, containing people who had been driven from 
five hundred toa thousand miles. Quite a number of such instances 
are related by Mr. Lyell. In 1799, a small boat containing three 
men was driven to sea from St. Helena, and reached the coast of 
South America in about a month. In 1797, twelve negroes escaped 
in a boat from a slave ship on the coast of Africa, and after a voyage 
of twelve weeks, came ashore at Barbadoes. The native missionaries 
visiting the different Pacific islands, frequently meet with their coun- 
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trymen, who have been drifted in the same manner. Instances like 
these show us that man, even in a rude state of society, is liable to be 
scattered, involuntarily, over the face of the earth. We ought not 
then to wonder that in thousands of years the whole earth should 
have become peopled, either by civilized or savage men. 

We hear much in these days of the spread of what is called the 
Indo-European races over the other continent. Their marches and 
counter-marches are traced with as much particularity and confidence 
as though these philosophers, or their reporters, had been on the 
ground to watch their movements. From a similarity of langnage, 
it cannot, I think, be doubted that the Aryans of India, and most of 
the settlers of southern and western Europe, were originally one 
people ; and all this may be accounted for in perfect consistency with 
statements of Moses. Five of the seven sons of Japheth are supposed 
to have settled in central Asia, near the Black and Caspian Seas, 
and in the regions north and east of them. There they multiplied 
and spread themselves for a time, all speaking the same language. 
But owing to the coldness of the climate, or some other cause, a por- 
tion of them resolved to emigrate. They passed down into southern 
Asia, and then eastward into India, driving out most of the original 
settlers, and taking possession of the country. There is no evidence 
that any of them ever returned and came into Europe. Meanwhile, 
other portions of the same great family migrated from their_seats in 
central Asia, and took psssession of northern and western Europe. 
At the same time, or perhaps a little earlier, the two remaining sons 
of Japhet (Javan and Tiras), speaking the same language, were 
settling the Grecian Islands and Thrace, and spreading themselves 
through southern and southwestern Europe. We account in this 
way for the recently discovered similarities of language between the 
Aryans of India and the early settlers of Europe, without disturbing 
at all the Mosaic account as to the settlement of the sons of Noah. 

- Assuming that the sons of Noah had but one language, it is con- 
tinually said that the time since the flood is not sufficient to account 
for the different languages which prevail. But men forget, when 
urging this objection, the Scriptural account of the confounding of 
language. This confounding of language took place in the days of 
Peleg, who was in the fourth generation from Shem, perhaps two 
hundred years after the flood. Various explanations have been given 
of this confounding of language; but the thing, as it seems to me, is 
very obvious. God gave the human family a language at the first. 
It was not a human invention, but the gift of God. And the Being 
who gave us a language, could easily change it. He could cause 
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those who, all their lives, had used a particular language, to forget 
it instantly, and to speak another. This involved a miracle no 
doubt; but God is able to perform miracles, and he always has per- 
formed them when occasion required.- There was method, however, 
in this confounding of language, and the new languages given seem 
to have been but few. One language was given to the children of 
Japhet others to the children of Ham; and still another to the 
children of Shem. Or more probably the Shemites, or the most of 
them, may have retained the original language, which, I think, was 
Hebrew. In this way the different families, though soon to be 
scattered, were not scattered promiscuously. They were divided, 
Moses tells us, “after their tongues, and after their families, in their 
nations.”* 

The Scriptural account of the confounding of language at Babel is 
confirmed in the existing languages of the world. These languages, 
though numerous and variously diversified, are most of them deriva- 
tive languages. But few seem to have been originally distinct. And 
since the laws, the general structure and principles of language are 
everywhere the same, we are necessarily referred back to a period 
when there was but one language. The comparative study of lan- 
guages,” says Baron Humboldt, “shows us that races, now separated 
by vast tracts of land, are allied together, and have migrated from 
one common, primitive seat.” 

Assuming again that the human family are all of one race, and 
the descendants of Noah, it is insisted that time is not given for 
existing phystological peculiarities, especially those of color. But we 
know that this depends very much upon climate and modes of living, 
and that where these vary, corresponding changes of color are soon 
accomplished. It will not be doubted that the Jews are all of one 
race—the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Yet there are 
Jews now living on the earth of every variety of color, from black 


‘ to white. 


But it is said that negroes have had the same color and features 
from very ancient times, as appears from paintings on the Egyptian 
monuments. But this fact, so far from contradicting the Bible, the 
rather confirms it. ‘The sons of Ham,” says the sacred writer, 
“were Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan.” Mizraim and 
his descendants settled Egypt. The children of Canaan were the 
original Canaanites. But Cush settled southern Arabia; and in a 
little time his descendants passed over into Africa, and were known 
as Ethiodians, But the Cushites or Ethiopians are represented in 
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Scripture as a colored race. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin”? 
implying that it was a colored skin. The primitive color of man 
was, probably, not white; and among his partially colored brethren, 
Cush may have been darker than the rest. And setting in a hot, 
sunny, sultry region, his descendants soon became darker. From 
him undoubtedly the colored races of Africa originated. 

But we are told that the chronology of our Hebrew Bibles can 
never be reconciled with that of Chinese, the Egyptians, the Chal- 
deans, and Hindus. I have heard too much of the pretended 
antiquity of these nations to be greatly moved by an objection of this 
nature. The Chinese are an ancient nation—more ancient perhaps 
than any other on the globe. But “that their empire dates back to 
a period beyond the flood is as extravagant,” says Mr. Gutzloff, “as 
any of the mythological stories of the Greeks or Hindus.” They 
have no reliable, authentic history before the time of Confucius, which 
was only five hundred and fifty years before Christ. All preceding 
this is fabulous and uncertain. 

The Egyptians lay claim to a very high antiquity; but their 
claims, like those of the Chinese, are chiefly fabulous. Their monu- 
ments contain no continuous chronology, and no dates from which 
such a chonology can be framed. Manatho tells us of thirty dynas- 
ties of kings which reigned between Menes and Alexander; but (if 
his account is to be accepted) these kings, or many of them, seem to 
have reigned cotemporaneously, some in one part of Egypt and some 
in another; so that itis impossible to complete any system of chrono- 
logy from them. The Menes of Manatho may be the same as Mizraim 
the son of Ham, and the Egyptian governments—patriarchates—may 
have commenced about two hundred years after the flood. 

Of the Chaldean kingdoms the Bible lays the foundation in the 
times of Asshur and Nimrod, from one to two hundred years after 
the deluge. No other reliable history traces it farther back than this, 
or so far by hundreds of years. 

Of the Hindus, with all their fables and mythologies, we have no 
dates or reliable accounts, previous to the time of Alexander. 

It is confidently urged that the pyramids, according to the Hebrew 
chronology, could not have been built after the deluge. But this is 
more than the objector knows. The probability is that they were 
built subsequent to the deluge, some eighteen hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. But suppose they were not; what objection to 
the ides that they were built, or that some of them were, before the 
deluge? It cannot be doubted that Egypt was inhabited, densely 
inhabited, before the deluge; and for aught we know, these huge 
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structures may have been built in those long ages, and, like the great 
mountains, may have resisted the engulfing waters. 

It is remarkable that recent investigations are continually tending 
to shorten the claims of ancient nations to a high antiquity, and to 
bring them within an reasonable limit. The Vedic age, according to 
the Jatest computations of Max Miiller, extends from two to ten hun- 
dred years before Christ— tho oldest being coeval with Samuel 
and Saul. 

Some have thought that it is impossible to account for the popu- 
lousness of the countries in which Abraham dwelt, as Mesopotamia, 
Canaan, and Egypt, on supposition that he lived only from four te 
six hundred years after the flood. But it is clearly intimated, in the 
Sacred History, that these countries were not very thickly settled in 
the time of Abraham. When he migrated into Canaan, the country 
seems to have been generally open to him. He found there only a 
few scattered families and tribes. ‘ The population of Canaan,” says 
Dr. Stanley, “ was then but thinly scattered over its broken surface.” 
And when Abraham went into Egypt in a time of famine, he found 
the Egyptians a comparatively small people. Long after this—so 
late as the birth of Moses—the king of Egypt assigned it as a reason 
for oppressing the Israelites, and destroying all their male children, 
that “the children of Israel are more and mighter than we.”? 

There is another event in the history of Abraham which shows 
that, in his time, the people of the surrounding countries were few 
and weak. Four kings came out of the East, among whom were the 
kings of Elam and Shinar, or what was afterwards Persia and Chaldea, 
and wasted the land of Canaan and the adjacent countries, and then 


_ attacked and carried captive the five kings of Sodom and Gomorrah 


and the neighboring cities. Among the rest, they conquered and 
carried captive Lot and his family. How powerful these four vic- 
torious kings were, and the kings whom they conquered, and the 
countries they had wasted, may be learned from the fact that Abra- 
ham assisted by a few of his friends and his household servants—three 
hundred and eighteen in all—pursued after them, vanquished them, 
and brought back all the goods and captives which they had carried 
away. It is evident that from four to six hundred years was time 
enough for all the people to be born and to die, of whom we hear in 
the time of Abraham. 

It is obiected finally to the creation of man at the time stated in 
the Scriptures, that his existence may be traced to a much earlier 
period. This isa recent objection of geologists; and I have examined 
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carefully all the facts which have been adduced in support of it—the 
flint implements, the jaw-bones and skeletons, the brick and pottery 
of the Nile, the lake buildings, etc. We might remark upon them at 
length, but really they do not deserve so much attention. The things 
discovered may be the relics—or some of them may—of antediluvian 
men, but not of pre-Adamite men. The Scriptures tell us, it will pe 
remembered, of a long period—sixteen hundred and fifty-six years— 
before the flood, when human beings lived and multiplied, and the 
earth must have been largely peopled. It would not be strange if 
geologists, in their explorations, should discover remains of this 
primitive people. I wonder they do not find more than they do. 
But that they will discover any traces of human beings who lived on 
this earth previous to Adam, is not at all to be expected. Certainly, 
no such discoveries have yet been made, and we are confident they 
never will be. The instances above referred to fail entirely to prove 
the point for which they are adduced. Such is the judgment of 
scientific men. And those who urge them will ere long be as much 
ashamed of them, as they are now earnest in bringing them forward. 


Enocnu Ponp. 
Banaor, Mz. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


A Clearer View of 1 Corinthians xv. 29, 30. 


HIS passage contains two questions which are similarly constructed, 
and are closely connected with each other, but relate to two dis- 
tinct classes of persons. ‘“ Why are they being immersed [now under- 
going immersion] 6xép tév vexpdv; and why are we standing in danger 
every hour?” The distinction between these two classes of persons is 
marked by the use of the two different pronouns, “they” and “we”; 
and also by the difference between the things which are respectively 
affirmed of them. The first class were distinguished by the undergoing 
of a present immersion; the second class by being in a present, hourly 
danger. The immersion which peculiarly distinguished the first class 
was not ordinary Christian baptism. This pertains to all Christians 
alike, and could not be the peculiar distinction of any particular class. 
The evil of which the second class were in hourly danger, is not ex- 
pressed in the second question. If Paul understood the immersion 
which he mentioned in the first question to be the evil which he omitted 
to express in the second question, the omission is merely the common 
ellipsis of grammar, and was thus supplied in the mind of the apostle: 
“Why are we standing in danger every hour of being so immersed?" 
If the evil before the apostle’s mind was a violent death, he had the 
highest authority for considering the supplied phrase, being so «mmersed, 
an appropriate expression of it. Christ used the term immersion (Luke 
xii. 50; Matt. xx. 23) to denote his own violent death, and the violent 
death which he predicted that many of his followers would suffer; and 
. (117) 
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he used the term as needing no addition to render it appropriately ex- 
pressive of this evil. That the evil before the apostle’s mind was a vio- 
lent death, we have decisive proof. After he had, by the use of the 
pronoun “we,” placed himself in the class of those who were in hourly 
danger of this evil, he states explicitly what the evil was that was thus 
constantly before him—‘“I die daily.” A violent death, therefore, was 
the evil of which Paul was in hourly danger, and for which the phrase, 
being so immersed, was an appropriate expression. We have thus reached 
a demonstration as perfect as such a case can admit, that the immersion 
intended in this passage was not ordinary Christian baptism, but Chris- 
tian martyrdom. 

The two questions which have been under consideration were designed 
to show the folly of adhering to the Christian profession on the hypoth- 
esis that there is no resurrection. The first question shows it in the case 
of those who were in the actual suffering of a violent death for their 
unyielding adherence to the persecuted faith. The second question 
shows it in the case of other Christians who, though not yet driven to 
the same extremity, were in hourly danger of being called to suffer death 
for their persevering fidelity to Christ. 

The primary meaning of the preposition 5zép is over, with a space inter- 
vening. It cannot be supposed that Paul was unacquainted with this 
primary meaning of the word; and it ought not to be assumed without 
proof that he did not use the word in this sense in the passage before us. 
In precisely this sense of the preposition, the phrase oxép tdy vexpdv, 
over the dead, renders the figurative language of which it is a part clear, 
consistent, complete and forcibly expressive. The question, ‘‘ Else what 
shall they do,” etc., is proposed on the hypothesis that the dead rise not. 
If all who have heretofore undergone the immersion of martyrdom have 
sunk hopelessly down, never to rise, what must be the end of those who 
are now permitting themselves to be immersed over them with the same 
immersion? This is the import of this important question; and the ob- 
vious answer must be, that they will go down alike hopelessly after those 
who have preceded and will perish with them. In view of this obvious 
consequence, Paul asks the two questions which we have already con- 
sidered. 


Joun L. Daaa. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Lronarp Bacon. 
With illustrations. New York: Harper and Brothers, publishers, 
Franklin Square. 1874. 


The quaint title of this book is well chosen, and in a single word 
(Genesis) indicates its design and character. Its aim is, as stated by the 
author, “ to trace the origin and development of the idea which gener- 
ated the churches of New Englaud”’ ; the idea of the church, the true 
conception of it as shown in the teachings of the New Testament, and 
the examples of its institution and working there recorded, and after 
centuries of corruption and perversion in the civilized states of the Old 
World, reproduced in the wilds of New England. 

The author does not profess to have sought his material among the 
remotest sources of history. ‘‘ This book,” he says, “ is offered to readers 
as a history digested from materials which others have prepared for me. 
It makes no profession of bringing to light new facts from documents 
heretofc.e inedited, or from black-letter books heretofore overlooked.” ? 
Nor does he profess to write the history of the colonization of New Eng- 
land. ‘ Mine,” he says, ‘‘is a very different undertaking. The story 
which I tell is the story of an idea slowly making its way against preju- 
dices, interests and passions — a story of faith and martyrdom, of heroic 
endeavor and heroic constancy. It includes only so much of secular his- 
tory as is involved in the history of the idea, and of the men whom it 
possessed, and who labored and suffered to make it a reality in the world 
of fact.”2 It will not be doubted that what Dr. Bacon has intended to 

1 Preface, page 9. 2 Page 11. - 
(119) 
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do, he has done well. Evidences of a perfect mastery of the subject, of 
acute discrimination and historical fairness, are manifest on every page. 
By its title the volume is restricted to the story of the origin of the New 
England churches, and does not follow them in their subsequent history." 

The advantages of method are well illustrated in this book. From 
the immense mass of historical details the author selects such facts as 
bear directly on his object, and arranges them in the most effective order, 
carrying the reader forward steadily to the end in view, and with in- 
creasing interest at every stage of his progress. The thrilling story of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, of fidelity to truth, and heroic endurance of cruel 
scourgings, imprisonments in noisome dungeons, martyrdom at the stake 
or on the scaffold, was never more impressively told. But through all, 
the end is never lost from sight, and every incident is made to tell on 
the final result. 

The first three chapters rapidly sketch the primitive organization of 
the Christian Church, as it appears on the pages of the New Testament; 
the transition from the primitive form to the Papal; the rise of national 
churches on the continent through the union of the political with the 
religious element, in bringing about the Reformation, and the establish- 
ment of Christian states or kingdoms, in which the people “ being all 


baptized, were all Christians and members of Christ’s church in that 


state or kingdom” of which they were citizens by birth. 

After this preparation, made necessary by the relation and reciprocal 
influence of the Continental and Anglican churches, the succeeding 
chapters deal more directly with the object of the work, namely, with 
the rise of Puritanism in the Anglican national church, seeking within 
its pale a purer worship and more primitive organization, and of Sepa- 
ratism from all connection with a national church under an earthly 
sovereignty as unscriptural and incompatible with allegiance to Christ, 
the supreme and sole authority in his church. 

The germ, or idea, of Congregationalism is thus distinctly apprehended 
in its elementary form; and it only remains to trace, in the following 
chapters, its full development and realization, through struggles and 
sacrifices almost incredible to us who have fallen on better days. 
The reader of this book may learn, as suggested on pages 9, 1O— 


What many are ignorant of, and what some historians have not sufficiently explained — 
the difference between ‘‘our Pilgrim Fathers” and “our Puritan Fathers.” In the old 
world, on the other side of the ocean, the Puritan was a Nationalist, believing that a Chris- 
tian nation is a Christian church, and demanding that the Church of England should be 
thoroughly reformed ; while the Pilgrim was a Separatist, not only from the Anglican 
prayer-book and Queen Elizabeth's Episcopacy, but from all national churches. Between 
them there was sharp coritention—a controversy quite as earnest and almost as bitter as that 
which they both had with the ecclesiastical-political power that oppressed them both, fining 
and imprisoning the Puritan, and visiting upon the Separatist the added penalties of exile 


1 On page 11, it is said: “I have attempted... . only a book of Genesis, which, had I 
written it earlier, might have been followed by a Puritan Exodus.” We understand the 
author to mean by “a Puritan Exodus,” the abortive attempt, far too successful for a 
time, to perpetuate the nationalism of the Old England in the New. We doubt not that the 
abortive attempt on this side the Atlantic would receive at his hands as scathing a criticism 
as he has dealt to the more successful one on the other. 
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and the gallows. The Pilgrim wanted liberty for himself and his wife and little ones, and 
for his brethren, to walk with God in a Christian life as the rules and motives of such a life 
were revealed to him from God’s Word..... The Puritan’s idea was not liberty, but right 
government in church and state; such a government as should not only permit him, but also 
compel other men to walk in the right way. 


As Baptists we have much occasion to note the distinction thus 
clearly drawn between the Puritan and the Pilgrim. 

On page 62 is a passing allusion to the influence of the translation of 
the Bible into the vernacular tongue of the people. Much greater prom- 
inence might properly be given it. From the age of Wycliffe onward, 
the vernacular Bible, though for nearly a century and a half existing 
only in manuscript, had in secret been the aliment of spiritual life to 
multitudes of humble and persecuted believers. When at length a ver- 
sion was allowed to be printed and freely read, it gave impulse to an 
“active religious movement among the people, an inquiry after truth 
and salvation, a revolt of earnest and devout souls against the supersti- 
tion, the false doctrine, and the despotic priesthood that hindered their 
access to God,” and at length took aggressive form in Puritanism, and 
ultimately in Separatism. The spirit of the age found utterance, and is 
commemmorated in the oft-repeated demand for a more perfect expression 
of God’s Word in the vernacular tongue. Tyndale’s New Testament, in 
1525, was followed by Coverdale’s version of the Bible in 1535, by that 
of Matthew in 1537, of Cranmer in 1540, of Taverner in 1541, of the 
Genevan exiles in 1560, of the Bishops in 1568, of King James in 1611. 
No age of England's history shows equal activity of the religious life. 
Men hungered for the Word, sought for divine truth as if life depended 
on it, and made light account of life itself in comparison with it. Hence 
the wonderful story which Dr. Bacon has told so well. 


The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, from 
Hutcheson to Hamilton. By James McCosu, LL. D., D. D., 
President of the College of New Jersey, Princeton. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1875. Pp. 481. 


America has much reason to be grateful to Dr. McCosh for his writ- 
ings. They have been widely and attentively read in this the land of 
his adoption, and have been appreciated for their healthy tone and 
influence. It is hardly too much to predict that this last will prove 
to be the most valuable of his works. The philosophy known as the 
“Scotch,” or, as Dr. McCosh seems to prefer, “Scottish,” has exerted 
great and beneficial influence upon American thought. It is more 
congenial to this soil than either the German or the French type. 
Hence the special interest and value attaching to such a history as this. 
No man living was probably better fitted for the task of writing it than 
Dr. McCosh. A thorough Scotchman in every respect; a patient, 
laborious, successful student of philosophy in general; a firm believer in 
the distinguishing principles of the Scotch school, yet independent in 
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his views and eclectic in his system; seemingly proof against prejudice, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, such as to blind him to either excel- 
lencies or defects in any thinker or in any school of thinking; writing 
in a clear and readable style; and quite in love with the work in hand; 
—he has presented in full the rise and progress of the Scotch school of 
philosophy in a most interesting and satisfactory manner. His bio- 
graphical notices, though concise, are vivid, and set before us rather the 
men themselves than mere facts about them. The expositions in each 
case seize upon the essential characteristics of the person’s system, and 
bring them to view without needless addition of subordinate points. 
The critical remarks are interspersed, and will be of great service in 
aiding the student to bring into comparison the views of the different 
authors, and to estimate both their weak and their strong points, their 
excellencies and their defects. They are also at times indications of 
lines of investigation specially needing to be followed out in the future. 
The amount of information contained in the volume is intimated in 
the fact that there are fifty-one men, to each of whom he devotes a 
separate article. He has, besides, valuable articles on the following 
topics: ‘Characteristics of the Scottish School of Philosophy”; “State 
of Scotland”; ‘Precursors of the School”; ‘Rise of the Aberdeen 
Branch of the School”; and “ Philosophy of the Future.” The more 
extended articles are naturally those respectively on Hutcheson, Hume, 
Reid, Stewart, Brown and Hamilton. These are the men who accom- 
plished most for philosophy in Scotland. But not less important are 
the articles which treat of those who, though they did less than these, 
yet did much. 

We had noted a number of passages in the book for separate comment, 
but there is not space. In closing we will only express our regret that 
the time has not yet come when mental science may cease to be called 
by the generic, indefinite and undefinable word “ philosophy,” and our 
joy that in our “ materialistic age” solid works of sound philosophy and 
sound theology are in large demand. 


The Moral System, with an Historical and Critical Introduction, having 
special Reference to Bishop Butler's ‘Analogy.’ Designed as a 
Teat-Book for Academies and Colleges. By E. H. Giuuet7, Pro- 
fessor in the University of the City of New York; author of “Life 
and Times of John Huss,” ‘God in Human Thought,” etc. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1874. Pp. 231, $1.25. 


Professor Gillett has seen and felt the need of a text-book for his classes 
that shall supersede Butler’s Analogy. While the “Analogy” is masterly 
and profound as a discussion, it is repellent in style, and does not give 
a comprehensive scientific system. There is certainly an urgent need 
of a work better adapted to the students of our colleges and academies. 

Professor Gillett devotes about one third of his space to an historical 
introduction, intended principally to explain the origin of Butler’s 
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Analogy. This would therefore be much more appropriate as an intro- 
duction to that work than to the author's own “System.” When a new 
edition of his work appears, it is to be hoped that he will displace this 
introduction with one that is general and more pertinent. 

His “System” possesses admirable characteristics. It is what its 
name implies, a system, comprehensive, organic, and symmetrical. The 
exposition advances regularly from the more obvious and easy to the 
more occult and difficult, from that to which all would assent to that 
which is in dispute. The doctrines presented are as a whole such as 
Christian parents would gladly have their children accept, and form a 
capital antidote to materialism and infidelity, and a good introduction 
to professional study, whether theological or other. The style is plain 
and pleasant. These are some of the excellencies of the work. It may, 
however, be fairly questioned whether for a text-book it is not somewhat 
too easy. It is capita] reading; but for close, careful study with refer- 
ence to recitation and accompanying discussion, something more terse, 
compact, solid, in more strictly scientific form, seems to us both possible 
and desirable. Difficulties ought not indeed to be made by text-books ; 
but the difficulties belonging to subjects ought to be made apparent, and 
in such way as to lead the student to wrestle with and master them. 
In this there is discipline and inspiration. It is somewhat strange that 
in the exposition of “man’s moral nature,” the author assumes without 
inquiry that the word conscience is a synonym for moral nature, as 
though the conscience included a volitional element, or the moral nature 
did not. Still more strange is it that he is not able to state whether the 
conscience is a faculty or not. A text-book on the “moral system”’ 
ought to give exact, clear, and full information on points like these. 
But this shall not be a critique. All honor to Professor Gillett for his 
laudable undertaking. He has furnished a book if not the best possible 
yet at least admirable. If his book shall not prove to be the required 
substitute for Butler's Analogy as a text-book, it will doubtless hasten 
the appearance of such substitute, and facilitate its preparation. 


Oriental and Innguistie Studies. Second Series. The East and West ; 
Religion and Mythology; Orthography and Phonology; Hindu 
Astronomy. By Wiuu1aAm Dwicut WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Scribner, Armstrong 
and Company. New York. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 432. 


In this volume Professor Whitney gives another collection of the 
essays with which his profound erudition has, in years past, enriched a 
wide variety of the learned periodicals in this country and in Europe. 
They have been revised, in some points modified, and with them are 
joined two or three articles which, wholly or mostly, appear here for 
the first time. Although they generally pertain, as the title page indi- 
cates, more or less nearly to the field of oriental and linguistic studies 
with which the author's name is now so honorably associated, still several 
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of them are of a more public interest than the strictly philological dis- 
cussions for which we have hitherto been principally indebted to him. 
Here are first of all three long and most instructive dissertations on 
India and China, showing the history of each in a succinct but lucid 
summary, their ethnology, languages, religious systems, inventions, and 
the relations in which they stand to the Christian nations. These were 
first printed fifteen or sixteen years ago, but we should still be at a loss 
to refer one seeking information concerning either of these great portions 
of the earth to a source from which he could so economically, and in so 
interesting a manner, obtain clear light upon the subject, to the extent 
of a well proportioned outline. The critique on Max Miller's “Chips” 
requires an expert in Sanskrit lore to estimate fully its fairness. We 
presume it to be substantially just, but the tone of it, as of many of Pro- 
fessor Whitney's allusions to Miller, is less pleasing than that of most 
of his writing. Here alone does the least suspicion arise that his criti- 
cisms are tinged with personal dislike. Perhaps there is nothing at all 
of this; but we think that the German-English Professor must often feel 
towards his Yankee fellow-craftsman as Demosthenes toward Phocion: 
“Here comes the scissors to prune my rhetoric.” And, generally speak- 
ing, it is no doubt well for the progress of sound views of comparative 
philology among English readers, that there should be two such men, 
one to awaken and enlighten public interest in the subject, the other to 
question and correct it. We should certainly not have felt the interest 
in it which now somewhat generally prevails, and which heartily wel- 
comes such discussions as those of Professor Whitney, except for the 
attractive eloquence with which Miiller’s poetic fancy invests the com- 
munications of his rare linguistic learning. On the other hand, hard as 
it is for the admirers of the latter to sacrifice any fragment of the 
beautiful theories which he has conjured up before them, the careful 
thinker will hardly deny that our understanding of some points, especi- 
ally of the first steps in the possible development of language from the 
needs of aboriginal man, is much nearer to being clear than it could 
have been without the cool, dry, matter-of-fact investigation of our 
learned countryman. With his caustic contradictions to Dean Alford’s 
lucubrations on alleged proprieties and improprieties in the use of our 
mother tongue, we can more cordially sympathize, although here also 
we would rather miss a certain flippancy of personal allusion, which, 
however it might spice a contemporary article in a review, appears a 
trifle below the deliberate dignity of a scholarly volume. On the desira- 
blencess of a reform in our English orthography our author, in common 
with Miller, Prof. March, and other eminent philological authorities, 
takes a position strongly antagonistic to the perpetuation of our present 
conglomeration of irrational, inconvenient, uneconomical and vexatious 
orthographic (more properly, skoliographic) forms. Ifthe “ Fonografik 
Nuz” be not already defunct, it must have caught a fresh gasp of life 
from the telling utterances of Prof. March last summer, and from the 
deliberate republication of these views. Proportionate must be the dis- 
may of those penny grammarians who foresee dire calamities to result 
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from any interference with the hallowed absurdities of our spelling-books. 
The essay on the Elements of English Pronunciation will also be interest- 
ing as well as instructive to intelligent readers generally, while the 
remaining articles on Cox’s Aryan Mythology, Sanskrit Accent, the 
Lunar Zodiac of India, Arabia, and China, etc., will reward the attention 
rather of professional scholars. 


Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. By Franz DELITzZscH, 
D. D., Professor of Theology. Translated from the German by 
M. G. Easton, D. D. Vol.I. T.and T. Clark: Edinburgh. 1874. 
Imported specially for use in this country by Scribner, Welford 
and Armstrong: New York. Price $3.00. 


Our apparatus for the thorough study of the writings of Solomon is in 
a fair way to be complete. The recently published volume on this 
part of Scripture in Lange’s Commentary, and Dr. Conant’s invaluable 
work on the Proverbs, with this of Delitzsch, will leave little to be 
desired of learned exposition for this use. Another volume will be 
required to finish the Proverbs as begun, and one more on the remaining 
books (Ecclesiastes and Canticles) of Solomon will bring to an end the 
very valuable commentary of Keil and Delitzsch on the Old Testament 
Scriptures. 

There is probably no part of the Old Testament in which the Rabinic 
learning of Delitzsch and his vernacular familiarity with Hebrew cus- 
toms, sentiments and traditions, would stand him more in hand as an 
expositor, than in the writings of Solomon. And these advantages have 
evidently been brought into use by him in the present commentary. It 
has come into our hands too late to allow anything like an extended 
critical examination. Nor is this at all necessary in the case of an author 
so well known and so highly esteemed as Delitzsch, to assure us of the 
importance of his work. We have simply perused somewhat carefully 
the introduction, and glanced at the interpretation of particular passages. 
We find the former to be identical in great part, yet with important 
additions, with his learned article on Die Spriiche Salomo’s in Herzog's 
Theolgische Realencyclopidie. It occupies fifty capacious pages, and 
treats learnedly of the Plan of the book and its Author; the several 
Parts of the book and manifold Forms of the proverbs; the Repetitions 
in the book of Proverbs; the Manifoldness of the style and form of in- 
struction in the book; the Alexandrian Translation of it, and the Litera- 
ture, which last topic, however, is much more fully illustrated in Dr. 
Conant’s addition to the article on the Proverbs in Smith's Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

The commentary is very full, and rich in appropriate erudition. We 
notice points in which we should hardly approve the author's judgments, 
but we are sure that these are generally sound, and always worthy of 
the careful consideration of such as would critically study this portion 
of the word of God. 
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The translation generally carries the thought along consistently, and 
in one or two places where it seemed to fail in this we have found, on 
comparison, that the obscurity was in the original. We think it fairly 
accurate, and as smooth as it could be expected to be and follow 
Delitzsch, who is, it must be confessed, more to be praised for his learn- 
ing and theological conservatism than for rhetorical grace. We cannot 
recommend the book as easy reading, or entertaining to people in gene- 
ral. Onne lit pas, d'ordinaire un livre allemand, on l'étudie, says a 
recent writer in the Revwe de deux mondes, and the remark is very 
appropriate to the work before us. Doubtless there is such a thing as 
exhibiting the treasures of erudition and the teachings of science in a 
clear, agreeable, and even attractive style. The case of every deeply 
learned French writer proves it. And in comparing the literary genius 
of the two peoples, one is often tempted to wish that in the recent con- 
quest by Germany, it might again prove true that Graecia capta ferum 
victorem cepit. Anything to draw him ad bene dicendum delectan- 
dumque. But for patient students, and those who have had a certain 
training in hermeneutical practice, all that we have said above in com- 
mendation of this work holds good. We do not believe there is any one 
book more capable of aiding them to a thorough understanding of the 
rich, diversified, and ever applicable instruction of the book of Proverbs. 


An Introductory Hebrew Grammar, with Progressive Exercises in Read- 
ing and Writing. By A. B. Davipson, M. A., LL. D., Professor of 
Hebrew, etc., in the New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 1874, Octavo, pp. 165. 


The author of this book seems to us to have more than fulfilled the 
promise implied in the title page. Within the compass of one hundred 
and twelve pages (exclusive of the English and Hebrew vocabulary, and 
paradigms of verbs and nouns), he has given a full, clear, and thoroughly 
scientific summary of the principles of Hebrew grammar, quite sufficient, 
we judge, to be understood and committed to memory by the student 
before he attempts the careful exegesis of the Hebrew Bible. Then, it 
is supposed, he will need fuller grammars of reference, in which irregu- 
larities of form, and minutie of construction will be explained more 
in detail. We approve this plan of separating entirely what is essential 
for the learner from the more forbidding ‘‘ Remarks” and ‘“‘ Exceptions” 
to which he may be gradually introduced, as the progressive exigencies 
of translation will require. This epitome he may well be expected to get 
thoroughly by heart. We have not subjected the Execises on Reading 
and Writing to the test of the class-room, but they seem well contrived 
to aid the learner toward the complete understanding and firm reten- 
tion of the facts and rules of the grammar. They would probably 
require to be complemented by additional examples under some of 
the heads. 

The author principally follows the system of Ewald, as would be 
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naturally expected, but has taken account also of whatever has been 
done in the field of Hebrew grammar by other prominent authors up to 
the present time. While thus the work deserves to stand beside the 
excellent grammars of Deutsch and Green (elementary) in respect to its 
aim, as a rudimentary manual and drill-book it has the advantage of 
throwing the latest light over the subject, with the practical simplifica- 
tion, perhaps, of some few points. Some of the author’s innovations in 
the orthography of technical terms, however, are not agreeable to us, and 
do not suggest probable benefit of any kind to atone for their strangeness, 


Heroes and Judges, from the Lawgiver to the King. International Sun- 
day-school Commentary. Vol. V. January to July. 1875. Sacred 
Text of the Lessons revised by Rev. H. B. Hackett, D.D., and Rev. 
Grorce W. [R.?] Briss, D. D. With Notes prepared expressly to 
meet the wants of the Sunday-school teacher, embracing Commentary, 
Bible Dictionary, and Spiritual Instruction, by Rev. FRANKLIN 
Jounson, D.D. New York: American Bible Union. Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. 


We give the extensive title of this volume nearly in full, as being 
likely to preclude the necessity, for those at least who are familiar with 
Dr. Johnson's previous works of this kind, of enlarging on the merits of 
the book. It is similar in its main character to the ‘‘ Moses and Israel” 
of last winter, which a multitude of Sunday-school laborers found pecu- 
liarly helpful. That combined, to the greatest economy of money and time 
a judicious interpretation of the text with a wide variety of illustrative 
information, from sources of the highest authority, and apposite practical 
suggestions, which together made it a veritable multwm in parvo to 
students of the Sunday-school.. The present volume exhibits the Com- 
mon Version of the lessons in parallel columns with the Revised Version 
prepared for the Bible Union by Dr. George R. Bliss (not George W.., as 
we have presumed to correct the title page), and in some portions of 
which he had the use of valuable materials furnished for the same work 
by Dr. Hackett. 

We confidently recommend the book to all concerned in the subject of 
it as intelligent, judicious and pious, and so contrived in every way as 
to assist the work of those for whom it is designed. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Gust. Fr. OEHLER, late Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius of Theology in Tiibingen. Volume I. Trans- 
lated by Exuen D. Smitu. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 38 
George Street. 1874. Pp. 428, $3.00. A special edition, imported 
for use in this country, by Scribner, Welford and Armstrong. 


Professor Oehler is well and favorably known to scholars in all Chris- 
tian lands by his very able and valuable articles in Herzog’s Encyclo- 
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pedia. The present volume is to be followed by another. They consist 
of the course of lectures which the author was accustomed to read to 
his classes. These lectures, however, are not continuous discourses, pro- 
ceeding without break in the exposition of the subject. They are divided 
into sections, each of which consists of a clear, full statement of the 
author's position, followed by explanatory notes. This method has its 
advantages for a text book, and will not impair the value of the work 
for Biblical students generally. 

The volumes were edited by the author’s son after the father’s death, 
and hence possibly lack some finishing strokes that he himself might 
have given them if he had prepared them for publication. His method 
he characterizes as “ Historico-Genetic.” He distinguishes it from 
other methods in the following words: 


While the external historical method deals with the contents of the Old Testament accord- 
ing to the presumed chronological order of the books, and then, at most, shows how ever new 
religious knowledge was added to what was already in existence—how the earlier knowledge 
was completed, deepened, corrected ; while the dogmatist forces the doctrinal contents of the 
Old Testament into a frame-work brought to it from the outside ; and while the method of 
philosophical construction similarly deals with the Old Testament by cutting it up critically 
until it suffers itself to be fitted into a pre-supposed scheme of logical categories — the genetic 
method seeks to reproduce the living process of the growth of the thing itself.” 


His divisions accordingly are three: 1. Mosaism, including the Patri- 
archal and Mosaic covenants. 2. Prophecy. 3. The Old Testament 
Chochma, or Wisdom. This first volume is confined to the first of these 
divisions. It is truly Biblical theology —the product of ripe, critical 
and ample scholarship; of protacted, patient, earnest, impartial investi- 
gation; of a clear, logical, profound, judicial mind; and of sincere, humble, 
living piety. The work is less valuable for those who are not Hebrew 
and Greek’ scholars than it would have been if quotations from these 
languages were uniformly accompanied with their translation; but even 
to the merely English student it will be found invaluable. We have 
not space to present more specifically its admirable merits, and must 
therefore content ourselves with this hearty, grateful commendation of 
this first volume until the appearance of the second shall give occasion 
for a further notice. 














THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 








PRESENT STATE OF THE BAPTISMAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


- baptismal controversy revolves about three questions, viz. : 

What was the ritual act prescribed by the Saviour as baptism ? 
What is the principal function of that rite? And who are the pro- 
per subjects of it? These questions are not mentioned in the order 
of their importance; for if that were the principle of arrangement, it 
would be necessary to begin with the second and close with the first, 
thus: What is the office of baptism? Who are the subjects of bap- 
tism? And what is the ritual act prescribed as baptism? For it 
will doubtless be admitted that the gravest difference between Chris- 
tians as to baptism, is this: some believe it to be mystical in its 
operation, while others believe it to be moral; some believe it to be a 
sacrament, imbued with divine energy and working a supernatural 
change, while others believe it to be a luminous emblem, testifying of 
an inward renewal, and acting with the force of holy truth upon an 
obedient heart; in a word, some believe it to be regenerating, when 
properly administered, while others believe it to be sanctifying when 
received im faith. This difference is radical, and out of it sprang 
the other differences named. For, not only is it easy to account for 
the others by tracing them back to this, but the New Testament 
furnishes more apparent support to the doctrine of baptismal regene- 


ration, than it does to affusion for baptism, or to the application of the 
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rite to infants; and the records of Christian life afford traces of a 
belief of this doctrine at an earlier period than they do traces of 
clinic affusion or of infant baptism. 

But we do not. propose to speak at length in this paper of the con- 
troversy in respect to the function or efficacy of baptism. It may, 
however, be well in passing to call attention to two facts, viz.; first, 
that the number of Christians who accept the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is still far greater than the number of those who reject 
it; and, second, that the zeal of the former is apparently more fervid 
than that of the latter. Baptismal regeneration is believed with 
strong confidence by nearly all adult members of the Papal, Oriental, 
and Lutheran Churches, together with a large part of the Episcopal 
Church ; and there is some reason to suppose that many persons con- 
nected with other Pedobaptist communions, cherish the same belief, 
with slight modifications; while the “ Disciples,” after the example of 
their leader, Alexander Campbell, though practicing adult baptism, 
ascribe to this ordinance an efficacy which savors of baptismal regene- 
ration. Those, therefore, who maintain this doctrine as an essen- 
tial truth of our religion, greatly outnumber those who reject it as 
unscriptural. 

Moreover, the former are said to have the advantage of the latter 
in zeal, assurance, and activity. The ritualists of the Church of 
England are distinguished for religious fervor, especially in the 
advocacy of their peculiar, views, including the doctrine in question; 
the strict, evangelical Lutherans of Northern Germany merit the 
same commendation; the adherents of Rome exhibit a warm devo- 
tion to the Pope, regarded as the earthly source of sacramental 
grace; the clergy of the Russian Church are earnest almost to blood 
in opposing any neglect of their sacred rites; and the leaders of 
the old Catholic movement have suggested the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration as a bond of union among Christians throughout the 
world. Hence the controversy respecting the office or function of 
baptism may be looked upon as more important than any other in 
relation to this ordinance,and no minister of the gospel, certainly 
no Baptist minister, should be indifferent to the progress of this con- 
troversy, even though it may not obtrude itself on his notice in the 
place where he is called to labor. 

Moreover, this part of the controversy is interesting to Baptists, 
not only because it pervades so many churches and is conducted with 
so much earnestness, but also because it has so close a connection 
with other parts of the baptismal controversy. For while it is true 
that nearly all who believe it the function of baptism to convey 
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regenerating grace to the baptized are strenuous advocates of infant 
baptism, this is only what might have been expected, since the belief 
of the one must lead to the advocacy of the other. Parents who are 
convinced that baptism is either a means or a condition of spiritual 
union with Christ, will naturally desire to bring their little ones to 
this sacrament; nor is it very surprising that they have sometimes 
wished to have the saving medicine administered to their offspring 
before their birth. Ifa reference to this well-known phenomenon of 
church life in Catholic countries (though not limited to Catholic 
countries), is thought to be indelicate, surely the manner in which 
Pedobaptist writers have referred to the custom of nude immersion, a 
custom which was introduced we know not when, and long ago. 
abandoned, must be pronounced no less indelicate. Two observations 
may be made as to the latter custom. (1) That during most or all of 
the time when it prevailed, if it ever was general, infant baptism was 
the rule, and adult baptism the exception. And (2) that during this 
time the sexes were baptized apart. Deaconesses prepared the women 
for baptism, and led them down into the waters of the baptistery till all 
but their heads were covered, when the priest came, and sinking their 
heads under the water completed the immersion, pronounced the sacred 
words, and, departing, the deaconesses took the baptized out of the 
water and clothed them again with white garments. It was done 
as modestly, therefore, as possible; yet it had a tendency to make 
infant baptism universal. There is certainly a logical connection 
between the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the practice of 
administering the saving rite to infants, and even to children yet 
unborn; while it is difficult to trace any logical connection between 
immersion and nude immersion—the former being the rite com- 
manded, and the latter being a particular way, nowhere prescribed, 
of administering that rite. Yet Dr. Alexander boldly assumes that 
if men and women were immersed in the Jordan, they were 
immersed naked, even as the bathers now bathe in that river; 
and he clearly intimates that consistency requires of Baptists the 
practice of nude immersion at the present time. For he says 
(on Mark i. 9): “Even if John did submerge his converts, this was 
no more essential to the rite than entire nudity, as still practiced by 
the bathers in the Jordan. The two things go naturally together, and 
immersion, without stripping, seems to rob the rite in part of its sup- 
posed significancy.” In his attempt to excite prejudice against 
immersion by associating it with nudity, as if the two were necessarily 
connected, and must stand or fall together, Dr. Alexander was pre- 
ceded by “the venerable Dr. Miller,” and has been followed by the 
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Rev. Samuel Hutchings, of Orange, N. J., in a work on “The Mode 
of Baptism,” recently published in Boston. Others have not hesitated 
to do the same thing. Now if this style of controversy is to be 
employed by leaders of the Pedobaptist host, it may become neces- 
sary for Baptists to remind them more openly and frequently of the 
widely extended practice of ante-natal christening which, from the 
sacramental point of view, and to a certain extent from the Pedo- 
baptist point of view, is but a needful application of the means of 
grace, in an exceptional manner, to little ones who are thought to be 
in circumstances of exceptional danger. Indeed, the principal argu- 
ment which was urged by the early Lutherans against ante-natal 
baptism, was the merely verbal one, that a person cannot be born 
again until he has been once born—an argument which loses all con- 
ceivable force when we look at the Greek original of the words 
translated “ born,” and “ born again.” ? 

Furthermore, a belief in baptismal regeneration appears to lead, 
more or less directly, to a modification of the ritual act. For bap- 
tism, if necessary to union with Christ, should be administered to as 
many as possible, and especially to those who are in peril of death. 
But the immersion of adults who are very sick, and of new-born 
children who are very frail, is attended with no little difficulty ; and, 
therefore, the inducement to substitute sprinkling for immersion is 
very strong. More than this may be said. For a view which lays 
so much stress upon the secret, dynamic virtue of baptism leads those 
who entertain it to overlook the symbolical meaning of the rite, and 
to insist that a little water must be as good a vehicle for the energy 


1 The “ Rituale Rom.,” pp. VII, VIII, says: Nemo in utero matris clausus baptizari debet. 
Sed si infans caput emiserit et periculum mortis immineat, baptizetur in capite, nec postea, si 
vivus evaserit, erit iterum baptizandus. At si aliud membrum emiserit, quod vitalem indicet 
motum, in illo, si periculum impendeat, baptizetur; et tune, si natus vixerit, erit sub con- 
ditione baptizandus: Si non es baptizatus, ego te, etc. Si vero ita baptizatus deinde mor- 
tuus prodierit ex utero, debet in loco sacro sepeliri. Si pregnans mater mortua fuerit, 
foetus quamprimum caute extrahatur, ac, si vivus fuerit baptizetur; si fuerit mortuus et bap- 
tizari non potuerit, in loco sacro sepeliri non debet.—In monstris vero baptizandis, si casus 
eveniat, magna cautio adhibenda est, de quo, si opus fuerit, ordinarius loci vel alii periti 
consulantur, nisi mortis periculum immineat.—Monstrum, quod humanam faciem non pre 
se ferat, baptizari non debet; de quo, si dubium fuerit, baptizetur cum conditione: Si homo 
es, ego te, etc. 

See also Schmid’s “ Grundriss der Liturgik der Christkath. Religion,” 8. 126: “ Ragt kein 
Theil des Kindes hervor, obwohl die Genitalia zum Gebaren schon geéffnet sind, so ist die 
Taufe bedingnissweise in der Art zn verrichten, das man wenigstens einen Theil des Kindes 
mit Hilfe der Hand oder eines Schwammes, einer Wolle, eines Rohres, einer (etwa Krum- 
men) Spitzréhre oder eines Léffels abluirt, wenn auch die Giltigkeit in diesem Falle von 
vielen Theologen bestritten wird—Jeder Embryo, welcher durch Abortus auf die Welt 
Komnt, sei er noch so wenig Tage alt, ist bedingnissweise zu taufen. Nur ist hiebei Bedacht 
zu nehmen, ob das Abortrite nicht eine mola, welche nicht tauffahig ist, sei.” 
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of the Holy Spirit as much water. If the practice of the Greek 
Church be cited against the remarks just made, it may be replied, 
first, that these remarks are meant to affirm a tendency of the doc- 
trine in question, and not a uniform result of that doctrine; and, 
secondly, that this tendency may have been resisted in the Greek 
mind by a livelier apprehension of the true force of the word fazritw, 
than is common to western Christians. It scarcely need be remarked 
that those who take a different view of baptism, believing that its 
peculiar office is to represent great religious facts by an emblematic 
rite, will be sure to honor the ritual act prescribed by Christ. For 
to them the value of that rite depends upon what it expresses. It is 
first of all pictorial language, a vivid and divinely chosen emblem, 
working with the power of truth on the soul, and they would as soon 
think of changing the original text of Scripture, as of changing this 
significant rite. 

. The second question in point of importance relates to the pvoper 
subjects of baptism. For however greatly the rite of sprinkling may 
differ in meaning from that of immersion, this difference does not of 
necessity modify one’s conception of the kingdom and church of 
Christ on earth. But the application of this rite to infants assumes- 
one of two things to be true: namely, that they are brought into the. 
fold of Christ by Christian baptism, or that they are in that fold at: 
birth by virtue of their Christian parentage. In other words, this- 
sacred rite either makes or pronounces them “children of the cove-- 
nant.” The various theories of the efficacy of infant baptism may be 
brought under these two heads. 

That baptism makes infants children of God in Christ, is held con- 
sistently by those who accept the doctrine of baptismal regeneration; 
for it is supposed to do the same for them which it does for adults. 
Hence it is possible for men who hold this view to believe that the © 
kingdom of God is spiritual. For the members of that kingdom may | 
all be looked upon as “ born of the Spirit,” whether they are infants 
of a week old, or children giving no evidence of piety, or men and 
women “ bearing much fruit” to the glory of God. If the secret, 
renovating act of the Spirit reaches the soul through the channel of 
“holy baptism,” the germ of a new life is implanted, separating the 
baptized by the greatest difference possible from the unbaptized, so 
that even the bodies of the latter are with seeming propriety excluded 
from the “God’s Acre” set apart as consecrated ground for those of 
the former. 

It is to be noticed again, in this connection, that by a great 
majority of those who practice infant baptism, this sacrament is sup- 
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posed to be the channel of regenerating grace. The Prayer Book of 
the Church of England teaches this doctrine, and the members of that 
Church may be presumed generally to believe it. Blunt’s Dictionary 
of Doctrinal and Historical Theology thus states the Episcopalian 
view: “In the case of infants there can be no doubt that grace is 
always sacramentally given in baptizing;” that is, the “ grace. of 
regeneration.” According to Professor Hase, the Lutheran Church 
holds that “the end and effect of baptism is, primarily and internally, 
the impartation of grace and the sign of that impartation which 
appears in regeneration.” When in Germany a few years ago, I 
found it almost impossible to gain the slightest assent from theological 
professors to the view that baptism is a symbolical rite, acting upon 
the soul in a moral way. Dr. Twesten, of Berlin, avowed his belief 
in baptism and the Lord’s Supper as the chief means of grace ; and 
Dr. Thomasius, of Erlangen, asserted the operation of the Sacraments 
independently of faith. So far, indeed, as I have been able to examine 
the discussions on baptism occasioned by the labors of Oncken and 
his brethren, the most inexplicable, incredible and offensive point in 
our belief is our total rejection of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. Lutheran theologians, trained to believe in the real presence 
of Christ in the elements at the Supper, and in the mystic energy of 
the Holy Spirit in baptism, see little value in an ordinance which 
simply represents in a solemn, emblematic rite, the supreme facts of 
our religion; and it is therefore natural for them to oppose the view 
we take of baptism. This is done with manifest earnestness in two 
recent articles of the “ Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie,” on the 
“Biblical in opposition to the Baptistic Doctrine of Baptism.” These 
elaborate articles against the Baptist position, as well as several 
‘volumes on the same subject published within the last ten years, show 
-on the one hand the impression which our views have made, and on 
ithe other the kind of resistance which they must expect to encounter. 
‘It will be no easy task to remove from the German mind a belief in 
-sacramental grace. The most wonderful religious literature which 
the world has yet known, is tinctured throughout with this doctrine, 
and a vast force of cultivated intellect is rallying to its defence. I 
‘look, therefore, for a protracted controversy on the office of baptism 
in Germany. It is needless to speak of the bearing of their view on 
the continuance of infant baptism in that country. 

That baptism without regenerating infants makes them in some 
sense children of God, or at least “children of the covenant,” with 
special claim to the fulfillment of certain promises, is held with less 
consistency by many Pedobaptists. Some who take this view of the 
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case believe that the ordinance may properly be administered to all 
infants, whether their parents are renewed or unrenewed; and in 
proof of this they appeal to such expressions of the New Testament 
as affirm that there is now no difference between Jew and Greek, 
that natural birth gives no title to supernatural grace, and that the 
gospel is offered with equal freeness and equal promises to all man- 
kind. But rejecting the doctrine of baptismal regeneration and the 
doctrine of grace promised to children in consideration of the piety 
of their parents, they seem to have little ground in Scripture or in 
reason for baptizing infants at all, and it is difficult to believe that 
those who entertain this opinion will do much to perpetuate infant 
baptism. But there are others who hold that while baptism makes 
infants in some sense children of the covenant, it should be admin- 
istered to none but those who are blessed with at least one godly 
parent; since neither the word of God nor the nature of the case leads 
them to suppose that baptism will be of any use, without the benefit 
of parental influence in favor of piety. In the latter opinion they are 
doubtless correct; but the difficulty of showing that the Christian 
influence of parents is any more effectual with those baptized in 
infancy, than with others, remains in full force, and is not likely to 
be surmounted. 

Hardly more satisfactory is the view of those Pedobaptists who 
maintain that the offspring of godly parents enter the visible church 
by natural birth, and are entitled to receive baptism as members of 
that church. For, according to the theory approved by the largest 
part of this class, the infant members are not members in full, since 
they are supposed to be still unregenerate persons, and, therefore, 
unqualified to partake of the Lord’s Supper. Thus they are in the 
church and out of it at the same time. In other words, they are 
declared to be in it, in a certain vague sense, because that is the 
standing of their parents, by whom they are represented. But, if 
they are represented in part by their parents, why not in full? If 
they are to be baptized on the plea of their church standing being 
the same as that of their parents, why are they not admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper on the same plea? Or, if the parents represent them 
at the Lord’s table, why not at the baptismal font; the parents’ 
baptism being accepted as that of the child, until the latter is old 
enough to act for himself? This theory may be very plain to him 
that understandeth, but it is obscure to others—a tangled skein 
which they cannot unravel. There are good men of respectable 
ability who are puzzled by it. Even Pedobaptists cannot agree 
among themselves in respect to it. And this is by no means 
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surprising. or if, as many will admit, it requires keen dis- 
cernment to see that black is white, as those may be said to see 
who believe in baptismal regeneration, inasmuch as the children 
whom they pronounce regenerate in baptism uniformly grow up like 
the unregenerate, without love to Christ, it surely requires a far 
keener discernment to see that black is white and at the very 
instant see that the self-same white is notwithstanding black, as 
those may be said to do who pronounce baptized children to be in 
the church, while they reject baptismal regeneration and believe the 
children still unconverted. Much learning is necessary to enable 
one to understand such a theory, and the doctrine maintained by 
Baptists has undoubtedly the advantage of it in simplicity, clearness, 
and adaptation to the uncultivated mind. Yet, if anything may be 
inferred from the drift of recent discussion, Pedobaptists are inclined 
to insist more boldly than ever on the doctrine that all baptized 
children are, in some actual and practical sense, members of the 
church with their parents, and even amenable to discipline. It is 
not easy to see how they can adhere to such a view as this, which 
justifies the deliberate introduction of unbelievers into the family of 
believers, the deliberate placing of other than “ living stones” in the 
building of God. Not even the eloquence of Dr. Hodge can make it 
seem probable that the Jewish nation was an exact model of the 
Christian church, in respect to membership, when, in almost every 
other respect, it was unlike that church. 

But Dr. Bushnell has presented a view differing somewhat from 
the one commonly entertained by Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. He undertakes to show that the spiritual life of children is 
enclosed in that of their parents, and may be presumed to have the 
same character as theirs. He seems to intimate pretty distinctly, in 
some passages, that the character originated in parents by regenera- 
tion is partly transmitted to their offspring by natural generation, 
and that for a considerable period after birth the child is in the 
“matrix” of the parental life. But, however beautiful his theory 
may seem to the fascinated reader, it will not bear the test of obser- 
vation or of the word of God. The assumption of hereditary piety 
is untenable. The offspring of good men are as much in need of the 
new birth as were their parents before them; and it may still be 
said in every land and household of Christendom: “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” But Dr. Bush- 
nell’s theory, taken by itself, affords no ground for the practice of 
infant baptism. For if spiritual life were thus transmitted, there is 
no good reason why the little ones who inherit the moral and spiritual 
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standing of their parents should not inherit, without any formality, 
their church standing also, at least until they are able to take action 
for themselves. While in the “matrix” of the consecrated parental 
life they cannot surely be in need of separate consecration. 

Still another view was advocated by the late Mr. Robertson, of 
England, viz.: that all men are sons of God by nature, and that 
baptism is the seal, ratification, recognition, of their sonship. This 
representation is, however, unscriptural. Men are by nature chil- 
dren of wrath. They must all be made new in Christ Jesus, in order 
to be sons of God in a spiritual sense. That which is born of flesh 
is flesh, said the Great Teacher. Ye are of your father, the devil, 
said the same Holy One to the self-righteous Jews. It is only ina 
general sense, quite distinct from that which is emphasized in the 
New Testament, that all men are children of God. 

But whatever may be thought of the theories propounded by Dr. 
Bushnell and F. W. Robertson, or of the particular arguments which 
they produce in support of them, nearly all the ancient, time-honored 
pleas for infant baptism are still repeated as convincing. Baptism 
is still said to have taken the place of circumcision—the seal of the 
Abrahamic covenant being changed, but not the covenant itself. 
The Christian Church is still said to be a continuation of the Jewish 
Church—modeled after it in the quality of its members, part of them 
being introduced as believers, and part of them as unbelievers. The 
households that were baptized by Paul are still supposed to have 
included infants, who received the holy rite with their believing 
parents; for may not every household have had in it an infant? The 
language of Christ in blessing little children is still believed to 
authorize the baptism of infants; for is not any one whom Christ 
blesses entitled to baptism? The words of Paul in respect to the 
children of Corinthian Christians, “but now are they holy,” are still 
supposed to prove that those children were infant members of the 
Church in Corinth, though this supposition makes the reasoning of 
Paul wholly illogical. The practice of infant baptism in the third 
century is still thought to imply its apostolic character—though the 
practice of immersion at that time as the only complete rite, is 
thought to be a perversion, superstitious, if not immodest (Colman). 
And the natural desire of Christian parents to have their children in 
covenant with God is still supposed to justify, in some measure, the 
application of baptism to them, though it is difficult to see why the 
same argument would not justify the baptism of all whom Christians 
long to have saved from endless woe—that is to say, the baptism of 
all mankind, 
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But while these arguments are still brought forward in controversy, 
and are still accepted by many as conclusive, it must be evident, I 
think, to every careful observer of “the signs of the times,” that 
the final answer of Christendom to the question, Who are the proper 
subjects of baptism? depends upon its final answer to the question, 
What is the function or effect of baptism? If the theory of bap- 
tismal regeneration prevails, infant baptism will also prevail ; but, if 
the former be at length rejected, the latter will slowly disappear. 
Even now the interdependence of the two is manifested by the 
frequent omission of infant baptism in families which reject the 
sacramental view, while in families which accept that view it is 
diligently observed. Yet it would be unreasonable to anticipate 
any rapid change in the Pedobaptist ranks. Great religious denomi- 
nations rarely, if ever, become less ritualistic. The tendency is 
almost always in the other direction. Yet there is here and there 
a distinguished Pedobaptist who is sanguine enough to look for a 
change in the direction of primitive simplicity. Says de Pressensé: 


The practice of baptizing the newly born was early introduced into the 
church, though it does not reach back, in our belief, to the apostolic 
age. We do not wish to engage here in a discussion, always thorny, 
upon this controverted point. . . . It is important, not so much io 
re-establish an apostolic custom, as to maintain the grand principle that 
salvation is bound solely to living and personal faith . . . We 
think that it would be better, in a world where illusions are so easy, 
not to place the sign before the thing signified, for fear that the symbol 
might be considered as sufficient, and faith be dispensed with, under 
the pretext that one has received the august mark of it. We hope that 
the church will reform its practice on this point, and thus approach the 
apostolic type. Nevertheless, wherever the baptism of little children 
is regarded as provisory and incomplete, we do not see a flagrant vio- 
lation of Christian principles. I understand that pious parents feel the 
need of consecrating their children to God, and that, finding no other 
form than baptism, they comply with usage, turning it somewhat from 
its primitive signification. I hope that in the future this need, so natural 
and so Christian, may be satisfied, in a manner altogether legitimate, by the 
introduction of a simple and affecting ceremony, which, will content the 
heart without subjecting to any alteration a great ordinance of primitive 
Christiantity, and without tempting the unbelieving multitude to a 
deadly formalism; for the mass seeks in baptism only that which the 
Jews sought in circumcision—the right of participating without effort 
in all the graces of the New Covenant. 


In reading such words from so distinguished a leader in the Re- 
formed Church of France, one is almost persuaded to hope for a return 
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to apostolic usage in a considerable sect; but the change suggested 
several years ago has not to my knowledge been made. 

Julius Miller, one of the ablest theologians of Germany, may be 
classed with de Pressensé in his belief, if not in his hope, for he says : 


According to the very idea of baptism it supposes, besides the ex- 
ternal act, a person who receives the same with faith in the promise of 
Jesus Christ, and confesses this faith; and this presupposes an antecedent 
preaching of the word of Christ to him. The Scriptural proofs for the 
necessity of infant baptism are untenable ; for the passages, Matt. xix. 
13-15 :—“ Blessing of little children,” and John iii. 5:—‘“ Born of water 
and Spirit,” have no reference to baptism; while the words of Matt, 
xxviii. 19, clearly express the limit to its universality. The fact that 
new-born children were baptized by the apostles can in no way be 
shown; on the contrary, the manner in which the apostles everywhere 
speak of baptism, together with 1 Cor. vii. 14, and the narratives of 
the oldest church history, put it beyond doubt that infant baptism had 
no place in the Apostolic Church. 


But Miller expresses no hope of change in the practice of the 
Lutheran Church, bringing it back to that of the earliest Christians. 
He knows, I presume, that religious denominations do not often 
change in that direction. Not so, however, with men and women. 
A true Christian experience and a personal study of the Scriptures 
often lead individuals tosimpler and truer views of the church and of the 
means of grace; and therefore, without looking for any improvement 
in the creed or ritual of church organizations that have an established 
character, it is possible to look for great improvement in the faith 
and practice of Christians, and through them of Christendom itself. 

The third question in point of importance relates to baptism as an 
external rite. And here it is necessary to account for a singular fact, 
to wit, that Christians who believe in baptismal regeneration are, 
with few exceptions, more ready than those who reject that doctrine 
to admit that baptism was administered in the apostolic age by 
immersing the whole body in water. Is this fact consistent with a 
suggestion previously made, that a belief in baptismal regeneration 
had an important influence in effecting a change of the ritual act? 
I think it is. For the greater the supposed reason for a change of 
that act the less the reason to hesitate about making it, or admitting 
that it has been made. But the more oneemphasizes the mystical virtue 
of baptism, in comparison with its symbolical value, the greater must 
be his reason for adapting the ritual act to the sick and the newly 
born, and the less his objection to acknowledging that he has done 
so. This appears to be a sufficient explanation of the fact in question. 
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But another circumstance may be named in the same connection. 
A high estimate of the authority of the church has been associated 
from the first with a belief in the mystical power of sacraments, 
while a comparatively low estimate of the authority of the church 
has been associated with a disbelief in that power; and this circum- 
stance goes far to account for the greater willingness of the former 
than of the latter to admit the fact of a change in the ritual act 
called baptism since the apostolic age. For it is one thing to concede 
that a change has been introduced by competent authority, and quite 
another thing to concede that it has been introduced without such 
authority. Should, therefore, the time ever come when Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches adopt the view that the ancient church 
had a right to modify the ordinances handed down from the apostles, 
I shall expect them to admit, with very little hesitation, that apos- 
tolic baptism embraced an immersion of the candidate in water; for 
such an admission would not render any change in their practice 
necessary. In other words, while I do not callin question the 
conscious sincerity of those who deny that believers in Christ were 
immersed in the first age of the church, I am constrained, by a 
comparison of the Pedobaptists who make this denial with those 
who do not, to believe that the former are greatly, though 
unconsciously, influenced by the nesessity of self-justification; they 
must deny the universal practice of immersion in the days of Paul, 
or they must concede their own practice to be unauthorized and 
wrong. Such. a motive does not press upon the judgment of men 
who hold that the church has a right to modify the ordinances. 

It is also worthy of remark that Pedobaptist scholars who call in 
question the full inspiration of the Scriptures, concede, without hesi- 
tation, that in the first age of the church baptism included immersion 
in water, while those who assert the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures do not make this concession so freely. The rationalistic 
interpreters of Germany, and some of the Broad Church party of 
England, belong to the former class, while those of the latter may be 
found among the devout members of every Protestant Pedobaptist 
communion. And it is not, we believe, uncharitable to say that, 
in this particular instance, the latter are more likely to be influenced 
by prejudice than the former. Nay, it is possible that one of the 
good results which God will evolve from unsanctified learning will 
be this: that differing Christian sects will be made to see their points 
of difference in a clearer light, and so learn important truth from a 
common foe. Yet candor requires the admission, that not a few 
scholars who deny the plenary inspiration and authority of the Bible, 
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cherish for it a profound respect, and study it with praiseworthy 
enthusiasm. From these, at least, no one need be ashamed to learn, 
and these will be found to agree in saying that immersion was the 
primitive rite of admission to the church. 

Another fact deserves to be named in this place as tending to show 
that the instinct of self-justification, or the necessity of self-defence, 
greatly modifies the judgment of many who denounce the “ Baptist 
theory.” This fact is the change of tone which is perceptible in 
German literature on the baptismal question within the last fifteen 
years. For that literatnre has become more polemical and less 
candid than it was before. Concessions in favor of Baptist views are 
made with evident reluctance, and regrets are openly expressed that 
so many have been made in the past. Books and pamphlets are 
multiplied against those views, and their increased prevalence is 
assigned as a reason for vigilance in resisting them. Why this 
change? The reason is obvious. Baptists have appeared in the 
fatherland, and have gained solid footing in spite of the Lutheran 
Church. Persecution has been conquered by their steadfastness, and 
learning must now be invoked to arrest their progress. While their 
field of action was in America and the evangelical standing order and 
church of Germany was undisturbed, their views as to the ritual act 
called baptism were pronounced Scriptural, and their right to exist 
and hope for a great future were acknowledged; but when they 
begin to gather converts into churches on the soil of Germany they 
are denounced as wolves in sheep’s clothing, as mere sectarian propa- 
gandists, having little claim to a respectful hearing. Henceforth 
they must look for the fewest concessions, and the sharpest opposition 
possible, This is the impression made upon many minds by the tone 
of recent German literature on the baptismal question. But it is to 
be recollected that church and state are closely united in Germany, 
that a vast majority of Lutheran professors and pastors believe this 
union necessary to the highest efficiency, if not to the very existence of 
the church, and that Baptists are regarded by them as the champions 
of the doctrine of separation between church and state. From this 
point of view we can see why they are able to concede the usefulness 
of Baptists in America, where religion is forced to rely on voluntary 
support, while they deny their usefulness or right to labor in Ger- 
many, where the state itself provides for the religious instruction 
and salvation of the people. Just this statement of the case was 
made to the writer in Berlin, fourteen years ago, by an eminent 
theological teacher, and it is, without doubt, the ground on which 
many earnest Lutherans justify their opposition to German Bap- 
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tists. Not so much the views of the latter, as to the ritual act of 
baptism, as their thorough dissent from the Lutheran Church, arouses 
hostility to them. 

Perhaps we ought to remark, also, that this change of tone on the 
question of baptism in German literature may possibly be due, in some 
small degree, to a wrong course on the part of Baptists. For they 
have been charged by such men as Christlieb and Twesten with the 
serious fault of striving more earnestly to make Baptists than to make 
Christians. More definitely, they have been accused of seeking out 
the most devout members of the Lutheran Church, of endeavoring to 
instil Baptist sentiments into their minds, and of persuading ther to 
join the Baptist ranks; and this they have been said to do with a 
zeal even greater than they manifest in calling upon the ungodly to 
believe in Christ. Now, it is possible that some of the German Bap- 
tists have erred in this direction They are by no means perfect. 
“To err is human;” and though we entertain a very high opinion 
of the Christian fidelity, simplicity, and even wisdom, of our leading 
preachers in Germany, we cannot presume to say that they have never 
yielded to the influence of partizan feeling or labored too anxiously 
to win over to their belief some who were already in Christ. But, 
on the other hand, it must be distinctly avowed that they ought to 
place the truth, as they understand it, in due time before the minds 
of good men in the State Church, asavell as before the minds of ungodly 
men who are also in that church. 

But do pious German scholars go so far in their opposition to Bap- 
tists as to deny that the ritual act of baptism was in the first age 
immersion? Some of them, we reply, deny that it was always and 
of necessity immersion; but none of them deny that it was generally 
immersion, or that its original, physical sense was immersion. From 
the arti¢les already mentioned in the “ Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theo- 
logie,” by General Superintendent Bartels, of Aurich, in East Fries- 
land, it appears that the word fazriw is supposed to have been used 
by the New Testament writers in a modified sense, which sense had 
respect chiefly, if not exclusively, to the function or effect of baptism. 
But, if the effect contemplated by baptism could be secured by 
immersion, the original sense of the word, we are bound to suppose 
that it was meant to be so secured, unless there be clear evidence to 
the contrary. Does Superintendent Bartels’ line of argument furnish 
this evidence? It is briefly as follows : 

I, The non-ritualistic character of the Christian religion is incom- 
patible with the doctrine of immersionists, Strangely enough, it is 
assumed by this writer, as it is by many others who substitute 
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sprinkling for immersion, that Baptists are more ritualistic than 
themselves, while just the reverse of this assumption is true. Bap- 
tists believe that a particular ritual act was appointed to symbolize 
and impress on the heart certain great spiritual facts; Pedobaptists 
believe that some ritual act was appointed for this or for a more 
important object. Only Quakers proscribe ritual service altogether. 
But is a ritual act any legs ritual, if performed in any one of three 
ways, than it is if performed in only one way? Baptists, however, 
limit the application of Christian rites to those who are believed to 
be already Christians ; while others administer them at least to many 
who are not supposed to be Christians. And we are satisfied, though 
we ought not to say it, perhaps, that there is no large body of Chris- 
tians so free from ritualism as the Baptists, though the leaven of this 
error is, doubtless, working in many of their hearts. 

II. The baptism of the Spirit is said to be inconsistent with the 
doctrine of immersionists. For that baptism was effected, it is claimed, 
by an outpouring of the Spirit—as on the day of Pentecost. To this, 
we respond, that the working of God, or of the Spirit of God, can 
only be set forth in figurative language, and that different figurative 
expressions are employed by the sacred writers to represent different 
aspects of that working. Christ is called both a lion and a lamb; he 
is said to rule with a rod of iron, and to come down as rain upon the 
mown grass. In like manner, if we mistake not, the extraordinary 
work of the Spirit in the apostolic age is represented by a number of 
figurative expressions. On one occasion Christ is represented as 
breathing upon his disciples, and saying: Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; 
where the Spirit of God was typified by a breath from the Holy 
Redeemer imparted to the disciples. And this figure is as old as the 
second chapter of Genesis, in which it is employed to shadow forth 
the action of God in giving to man a godlike, spiritual nature. More- 
over, as the word spirit literally signifies wind, the same metaphor is 
probably used in Genesis i. 2, where it is said that the Spirit of God 
was brooding upon the face of the waters. Turning now to the 
second chapter of Acts, we find that Luke speaks of the place in 
which the disciples were assembled on the day of Pentecost as being 
filled with a sound as of a rushing, mighty wind (for wind is heard, 
not seen), and of the disciples themselves as being filled with the 
Holy Ghost. By another striking emblem, to wit, tongues of flame, 
the most important effect of the Spirit’s presence was represented. 
The same event was predicted by the prophet Joel, as an outpouring 
of the Spirit; and by John the Baptist, as a baptism in the Spirit. 
Moreover, the same kind of spiritual influence was experienced by 
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John when he was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, and by David 
when in the Spirit he wrote the one hundred and tenth Psalm. But 
nothing can be more strained than to reduce all these metaphors to 
one; nothing more unwarrantable than to assert that the ritual act 
of baptism could not have been always immersion, because one and 
the same act of the Holy Spirit is sometimes described asan inbreath- 
ing of the Spirit, sometimes as an outpouring of the Spirit, sometimes 
as being filled with the Spirit, sometimes as being in the Spirit, and 
sometimes as being baptized in the Spirit. The work of Christ 
is certainly described by many figurative expressions in the Bible, 
and there is no sufficient reason for supposing that a single term 
comprehends all the metaphors employed to set forth the work of 
the Spirit. 

III. Certain Jewish baptisms are supposed to be inconsistent with 
the theory of immersionists. For instance, the baptism of “ couches” 
on which the Pharisees reclined when at table, and their own baptism 
on returning home from the market-place (Mark vii. 4). But in 
regard to the baptism of “couches” two remarks may be in place, 
viz., first, that the word couches is of doubtful authenticity ; Tischen- 
dorf omits it from the text in his last critical edition of the New 
Testament; and, second, that it must have been an easy matter for 
the Jews so to construct their couches that they could be conveniently 
taken apart and immersed in water, piece by piece. Maimonides 
says that they were so made and so cleansed. And in regard to the 
statement of Mark that the Jews “ baptized themselves ’’ on return- 
ing from the market before eating, two remarks may also be made ; 
viz., first, that the context leads us to distinguish between the “ bap- 
tism ” which was practiced before eating, after a visit to the market- 
place, and the “hand-washing” which always preceeded eating. On 
this ground Meyer and the best German interpreters give to Pazritw 
in this place, its usual sense, immerse. And, second, if, as we know, 
Judaistic Christians would not eat with their Gentile brethren, for 
fear of contamination, it is easy to believe that Pharisaic Jews in 
great numbers would bathe the whole body in water before eating, 
whenever they had been exposed to contact with Greeks or Romans, 
and this bathing would be most easily and effectually accomplished by 
immersion. Two other instances of Jewish baptism are referred to 
by Superintendent Bartels, one mentioned in the Book of Judith and 
the other in the Book of Sirach. In the former, Judith is said to 
have gone out “by night into the valley of Bethulia and baptized 
herself in the camp at the fountain of water.”' Observing that 

1 xii, 7. 
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the act was performed in the depth of night; that the fountain in 
the valley was ordinarily the chief supply of water for the city of 
Bethulia; that such fountains were often provided’ with artificial 
reservoirs or basins; that Judith, a pious Jewess, was in a heathen 
camp, even in the general’s tent; and it seems altogether probable 
that nothing short of the fullest lustration by immersing her whole 
body would have satisfied the heroic woman. In the other case, 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, asks: “ He that baptizeth himself from a 
dead body, if he touch it again, what is he profited by his bathing?” 
And it is assumed that the baptism meant was effected by sprinkling: 
the water of purification on one who had touched a dead body. But 
the context shows that the participle farr:féuevoc is probably in the 
middle voice, and, therefore, refers to the final bathing spoken of 
in Numbers xix. 19, by which the purification was completed, rather 
than to the sprinkling of the water of purification by a clean person.” 
There is no particle of evidence that this final bathing was not 
accomplished by immersing the body in water. 

IV. The circumstances of Christian baptism were sometimes unfa- 
vorable to immersion. This is alleged in respect to the baptism of the 
three thousand on the day of Pentecost, of the Ethiopian Eunuch, of 
Paul in Damascus, and of the Philippian jailor. Now, I am willing 
to admit that the circumstances in which these baptisms occurred 
may be so described as to make immersion appear to be very improb- 
able; but the same may be said of many events in the life of our 
Lord, they may be so described as to seem very improbable. But, 
on the other hand, I think it has been shown again and again that 
there is absolutely no evidence within the reach of scholars which 
reveals any real difficulty in the way of immersing the three thou- 
sand and three persons referred to. The difficulties are conjectural, 
and may all be met by conjectures equally probable. I can, there- 
fore, do no less than declare my sincere conviction that this, the most 
plausible argument against the belief of Baptists, rests upon no solid 
foundation. ; 

But it is also evident to us that Superintendent Bartels does not 
rely on these objections to the uniform practice of immersion in the 
first age of Christianity as decisive. His great reason for rejecting 
the “Baptistic” theory is this, that it ascribes too little efficacy to 
baptism. The object of baptism does not, in his opinion, make any 
demand for immersion in preference to sprinkling or pouring, and 
therefore he is predisposed to listen to every plea against the former, 
especially as the former is insisted upon by schismatics and intruders, 

1See vi. 11; vii, 3, 12, 13, 17. 2 Tbid. 
K 
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to the detriment of the established faith. And there is much reason 
to believe that he represents the spirit of many of the best men in the 
Lutheran Church. The significance of baptism as an emblem of a 
spiritual change, and a solemn confession of new life in Christ is well- 
nigh forgotten, while its office as the supposed medium for a mys- 
terious energy and operation of the Holy Spirit is emphasized. We 
do not, therefore, think it necessary to notice in a particular way any 
other German works on the rite of baptism. 

If we turn from Germany to France, it will be necessary to say 
that the question of baptism is receiving much attention at the 
present time in the Reformed Church. The views entertained by the 
leading members of that Church for the last decade, are fairly 

expressed, I believe, by the following language used by de Pressensé 
"in a sermon on Christian Baptism: 


To comprehend the value of this august symbol, we must consider it 
under its primitive form. I declare at the outset that I admit the right 
of the church to modify a form and a rite according to times and places. 
The New Covenant is not bound as was the Old to a Levitical code which 
rules absolutely all the details of worship, all religious usages. The 
details are left to Christian liberty, and forms may be varied, provided 
the spirit of the gospel be not changed. Let it then be well understood, 
my brethren, that we raise no objection to the actual form of baptism in 
our Church. We believe that it would be an act of Judaism to pro- 
test against it, giving thereby an exaggerated importance to a question 
of this nature. The West can reproduce with difficulty the ceremonies 
of the East, and we understand very well that sprinkling has been sub- 
stituted for immersion. Nevertheless, to seize with entire clearness the 
primary idea of the sacrament, we must in some way make a primitive 
baptism assist us. The neophyte was first plunged in the water, and 
then when he had emerged, he received the imposition of hands. These 
two acts of baptism represented the two grand sides of the Christian life, 
repentance and faith, death and the new life. The neophyte is buried 
under the waters, in sign of his voluntary death to self in which every 
serious conversion begins; he becomes one who is planted in the cruci- 
fixion of his Saviour. Then he emerges to light, in sign of his inward 
renewal; he becomes one who is planted in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Thus is figured in a manner the most expressive and solemn all 
this grand drama of regeneration. 


This extract, admirable for its clearness and frankness, suggests two 
reflections: First. If ritual forms may be changed by the churches of 
Christ, the Lord’s Supper may be changed as well as baptism; nay, the 
Lord’s Supper may be so changed, without serious blame, that it will 
be necessary to go back to the primitive ordinance in order to compre- 
hend its full meaning. What Protestant church is prepared to assert 
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this? Second. The assumption that the ceremonies of the East, 
meaning only the two Christian ordinances, are reproduced with 
difficulty by the West, has nothing whatever to plead in its defence 
but the change which has been made in the ritual act of baptism. 
In other words, sprinkling has been substituted for immersion by the 
West; and perhaps with reason, for the West reproduces with diffi- 
culty the ceremonies of the East, witness the substitution of sprinkling 
for immersion. This reasoning—and so far as I can see it comes to 
this—does not seem to be very conclusive. 

A recent letter from Mr. Doyen, one of our missionaries in Japan, 
states that a Russian priest, by the name of Nicolai—an earnest and 
eloquent man—has convinced many of the educated Japanese that 
nothing but immersion is baptism. In consequence of his influence 
the missionaries of the Church of England have been directed to 
practice immersion only, while the other Pedobaptist missionaries 
announce their willingness to immerse those who prefer this to 
sprinkling. Such a statement suggests the possibility of important 
service yet to be rendered by the great Eastern Church to the cause 
of truth. 

It was my purpose to speak of two late works on the rite of bap- 
tism, published in this country, but I have not time to do so in a 
satisfactory manner. This only can be said, that the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists of America have offered the most determined 
opposition to immersion as the ritual act appointed by Christ. Some 
of them refuse to admit that this was practiced in the apostolic age. 
But their position is so extreme as to make us hope it will be soon 
found untenable at the bar of criticism. 

The study which we have given to the baptismal controversy leads 
to these conclusions: First. That nothing has been brought forward 
by the modern advocates of infant sprinkling that should shake in the 
least our confidence in Baptist views, in the position held by our 
churches for the last hundred years, and nothing that should lead us 
to despair of their being accepted in due time by all Christians. Our 
progress has been as steady and rapid as could have been expected 
with our views of man and the church, as rapid, indeed, as our 
spiritual welfare allowed. Greater prosperity would have engendered 
pride, and worked powerfully against a realization, in our case, of the 
true idea of a church. Let this be our consolation when reproached 
as illiteral or bigoted. Let us stand quietly and firmly by the word 
of God, and bear a consistent testimony to the whole truth for our 
Master’s sake, and for the sake of those also who reproach us. . 
Second, That our work as a denomination is by no means accomplished. 
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Though much has been achieved by the blessing of God in restoring 
to men the proper conception of a Christian church and the proper 
use and value of Christian ordinances, much remains to be done; and 
there is reason to fear that we are not all as bold and consistent advo- 
cates of truth as some others are of error. It is, we conceive, our 
solemn duty to the Lord to make the seriousness and weight of our 
conviction that the immersion of believers is the only Christian bap- 
tism understood and felt by all. And though it is never a pleasant 
task to differ with our brethren of other communions, it is always 
delightful to feel that we are loyal to Christ. 


Atvan Hovey. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION. 


: ae intellectual processes of a rational being must proceed accord- 


ing tosome law. They cannot succeed each other at hap-hazard. 
The notion of rationality is conditioned upon this regular procedure; 
if this be wanting, the essential character of rational action is wanting. | 
But to say that rational processes are determined by law, and condi- 
tioned upon a regular procedure, is simply to assert that the steps in 
ratiocination are so related to each other that the relation of each to 
every other may be determined by the application of the law—the 
difference between any two steps being analogous to the difference 
between any other two. The astronomer determines the orbit of a 
planet from three observations, because he thereby determines the 
law of variation between these points; from which he assumes that 
this law will be constant, presenting a series of terms each differ- 
entiated according to the series of differences already determined. 
Applying the same principle to mental phenomena, we may deter- 
mine the law of intellectual action. Thoughts are discriminated by 
the presence or absence of certain attributes. At one extreme we 
find the summum genus, comprising the fewest possible attributes 
distinguishing an idea; at the other extreme we find the individual, 
comprising any number of attributes. Between these two extremes 
we find a regular series of intermediate terms. The movement of an 
idea from the general to the individual is like the motion of a planet 
(149) 
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through one-half of its orbit; while the return movement from the 
individual to the general, corresponds to the motion of the planet 
over the remaining half of its orbit. The same law governs both 
movements, and unites the two halves of the orbit into a single 
whole; and a series of observations taken at equal distances, will, by 
the uniformity of differences presented, reveal the operation of the 
same law in this dual manifestation. Upon examining the processes 
of deduction and induction, we find in each the same series of terms, 
differing only in the fact that they are in inverse order, and this 
correspondence reveals the operation of one and the same law. An 
inductive series is only a deductive series read backward. Any two 
terms in a series, whether inductive or deductive, differ only in the 
degree of generality, and differ similarly from a third term, so that 
two being known the third can be therefrom determined. In a 
deductive series the terms differ by a constant increase in the number 
of individualizing attributes—a concept being expanded into a deduc- 
tive series by such regular additions. Having two terms we can 
proceed to the third—that is, from two propositions expressing this 
relation, we can proceed to a conclusion. In an inductive series the 
terms ditfer by a constant diminution in the number of individual- 
izing attributes—an individual term being expanded into an inductive 
series, by successively dropping the attributes which compose the 
individual term, until we reach the required degree of generalization. 

Thought must proceed in one of these two directions. The object- 
matter of thought being composed wholly of attributes can differ 
only in the presence or absence of certain attributes. A combina- 
tion, then, of these two movements must complete the intellectual 
orbit. The direction of the movement of the mind will be deter- 
mined by the end proposed. When we possess the knowledge -of 
phenomena and wish to discover law—that is, when we seek informa- 
tion—we proceed by induction, from the individual to the general. 
When possessed of knowledge, we wish to discover its applications, 
when knowing the law, we wish to determine the phenomena 
necessarily resulting therefrom, we proceed by deduction—from the 
general to the individual. Complete knowledge, then, consists in 
the highest possible generalization, and the. expansion of this term 
into a series, ending only with the last possible individualization. 
The aim of physical science is to determine that half of the intel- 
lectual orbit which lies between the individual and the general—the 
aim of metaphysical science is, to trace the other half which lies 
between the general and the individual. When we seek to know 
what is, we proceed by induction—the method of the phenomenal. 
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When, knowing what is, we proceed to determine what hence must 
be, we proceed by deduction—the method of the Necessary. Thus 
science, at first seeking principles, proceeds by induction to establish 
them ; but after these fundamental principles have been established, 
it proceeds deductively to determine what must result from them, 
without waiting to discover these truths by observation. 

Knowledge is thus complete just in proportion to the extension of 
its scope through generalization. The higher the generalization, the 
more inclusive will it be, and the summum genus, or the final gener- 
alization, will be the highest attainable reach of knowledge. When 
man can make no further generalization, his knowledge will be, in so 
far, absolute and complete, and all that remains possible to him will 
be the practical application of what he already knows. Perfect 
knowledge is nothing but perfect generalization. The Supreme 
Intelligence being hypothetically possessed of ail knowledge, that is, 
having discriminated the absolute summum genus, can proceed no 
further in this direction ; his intellectual activity must be exerted in 
a descending series, or from the general towards the individual, and 
this process must be, as we have seen above, by a determinate series 
- of steps, fixed by the operation of a definite law, which law proceeds 
by the successive addition of attributes to the general. 

Complete knowledge, being complete generalization, the lines of all 
science will necessarily converge, as they approach this generaliza- 
tion, until all sciences coalesce in one science, and all truth is reduced 
to a single expression in the utterance of the final conception. In 
accordance with the laws of thinking, this general term is reached by 
successive omissions of particularizing attributes, until at last we reach 
Being — the absolute summum genus, wholly free from individual 
attributes, and thereby embracing everything possible to thought, 
whether material or immaterial. But this swnmum genus must be 
predicable of this whole. Matter and mind may thus be reduced to 
a single category, and the physical and the intellectual finally coalesce 
in this last generalization. Materialism and idealism thus differ 
merely in the degree of generalization reached—or, rather, they both 
agree in avoiding the final generalization which identifies both matter 
and mind. Materialism must always deal with the individual, for 
matter can appear under no other form. Idealism must always rest 
upon the general, for thought, to be thought, must state a general- 
ization. Each, however, finds its explanation in the other, and both 
are harmonized by the application of the law of intellectual action 
above given. Matter and mind are complementary, not incompatible. 
They differ with each other, but they agree in being similarly related 
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toa third term. Matter is objective; it is thought taking form, 
becoming individual, manifesting itself in space. Mind is subjective. 
The one appeals to the senses; the other is known only to the con- 
sciousness. 

Science reaches its full development only when it includes both 
physical and intellectual phenomena within its scope. Every step 
which it takes carries it further from the purely physical, and brings 
it nearer the purely intellectual—that is, the development of physical 
science is from the individual towards the general, and it reaches its end, 
its completion only when the last distinction, that of subjective and 
objective, has disappeared in the last possible generalization. When 
the objective has been identified with the subjective, the distinction 
between Mind and Matter has been obliterated, and we have reached 
the Supreme Intelligence—the “I am” of Scripture—simple Being. 

Matter is the formal expression of thought, or the necessary con- 
dition of such expression, and in this condition is found the link 
that connects the subjective and objective manifestations of being. 
Subjectivity is ideality, as objectivity is materiality. The conscious- 
ness can take cognizance only of what is within itself, and therefore 
without every other. Consciousness is therefore wholly personal. 
To communicate an idea it must be placed within the consciousness 
of another. To reach this result it must cease to be personal, must 
pass out of the subjective consciousness into objective form, so as to 
be placed in the same relation to the speaker and the hearer, 
Thought, out of the consciousness of the thinker, is objective to him, 
and to render thought objective is to give it material form. Thought 
to be communicated, must pass out of the consciousness of the 
thinker into a material representation. The assumption of material 
form individualizes the idea. The artist’s mind may be filled with 
splendid conceptions, but no one but he can look within his con- : 
sciousness and see them. Before others can have any knowledge of 
his thoughts, he must give them form, or embody them in statues 
or paintings. The soul of the musician may be thrilled by the 
harmonies that his imagination creates, but no other soul can join 
him in this ecstasy until he has given form to his conceptions, So 
the thinker must embody his thoughts in language before he can 
communicate them to another. Matter, then, is the vehicle by which 
thought is communicated, and, so far as we are concernéd, the 
necessary condition of such communication, so that the conception of 
thought apart from the thinker involves the intervention of material 
forms, and it is by the interpretation of these symbolical forms that 
we discover the idea. 
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Now, let us suppose a Supreme Intelligence. The intellectual 
processes of such a Being, to be conceived as rational by us, must 
be identical with ours, or at least analogous to ours. The posses- 
sion of infinite attributes may in fact free him from the control of 
any law, but it is impossible for us to conceive an intelligence acting 
otherwise than in accordance with law. So that if the Supreme 
Intelligence is to communicate with man, it must be in obedience 
to the laws which control our mental activities. The Divine thought 
must, then, like human conceptions, be communicated by means of 
physical symbols. 

The Supreme Intelligence, being the final generalization, must 
possess all knowledge, and the only intelligent action possible to him 
from our point of view, is from this absolute generalization towards 
the concrete and individual. The absolute general is purely sub- 
jective, which, to become cognizable, must be rendered objective. 
This can be secured to us only through the intervention of material 
forms. From this point of view, matter is only the symbol of 
thought—thought apart from the thinker. The first result of the 
divine activity in self-manifestation would be the analysis of being 
‘into subjective and objective—that is the discrimination of mind and 
matter, which terms are severally the final generalizations of the two 
fundamental divisions of science. Matter, then, mere formless, 
chaotic matter, would be the first result of creative activity. Fol- 
lowing the development of this idea in its continually increasing 
individuality, as new attributes are severally added, matter assumes 
determinate form and becomes related in systems, as the various so- 
called elementary substances are discriminated, until finally all truth, 
capable of being revealed by inorganic matter, is presented to us. 

Add the idea of organism, and we have the two great divisions 
of phenomena—material and vital. The higher the generalization, 
the fewer will be the attributes composing the concept, and thus the 
simpler will be the form symbolizing its expression. As in the case 
of matter, the first result of the divine activity was mere matter, 
undiscriminated by any further attribute; so here we have, as the 
first organic creation, a concrete expression of the highest possible 
generalization comprising the fewest possible attributes—that is, 
forms of life involving the fewest individual characteristics. To 
matter add the simplest organic attribute—that is, the one lying 
nearest the genus—and we have mere organized matter, the simple 
cell, the foundation of all life, no matter how great its future 
complexity, equally the origin of animal and vegetable growth, 
which are as yet entirely undiscriminated. This would be the first 
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appearance of life.’ Differentiating again by the addition of a new 
attribute, and organic being is subdivided into the two species, 
vegetable and animal. Beginning with these typical forms, adding 
single attributes in a continuous series, we at last reach the highest 
types of animals and plants. Finally, add rationality to the animal, 
and we reach man, the highest and therefore the most complex type 
of life, and who, so far as we are concerned, must be the end of 
creation. We cannot conceive of any higher creation, because we 
cannot add an attribute to those we already possess, any more than 
we can conceive of an additional sense by which to cognize such new 
attribute. 

This process has been determined from the very outset by those 
intellectual laws which we cannot disobey, and which we cannot 
conceive disobeyed by an intelligent Creator. If the law of intel- 
lectual action require this process from the simple to the complex, 
the concrete representation of the steps of this process must indicate 
the operation of this law, and must also proceed from the simple and 
rudimentary to the complex and highly developed. An intelligent 
Creator in revealing his thought must follow the method which our 
minds must follow in interpreting this revelation. When we know 
and seek to communicate our knowledge, we proceed from the 
general to the specific? The Creator, assumed to be infinite in 
knowledge, would therefore follow this process instead of the method 
peculiar to investigation. The law of intellectual action determines 
this method, and the conditions of intellectual communication de- 
termine the representation of this method in the material expression 
of the ideas communicated. Considering the operation of this law 
under these conditions, we find that the thought communicating 
only, as nearly as may be, the generic idea, will be distinguished 
from it by the addition of but a single attribute as the generic by 
itself is incapable of being represented in concrete form, ‘'i9 
expression of this thought in form will present us matter u.s- 
tinguished from matter in general by but a single attribute. The 
least possible individualizing attribute added to the highest possible 
generalization gives us the simplest expression of an idea, and the 
form or the organism symbolizing this thought will be the -simpiest 
form and the simplest organism possible. For instance: in organic 
life the highest generalization barely individualized will give us the 
simple cell; and no matter what degree of complexity we sub- 


1 This, of course, does not absolutely determine the order of organic creation; as in the 
’ case of the syllogism the conclusion or either premise may be the proposition first enunciated, 
the order of expression being determined by circumstances. 

*Compare the demonstrations of Geometry. 
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sequently reach by the addition of an almost infinite number of 
attributes, we nevertheless begin in every case with the same 
starting point. 

Each higher type is reached by adding toa lower. The higher 
thus embraces all that can be found in the lower, and something 
besides. This method is invariable, and can never be departed from. 
The genus must always be predicable of every individual component 
of every species contained under it. Translating this law into the 
forms of material expression, and it requires each higher species to 
physically include all lower species, and to differ from them only by 
addition. Man, the highest type, must thus include all the attributes 
of the cell, as physically expressed, and without them he would not 
be man. The differences between no two terms in a series can be 
total. If the successive steps in a train of thought must be related, 
so that no two notions will be wholly distinct from each other, these 
notions will constitute a series, each term of which will, in a measure, 
determine the next, so soon as the law of the series is discovered ; 
and if this train of thought be objectively presented, it will afford 
a corresponding series of physical terms, each one of which will in 
‘like manner determine the next. But thought is impossible unless 
by a train of ideas so related. Its physical expression will therefore 
be equally impossible except by a series of physical terms similarly 
related, each one of which in some manner determines the next. 
There must then be a perfect continuity in the line that reaches 
from the simplest form of matter through all grades of organic life 
up to man, the highest expression of the divine idea. There can be 
no break in the chain of thouglit, because the law of the logical 
process forbids it: there can be no break in the series of material 
symbols for the conditions of concrete expression equally forbid it. 
A symbol is nothing except as it represents that which is to be 
symbolized. So the symbols form a physical series, because the 
thoughts symbolized form a logical series. 

If the Creator has fully revealed his thought, it must be by a 
series of physical terms arranged in such a manner as to indicate 
the logical series of ideas symbolized. Every form of matter is a 
symbol of thought, and challenges interpretation. Every change in 
form corresponds to an antecedent change in idea, and must be 
intended to reveal it. As thought, then, begins its evolution with 
the general and proceeds to the individual by a series of terms each 
of which is similarly related to both extremes, we must find the 
material enunciation of this process assuming the form of a series 
of terms, beginning with mere nebulous matter, grading into. 
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organic life, and organic life presenting us with a similar series 
beginning with the mere cell and ending with man. So rigid and 
invariable must this serial arrangement be that if a term in either 
series be wanting, we are authorized to hypothetically interpolate it. 

“Nature never makes a leap,” says the scientific investigator, as 
he studies the material symbols of thought. “Thought never makes 
a leap,” says the metaphysician, as he studies the necessary laws of 
rational action: and both have uttered the same truth. We prove 
a proposition by determining the steps by which it was educed from 
@ more generic statement. Science must proceed in the same 
manner, for science only discovers the track of mind—it does not make 
the track, it only follows it. If then we find the chain of evolution 
broken at any point, science must either stop there, or assume the 
wanting term in the series. We have the right to interpolate these 
missing terms, for we must assume that the thoughts of God com- 
municated to us in material forms constitute a continuous revelation, 
beginning with Himself, the final generalization, and ending with 
man, the highest individualization. These limits are fixed—the one 
by the nature of God, and the other by the nature of man. 
Between these two extremes we must find a series of intermediate 
terms. Any other conception of their relation than that of a 
determinate series is impossible and irrational; and a series, so far 
as it means anything, means evolution of some sort. Finding the 
relation between these terms—distinguishing the same which re- 
produces itself, and the different which introduces a new term—that 
is, determining the law of apparent evolution—is the problem 
presented to science. 

The astronomer found Bode’s law to all appearance violated by 
the omission of a planet between Mars and Jupiter. He could see 
no reason for the law, but if the planets had been placed by an 
intelligent Creator, some order of arrangement must be discoverable 
according to which their position was determined. The Creator 
being intelligent, it is impossible to conceive them placed fortuit- 
ously. There must then be a link between Mars and Jupiter, because 
the law once established cannot be broken. The same law may be 
observed in the arrangement of leaves around the axis of a plant. 
If intelligence arranged them they must be arranged in some order, 
for intelligence never performs the least act without a purpose. 
Each leaf or pair of leaves is not a mere duplication of the previous 
leaf or pair of leaves. The relation which subsists between any two 
sets in the series expresses the idea of the Creator, and this must be 
constant. Completing the series as indicated by different plants, we 
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may assume that if any term is apparently wanting, it is only 
because it has not been discovered. In neither of these cases would 
it be asserted that any physical evolution had taken place — the 
terms form a series of which each term is equally determined by the 
operation of a fixed law; and yet it is an operation precisely 
analogous to that which in the case of animals presents every ap- 
pearance of a real evolution. Take, for instance, a series of animals, 
presenting at one period of time the simplest and most rudimentary 
forms, and at another the most complex and highly organized; we 
cannot do otherwise than conceive these two extremes as related by 
intermediate terms, through the operation of some law which holds 
good throughout the series. The relation subsisting between any 
two, must be the same as that subsisting between any other two 
similarly situated, or a departure from that relation which is itself 
governed by a definite law discoverable from a comparison of two 
sets of terms. The application of this law is so universal and so 
rigid that we need not hesitate to interpolate a missing term, and 
confidently sssert that it either does exist or has existed. To deny 
this principle is to deny the necessity of continuity in reasoning. 
‘This continuity of thought is represented in matter by the per- 
sistence of generic forms under specific differences. But just as the 
specific is the generic with certain additions, so the individual is this 
same generic with still further additions; and these additions, 
whether considered solely in space, as given in the symbols of 
physical science, or in time, as in the conceptions of intellectual 
science, must be determined by the same unvarying law. The per- 
sistence of the same form furnishes us the means of identifying this 
relation, while the differences reveal to us the successive steps by 
which the generic was differentiated into the individual. 

If the creative thought has been expressed by the forms of 
matter, the laws of thought must be thus expressed in the relative 
forms of matter. Anything less than this, while it. might interpret 
isolated ideas, would not communicate the method of the creative 
process, and science is nothing but the discovery of this method. If 
the terms of the logical process must be arranged in a series, the 
physical symbols rendering this logical process cognizable must be 
arranged in a similar series, for science becomes impossible when the 
logical process becomes undiscoverable. 

The differences between the terms in this series must be cognizable. 
Two terms which are indistinguishable are practically identical; and 
two terms which are not identical vary by a difference which is 
cognizable by itself apart from either term. The steps in the logical 
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evolution of the final term Being must be separable to be cognizable, 
and the material forms interpreting these steps to the senses must 
also be distinguishable. A species differs from the genus-by the addi- 
tion of at least one attribute. Now, if the species is distinguishable 
from the genus, the attribute which differentiates it must be sepa- 
rately cognizable—so also the individual differs from the species by 
the addition of attributes, which must, in like manner, be separately 
cognizable, or the species will never be conceived independently of 
the individuals. A thought cannot proceed by insensible steps, nor 
can its material expression vary otherwise than by determinate and 
distinguishable differences. The distinction of species is thus a logical 
necessity. The addition of distinct attributes to the genus gives 
origin to distinct species; variation in attributes not affecting their 
substantial identity gives rise to varieties. One species, then, cannot 
become another, except by the assumption of a new specific attribute, 
so that one species passes into another precisely as the genus passes 
into the species, and that is just as, and not otherwise, than one 
thought passes into another. 

The fundamental law of the logical process is, that we pass from 
the generic towards the individual; from the simple to the complex. 
Induction can proceed only by assuming a genus at the outset—that 
is, by assuming certain attributes in the individual to be generic. 
Translate this law into material forms, and we have each higher— 
that is, more complex—species evolved from the lower by the addi- 
tion of some new characteristic. This new attribute cannot be added 
by the functional activity of the lower organism; that can only 
reproduce itself. A thought does not change merely through repeated 
expression. We pass to the conclusion of a syllogism, not from each 
term, but from a comparison of the premises—and this requires an 
intellectual operation entirely distinct from a mere apprehension of 
the terms. It is one thing to comprehend the premises; it is quite 
another to deduce a conclusion from them. It may necessarily follow, 
but it requires a separate act of the mind to reach it. Premises will 
not of themselves reach a conclusion. 

Reading this same truth in the forms of matter, we may say that 
species will not pass into higher species without the intervention of a 
force distinct from either. The impulse which adds a new attribute 
must be intellectually separable from all those pre-existing, and its 
material representation must be physically distinct from pre-existing 
forms. This complete separability precludes the possibility of mere 
physical genesis. The added attribute is presented by a new form 
of matter, revealing the presence of a new thought—a new effect, 
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requiring the agency of a new cause. In accordance with the usual 
* economy of nature, who never duplicates her forces, change will be 
made only so far as may be necessary to communicate the additional 
idea. Organismis representing previous thoughts will be added to, 
in order to express the expansion of the thought, instead of a creation 
de novo in each instance. Thus an identical cellular structure will 
be found in all organic beings, from the lowest to the highest, each 
higher type carrying forward the idea and its physical expression 
found in the lower. The differences between no two terms in the 
series can be total, nor can any two terms be identical, as each higher 
species will embrace all the attributes of the lower, differing only by 
the addition of others. This is simply the physical expression of the 
logical truth, that whatever can be predicated of the genus can be 
predicated of every individual contained under it. As the individual 
is only the expansion of the genus, so higher physical types must also 
be similar expansions of lower. 

Here, then, is evolution, or development: primarily an evolution 
of the generic into the individual, the continued differentiation of a 
generic idea through successive individualizations, each adding to 
the previous group of attributes, thus rendering the idea increasingly 
complex; and, secondly, an apparent physical evolution or develop- 
ment, interpreting this logical process by a series of physical forms 
so related as to reveal the relation existing between the thoughts thus 
interpreted. In the physical representation of the ideas so related, 
there must be an apparent physical evalution—that is, the process of 
evolution logically must, like the ideas thus evolved, have a physical 
expression, and the successive steps in this logical evolution must be 
revealed by material forms bearing an analogous relation, and thereby 
expressing the logical process. Matter is nothing, so far as we are 
now concerned, but the condition necessary to the objective expression 
of thought. Every phase of matter is simply an objective formulation 
of a corresponding phase of thought. Every addition to form implies 
an antecedent increase of thought, as there can be no formal expres- 
sion until there is something to be expressed. There can, then, be 
no such thing as mere material evolution, for whatever is material is 
only symbolical. 

Matter being thus wholly inert, the origin of the impulse towards 
greater complexity must be sought for outside of that which under- 
goes the change. The movement by which one species becomes a 
higher is not an elaboration, an extension, or a differentiation ot 
existing attributes, but involves the positive addition of a new attri- 
bute, different and distinct from any or all previously existing. 
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One species cannot pass into another by an innate impulse, for a 
" species is an entity composed of a determinate number of attributes, 
and all attributes potentially present must be considered as actually 
present. We cannot say that the child is a different species from 
the man, and that one passes into the other by a process of evolution, 
because all the essential attributes of the man are potentially present 
in the child. If the polyp, by the action of innate forces, opera- 
ting through a series of ages, however extended, can, without any 
impulse from without, develop itself into a man, then the polyp is as 
much a man as a boy is, differing only in the time required for de- 
velopment: and the data for the final deduction of the highest types 
of creation must be furnished in the most elementary forms of life. 

The force manifesting itself in organic life is readily distinguishable 
from the organism by which it is manifested. Life and organization 
are not synonyms; one is the condition of the other, but a condition 
is not a cause. We can consider force apart from organism, and this 
possible separation in thought proves that the same form may not 
represent both, but that life can absolutely exist apart from organs 
which serve to give it a physical manifestation." Physical life being 
conditioned upon organization, whenever the organism varies, the 
vital force thus manifested must also vary, such variation being 
necessarily antecedent to its manifestation. The organism varies, 
because it must, in order to express the added thought. Change in 
organism, therefore, is not induced by simple organic action, because 
the organs and the force acting through them can be distinguished. 
Assuming that matter is the objective or formal representation of 
thought, there can be no change in the material expression without 
@ corresponding change in the antecedent conception. There can, 
then, be physical evolution, only as there is antecedent logical evolu- 
tion, and then, only because of this logical evolution, and not because 
of the operation of an innate organic force. Force, whatever may be 
its genesis, is only the exertion of power, not the increase of it. 
Exertion limits the view to the force immediately in operation. We 
may replace one manifestation by another, but the quantity is neither 
increased nor diminished by this change. Change in form implies 
the operation of force: and apart from such manifestation in matter 
it escapes the tests of science, and passes into the purely metaphysical 
notion of cause. And unless the operation of force be constant, or, 
if different forces are blended, variable according to some determinate 
law, the action of which is constant and discoverable, so that the 
different units of force are separately measurable, the force thus 


1 As in the case of man after the death of the body. 
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irregular in its action can never be placed in any scientific category. 
Evolution, then, cannot proceed from any innate organic impulse, 
unless the force that tends to exact reproduction and the force that 
induces a change be equally and separately cognizable. Change 
must proceed according to some law which accounts for the change, 
and distinguishes between the normal exertion of power and that 
exertion which causes deviation. Science, to be science, must explain 
apparent exceptions as fully as the regular operation of forces, and 
that which causes the irregularity must be as distinctly cognizable 
by itself as the force which acts regularly. Anything less than this 
is not science. The discovery of Neptune was the result,of the appli- 
cation of this principle; it was a successful attempt to discriminate the 
force which caused variation from the force which operated regularly. 

Each species represents the operation of certain vital forces, and 
one cannot physically pass into another except by the increase of this 
force, or, at least, by a change in the manner of manifestation; and 
this increase in amount or this change in direction must séparately 
be accounted for. Nor does it matter, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, as to the genesis of this added increment, further than to show 
that its origin must be exterior to the organism by which its presence 
is manifested ; for vital energy acting through an organism is a unit, 
and cannot, even in thought, be separated into distinguishable por- 
tions. Change in the direction of vital energy indicates that the 
original impulse has been modified in its action by encountering 
another force, for nothing but force can change the direction of force. 
It does not fall within the range of this paper to determine the nature 
of this exterior force which is thus distinguishable from that acting 
through the vital organization, and therefore capable of separate 
objective representation. Metaphysically we may say that force is 
resolvable into will, but will being purely personal, is incapable of 
material representation, aud thus cannot enter into the determina- 
tions of physical science, which does not seek to discover the origin 
of force, but deals solely with its presence. 

As the logician must assume his premises, and, as a logician, 
cannot question their truth, so the physicist must assume a force in 
operation, and, as a physicist, cannot examine its genesis. The 
physical or the metaphysical method of inquiry is valid only so long 
as restricted to physical or metaphysical processes: a mixture of the 
two methods will give results satisfactory neither to science nor to 
philosophy. As logic furnishes no criterion by which to test the 
absolute truth of propositions, but deals wholly with conclusions 
drawn from given premises, so science furnishes no data by which to 

L 
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determine the absolute genesis of force, but restricts its inquiries to 

‘the phenomena resulting from a force given. For the student of 
physical science cause and effect is only the transference of a given 
and determined force from one material form to another. If this 
idea is to be traced further, it must be studied outside the limits of 
physics. This study belongs to metaphysics. ; 

Now, if physical science does not deal with the origin of the initial 
force, but assumes at the outset its presence, no more does it fall 
within its province to examine into the origin of the increments 
which give to physical forms that variety which renders science 
possible. Science deals with results, not antecedents; and, after 
having determined results, it is not authorized to affirm that one 
species has produced another by evolution, or has produced it at all. 
If there are agreements between different organisms by which they 
are brought into relation, there are also differences by which they 
are discriminated, and these differences imply increments of force ; 
and to assert that one organism has evolved another is to determine, 
not merely the presence of this new increment, but also to determine 
its origin. Scientific investigation deals with phenomena which give 
evidence to the senses of a transference of force from one form or from 
one manifestation to another. Transference is not increase—an effect 
can be no more than the evolution of what was potentially present in 
the cause; it cannot add toit. The origin of the force must be 
investigated according to intellectual laws. 

It has been argued that a Supreme Intelligence in manifesting his 
thought will, according to the necessary laws of rational activity, 
pass from the universal and general to the particular and individual, 
or from concepts involving few attributes to those involving these 
and others; and that these steps in the rational process must be 
represented in a corresponding physical series ; and that the commu- 
nication of thought is conditioned upon this physical representation. 
If the logical series comprises one thousand terms, each related to 
the preceding according to logical law the physical series must 
comprise one thousand terms, each physically related in such a 
manner as to reveal this law. As the highest generalization 
comprises the fewest attributes, the concrete expression of this idea 
will present the simplest possible physical form and the least com- 
plexity of organization, and thus will present the lowest types of life ; 
and as the individual comprises the greatest number of attributes, 
its concrete expression will present the greatest complexity, and 
consequently the highest type of life. We have seen that the logical 
process begins with the general and ends with the individual; its 
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material expression must therefore begin with the lowest orders and 
end with the highest. But the individual cannot be immediately 
derived from the general without the intervention of intermediate 
generalizations. No more in the concrete expression of this deduction 
can we pass from the lowest types to the highest without the inter- 
vention of an intermediate series. These intermediate terms are not 
capable of independent interpretation; they find their full explanation 
only in the extremes of the series—God and Man. 

If, then, in the intellectual process from the abstract and universal 
towards the concrete and individual, we find a constant evolution of 
idea, each advance being an addition to the previous conception, 
each new term in the series embracing all the attributes of the 
preceding, and differing only by addition; and if thought is possible 
only on this condition; it mecessarily follows that the material 
representation of this thought must present physical forms similarly 
related, so that, leaving out of view the intellectual genesis of this 
relation, the observer might conclude that these forms compose a 
series evolved from a primordial cell in accordance with an organic 
law. But such we find to be the universal law of intellectual 
procedure: this apparent development or evolution must, therefore, 
be the condition of the communication of such intellectual process, 
and the physical terms are brought into this relation by the fact 
that they symbolize the logical process. If the material symbols of 
thought were unrelated physically, the thoughts thus expressed 
would also be unrelated and ‘ndependent. But such a supposition 
renders Science impossible, for its one aim is to find the same in the 
different. If there be no same, there can be no science: if there be 
no different, there can be no science. Thought proceeds by adding 
the different to the same in an endless series, and this addition of 
the different to the same, expressed in concrete forms, is what is 
called evolution. If no evolution were apparent in Nature, there 
could be no sciencs; for those steps which to the naturalist indicate 
evolution, being only the physical expression —the formulation —of 
the logical process, afford the means by which the student reaches 
the highest generalization. If these steps be wanting, he cannot 
proceed. 

Admitting then to its fullest extent the fact that, judged from a 
purely physical point of view, all organic forms seem to have been 
derived each from its immediate predecessor by a mere functional 
impulse; and admitting that science is possible upon no other con- 
dition; we claim that these material forms are brought into such 
relation by intellectual evolution, and not by physical genesis; they 
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represent an evolution of Thought and not an evolution of Matter. 
We know from consciousness that this process of evolution is the 
method of our thinking. We know also that the divine thought can 
be rendered intelligible to us upon no other hypothesis than that 
which supposes it to be governed by the laws which control human 
thought. Translating the physical symbols which we see about us, 
and which present this appearance of evolution, we infer that this is 
the method according to which the Divine mind proceeded. Science 
will not materially err in its physical results if it adopt the hy- 
pothesis of physical evolution, but it must confine its attention to 
physics; it is only as we attempt higher generalizations that the 
insufficiency of the hypothesis becomes manifest, in its failure to 
satisfy the conditions of the problem as presented to philosophy. 


S. H. Carpenter. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


























CHARTER OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


HE history of the Charter of Brown University is one of struggle 
against opposing influences, arising in part from the poverty and 
feebleness of the Baptists as a people, and their indifference in respect 
to an educated ministry, but mainly from the sectarian feeling so 
prevalent in New England, and indeed throughout the land a cen- 
tury ago, and which appears to. have been particularly bitter towards 
the denomination under whose auspices the college in Rhode Island 
was founded. The “Life and Correspondence of Manning” abounds ~ 
in illustrations of this feeling towards the institution over which he 
presided, and also of ecclesiastical oppression, to resist which was one 
of the main causes that led to the formation of the Warren Associa- 
tion. In the light of an advancing civilization all this has now passed 
away; if occasionally recalled to remembrance as an historical fact, 
it is only in the spirit of kindness, as an impressive admonition to the 
fuller exercise of that charity which “ beareth all things.” A faithful 
treatment of our subject must of necessity reflect somewhat upon 
the character of great and good men, whose names have passed into 
history, and whose memories are precious. 


We must not, however, [says the lamented Knowles] in order to pro- 
mote or defend religion, attempt to conceal events which history has 
already recorded, and much less to palliate conduct which we cannot 
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justify. Let us rather confess, with frankness and humility, our own 
faults, and those of our fathers; learn wisdom from past errors; and 
bring ourselves and others, as speedily as possible, to the adoption of 
those pure principles by which alone Christianity can be sustained and 
diffused. The book of God records, among its salutary lessons, the mis- 
takes and sins of good men. 


On the 29th of September, 1762, there graduated at the College of 
New Jersey, in Princeton, with the second honors of his class, the 
Rev. James Manning, D. D., with whose name are henceforth associ- 
ated the most important interests of learning and religion. About 
the time of his graduation the plan of establishing a Baptist college, 
or university, for the education more especially of young men for the 
ministry, had been freely and publicly discussed by prominent men 
in the denomination. There were strong reasons for a movement of 
this kind. The only colleges in New England were Harvard, and 
Yale, both under the control of the Congregationalists. The College 
of New Jersey had been established by the Presbyterians, The remain- 
ing colleges, Columbia, in New York, William and Mary, in Virginia, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, had been established by the 
Episcopalians, and were under their control. Those who consult the 
pages of Backus, and Benedict, will readily perceive that towards the 
“despised Baptists” as a people, the “Standing Order” everywhere 
entertained unfriendly feelings—taxing them unjustly, incarcerating 
them within prison walls for opinion’s sake, and in various ways 
oppressing and persecuting them, in accordance with the narrow and 
illiberal policy of a past age. In regard to the Episcopalians the 
opinion was entertained, “whether correctly or not,” says the late 
Prof. Kingsley, in his life of Dr. Stiles, “it is unimportant here to 
determine, that the Episcopal clergy generally, and the leading indi- 
viduals among the laity in the same communion, especially in New 
England, were hostile to the privileges granted in several of the 
royal charters, and were endeavoring to undermine them.” Hence 
from political considerations, aside from all others, the majority of 
religious people throughout the colonies found themselves opposed to 
the interests of the Episcopal Church. In this feeling the Baptists, 
who, from their earliest history, have always advocated independent 
thought and religious freedom, very naturally shared. The fact that 
the English government, in its appointment to office, favored espe- 
cially members of the Episcopal Church, contributed not a little to 
this feeling. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to infer that they 
regarded with no favorable eye, institutions of learning where sec- 
tarian and restrictive influences prevailed. In order, however, toa 
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proper understanding of the origin of the Charter of Brown Univer- 
sity, or rather of the University itself, it may be well at this point to 
go back half a century, and consider briefly the first distinct organi- 
zation of American Baptists, as a denomination. 

In the year 1707, on the 27th of July, a meeting of delegates from 
Baptist churches in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, was 
held at Philadelphia. The object of this meeting as appears from the 
records, was “to consult about such things as were wanting in the 
churches and set them in order,” and in general to promote the wel- 
fare of the donomination. Hence the origin of the Philadelphia 
Association. At a comparatively early period, the churches thus 
associated projected plans to secure an educated ministry. In look- 
ing over the records, we find in 1722, a proposition “ for the churches 
to make inquiry among themselves, if they have any young persons 
hopeful for the ministry, and inclinable for learning; and if they have, 
to give notice of it to Mr. Abel Morgan, before the first of Novem- 
ber, that he might recommend such to the academy, on Mr. Hollis, 
his account.” Reference is here had to Thomas Hollis, Esq., of 
London, the distinguished benefactor of Harvard College. He had 
recently founded ten scholarships, directing that the incumbents 
should be poor students who were intended for the “ministry of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ ;” ‘“‘and that none,” to use his own language, 
“be refused on account of his belief and practice of adult baptism, if 
he be sober and religiously inclined.” Ina letter to the Rev. Ephraim 
Wheaton, of Swanzey, Massachusetts, published in the first volume 
of the “ Massachusetts Missionary Magazine,” he speaks, in reference 
to these scholarships, of having made provision for “ Baptist youth to 
be educated for the ministry,” and requests to be informed of any 
duly qualified, that he may recommend them for the first vacancy. 
He also corresponded with the Philadelphia Association upon the 
subject. This generous provision, however, of Mr. Hollis, proved of 
little avail to the Baptists, in consequence of the growing unfriendli- 
ness exhibited towards them throughout most of the New England 
and Middle States. Meanwhile churches of their faith and order 
were multiplying; and as educated ministers could not be had in 
numbers sufficient to supply the demand, they were compelled to 
accept the services of men who, though destitute of the aids of literary 
and scientific cu‘ture, were nevertheless taught by the Holy Spirit; 
and who, with hearts overflowing with love and zeal, proclaimed the 
precious truths of the gospel with a power, unction, and success which 
have not always been the accompaniments of a learned ministry. 

In the year 1756, the Rev. Isaac Eaton opened an academy at 
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Hopewell, New Jersey, “for the education of youth for the ministry.” 
To him, therefore, says a distinguished writer, belongs the high honor 
of being the first American Baptist to established a seminary for the 
literary and theological training of young men. In the progress and: 
welfare of this academy, the Philadelphia and Charleston Associations 
manifested a lively interest. They appointed certain trustees to have 
a general oversight of its affairs, and contributed towards its support 
a fund, of which the former association furnished about four hundred 
pounds. Under the wise supervision of its founder and principal, it 
it was continued eleven years, during which time many, who after- 
wards became eminent as teachers and divines, received within its 
hallowed walls the rudiments of a liberal education. Among them 
may be mentioned President Manning, and his intimate friend and 
classmate in college, Rev. Dr. Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Dr. Samuel Jones, a distinguished educator, whose 
name is intimately associated with the early movements to found 
Rhode Island College, and who was looked upon by the Corporation 
as the proper person to succeed Manning in the Presidency; Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Stillman, the eloquent and popular preacher of Boston; Rev. 
Dr. Isaac Skillman; Rev. John Davis, Chairman of the Committee 
on Grievances, and Agent for the Baptist Churches in New England; 
Rev. David Thomas; Rev. William Williams, a member of the first 
graduating class of Rhode Island College, and the founder of a literary 
and theological academy in Wrentham, Massachusetts; Rev. Robert 
Keith; Rev. Charles Thompson; Rev. John Sutton, who accompanied 
Manning on his first visit to Newport, Rhode Island; Rev. David 
Sutton; Rev. John Blackwell; Rev. James Talbot; and Rev. David 
Jones, the first Baptist missionary to the Indians. 

This attempt to introduce learning in the Baptist denomination 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations of its friends and 
promoters. 


Many of the churches [says Morgan Edwards'] being supplied with 
able pastors from Mr, Eaton's academy, and being thus convinced from 
experience of the great usefulness of human literature to more thoroughly 
furnish the man of God for the most important work of the gospel min- 
istry, the hands of the Philadelphia Association were strengthened, and 
their hearts encouraged to extend their designs of promoting literature 
in the Society by erecting, on some suitable part of the continent, a 


1 This extract is taken from a manuscript found among the papers of the Hon. Judge 
Howell, LL. D., a graduate of Princeton College, and the associate of Manning in the instruc- 
tion and government of Rhode Island College. It is now on file in the archives of the college 
library. The au:hor was undoubtedly Edwards, although no signature is attached to the 
paper. See President Sears’ Centennial Discourse. Appendix B, pp. 62-64. 
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college or university, which should be principally under the direction 
and government of the Baptists. At first some of the Southern colonies 
seemed to bid fairest to answer their purpose, there not being so many 
colleges in those colonies as the northerly; but the northern colonies 
having been visited by some of the Association, who informed them of 
the great increase of the Baptist societies of late in those parts, and that 
Rhode Island government had no public school or college in it, and was 
originally settled by persons of the Baptist persuasion, and a greater 
part of the government remained so still, there was no longer any doubt 
but that was the most suitable place to carry the design into execution. 


On the 12th of October, 1762, the Association, now comprising 
twenty-nine churches, met at the Lutheran church, in Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. The Rev. Morgan Edwards was chosen Moderator, 
and the Rev. Abel Morgan, Clerk. “At this meeting,” says the 

- historian Backus, “the Association obtained such an acquaintance 
with the affairs of Rhode Island, as to bring themselves to an appre- 
hension that it was practicable and expedient to erect a college in 
the colony of Rhode Island, under the chief direction of the Baptists, 
in which education might be promoted, and superior learning ob- 
tained, free from any sectarian tests.” The details and execution of 
the plan appear to have been left with a committee consisting of Mr. 
Edwards, who was the original mover in the matter, and Rev. Samuel 
Jones, to whom we have already referred. Mr. Edwards, who had 
but recently been settled in Philadelphia, was a native of Wales, 
having come to this country upon the recommendation of the com- 
mentator, Dr. Gill, and other prominent ministers in London. He 
had been brought up an Episcopalian, but in 1738 he embraced the 
sentiments of the Baptists. He received his academical education at 
the Bristol Academy, under Dr. Foskett, and at an early age entered 
upon the work of the Christian ministry. Possessing superior abilities, 
united with great perseverance and. zeal, he became the leader in 
various denominational enterprises, devoting to them his time and 
talents, and thereby rendering essential service to the cause. Many 
of his treatises and historical works have been published. In one of 
them, entitled ‘‘ Materials towards a History of the Baptists in Penn- 
sylvania,” he speaks of himself as having “labored hard to settle a 
Baptist college in Rhode Island government, and to raise money to 
endow it ;” which service he deemed “the greatest he had done or 
hoped to do for the Baptist interest.” 

It was while on a tour through the colonies, after his marriage and 
ordination, that Manning, to whom this enterprise had been especially 
entrusted by the committee, made his appearance in Rhode Island, 
accompanied by the Rev. John Sutton, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 
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He was now twenty-five years of age, of a fine, commanding appear- 
ance, with pleasing manners, and a polished address. His person, 
says a writer, was graceful, and his countenance handsome and 
remarkably expressive of sensibility, dignity, and cheerfulness. He 
possessed a voice of extraordinary compass and harmony, to which, 
in no small degree, may be ascribed the vivid impression which he 
made upon other minds. In his manners, which seemed to be the 
natural expression of dignity and grace, he combined ease without 
negligence, and politeness without affectation. Blest with an amiable 
disposition, and possessing versatile colloquial powers, he was most 
engaging and instructive as a companion. He possessed, moreover, 
* genuine piety, and a benevolence which beamed in every feature. 
And when to all: these gifts and graces we add sterling good sense, 
for which he was pre-eminently distinguished, and superior learning, 
it will readily be perceived that he was well fitted to act as a pioneer 
and leader in the great educational work before him. 

The agency of the Philadelphia Association in founding Brown 
University has been denied in these latter days, by a class of writers, 
who ascribe its origin rather to the liberal and far-reaching views 
of scholars and statesmen in Rhode Island, who had long felt the 
need of such an institution of learning, and who, it is claimed, 
had been educated to such views by the silent influence and teach- 
ing of the philosophic Dean of Derry, who, thirty years previous 
to the time of which we write, had resided in Newport. Indeed, 
it has been gravely asserted that references to the college as a 
distinct Baptist institution are unwarranted by the facts, and that 
efforts to endow it even as such, are inconsistent with its liberal and 
comprehensive charter. In continuing our subject, therefore, we 
shall allow the leading writers and actors to tell their own story, 
leaving it for the candid reader to decide whether or not they are 
worthy of credence. And first is the statement of President Man- 
ning, written about the year 1770. In the Cabinet of the Rhode - 
Island Historical Society is a manuscript volume, by the Rev. Morgan 
Edwards, entitled, “ Materials towards a History of the Baptists in 
Rhode Island.” It was placed there many years ago by the late 
Rev. Dr. Benedict, as a part of the “ Backus Papers,” so called. An 
appendix gives the early history of the College, and is entitled, “ Man- 
ning's Narrative,” which the author, Mr. Edwards remarks, desired 
for obvious reasons to have published. The entire manuscript, we 
may here remark, has been recently published, forming the sixth vol- 


ume of the Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society. The 
“ Narrative ” reads as follows: 
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In the month of July, 1763, we arrived in Newport, and made a mo- 
tion to several gentlemen of the Baptist denomination, whereof Colonel 
Gardner, the Deputy Governor, was one, relative to a seminary of polite 
literature, subject to the government of the Baptists. The motion was 
properly attended to, which brought together about fifteen gentlemen of 
the same denomination at the Deputy’s house, who requested that I 
would draw a sketch of the design against the day following. That day 
came, and the said gentlemen, with other Baptists, met in the same 
place, when a rough draft was produced and read, the tenor of which 
was, that the institution was to be a Baptist one, but that as many of 
other denominations should be taken in as was consistent with the said de- 
sign. Accordingly, the Hon. Josias Lyndon and Colonel Job Bennet 
were appointed to draw a charter, to be laid before the next General 
Assembly, with a petition that they should pass it into a law. But the 
said gentlemen, pleading unskillfulness touching an affair of the kind, 
requested that their trusty friend, Rev. Ezra, now Dr., Stiles, might be 
solicited to assist them. This was opposed by me, as unwilling to give 
the Doctor any trouble about an affair of other people; but they urged 
that his love of learning and catholicism would induce him readily to 
give his assistance. Accordingly, their proposal was consented to, and 
his assistance obtained ; or, rather, the drafting of the Charter was left 
entirely to him, after being told that the Baptists were to have the lead 
in the institution, and the government thereof, forever; and that no 
more of other denominations were to be admitted than would be consis- 
tent with that. The Charter was drawn, and a time and place were ap- 
pointed for the parties concerned to meet and hear it read. But the 
vessel in which I was to sail for Halifax going off that day prevented my 
being present with them long enough to see whether the original design 
was secured; and as the Corporation was made to consist of two 
branches, Trustees and Fellows, and these branches to sit and act by dis- 
tinct and separate powers, it was not easy to determine, by a transient 
hearing, what those powers might be. The Trustees were presumed to 
be the principal branch of authority ; and as nineteen out of thirty-five 
were to be Baptists, the Baptists were satisfied, without sufficent exam- 
ination into the authority vested in the Fellowship, which afterwards 
appeared to be the soul of the institution, while the Trusteeship was 
only the body. Placing, therefore, an entire confidence in Dr. Stiles, 
they agreed to join in a petition to the Assembly to have the Charter 
confirmed by authority. 


The following is the preamble of the petition to which Manning in 
his narrative refers, copied from the original document, now on file 
in the archives of the college library. The signatures to the docu- 
ment, it may be remarked, are genuine : 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of His Majesty’s Colony of 
Rhode Island, to be held at Newport, on the first Monday of August, 
A. D. 1763, by adjournment. 
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THE PETITION OF DIVERS OF THE INHABITANTS OF SAID COLONY. 


Whereas, Institutions for liberal education are highly beneficial to 
society by forming the rising generation to virtue, knowledge and useful 
literature, and thus preserving in a community a succession of men 
qualified for discharging the offices of life with usefulness and reputa- 
tion, and have always merited and received the public attention and 
encouragement of every wise, polite and well regulated state: And 
whereas a public school or seminary erected for this purpose within this 
Colony, to which the youth may freely resort for education in the ver- 
nacular and learned languages, and instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences, would be for the general advantage and honor of this govern- 
ment: And whereas there is a confesssed absence of polite and useful 
learning in this Colony, your petitioners, affected with a deep sense 
thereof, and prompted alone by motives drawn from the public good, and 
desirous, as far as in them lies, to subserve the polite interests of this, His 
Majesty's Colony, and solicitous for cultivating the morals and informing 
the knowledge of the rising generation, upon which foundation the har- 
mony, good order, and reputation of society depend—Humsty show, 
that for the good intents and purposes above mentioned they have 
concerted and planned the Charter herewith presented, and the same, 
having carefully considered and revised, do propose and submit it to the 
consideration of this honorable Assembly, requesting your Honors that, 
out of your great regard for useful literature, and the good morals of 
the youth of this Colony, and others that may resort to this same for the 
advantages of education, you would give your assent to and grant and 
confirm the aforesaid Charter, with all its powers, privileges and immu- 
nities, as amply and fully as in said Charter is specified and expressed : 

And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 


The petition [continues Manning, in his narrative] was preferred, and 
cheerfully received, and the Charter read ; after which a vote was called 
for, and urged by some to pass into a law. But this was opposed by 
others, particularly by Daniel Jenckes, Esq., member for Providence, 
who contended that the Assembly required more time to examine 
whether is was agreeable to the design of the first movers for it, and 
therefore prayed the house to have the perusal of it while they adjourned 
for dinner. This was granted, with some opposition. Then he asked 
the Governor, who was a Baptist, whom they intended to invest with 
the governing power in said institution? The Governor answered: 
“The Baptists, by all means.” Then Mr. Jenckes showed him that the 
Charter was so artfully constructed as to throw the power into the 
Fellows’ hands, whereof eight out of twelve were Presbyterians, usually 
called Congregationalists, and that the other four might be of the same 
denomination, for aught that appeared in the Charter to the contrary. 
Convinced of this, Governor Lyndon immediately had an interview with 
Dr. Stiles, the Presbyterian minister of Newport, and demanded why he 
had perverted the design of the Charter. The answer was, “I gave you 
timely warning to take care of yourselves, for that we had done so with 
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regard to our society;"’ and finally observed, “that he was not the 
rogue.” When the Assembly was convened again, the said Jenckes 
moved that the affair might be put off to the next session; adding, that 
the motion for a college originated with the Baptists, and was intended 
for their use, but that the Charter in question was not at all calculated 
to answer their purpose; and since the committee intrusted with this 
matter by the Baptists professed they had been misled, not to say imposed 
upon, it was necessary that the Bapfists in other parts of the Colony 
should be consulted previous to its passing into a law, especially as few, 
if any of them except himself, had seen it: and he prayed that he might 
have a copy for the said purpose, which he promised to return. All 
which was granted. When the Charter came to be narrowly inspected, 
it was found to be by no means answerable to the design of the agitators, 
and the instructions given the committee. Consequently, application 
was made to the Philadelphia Association, where the thing took its rise, 
to have their mind on the subject, who immediately sent two gentlemen’ 
hither to join with the Baptists of this Colony in making such alterations 
and amendments as were to them specified before their departure. When 
they arrived, Dr. Eyres,’ of Newport, was added to the committee, and 
they happily drafted the present Charter, and lodged it, with a new 
petition, in proper hands. The most material alterations were, appoint- 
ing the same number of Baptists in the Fellowship that had been 
appointed of the Presbyterians, by Dr. Stiles; settling the Presidency in 
the Baptist society; adding five Baptists to the Trustees and putting 
more Episcopalians than Presbyterians in the Corporation. 


Among the alterations not here enumerated by Manning, were, 
electing the President by the Corporation instead of exclusively by 
the Trustees; providing for convoking an assembly of the Corpora- 
tion on twenty days notice instead of six; making five a quorum of 
the Board of Fellows instead of eight; and striking out the clause 
making the places of Trustees or Fellows who should remove out of 
the state vacant. By confining membership in the Corporation to 
persons residing within the limits of the colony, the original Charter 
excluded the originators and founders of the college. Hence, in the 


1 On the margin of the Morgan Edwards MS., in the hand-writing of the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
who was Edwards's intimate friend, is the following, namely: ‘“‘ Why their names are not 
mentioned, I cannot say. However, there was no one sent but myself, although Mr. Robert 
Strettle Jones was so kind as to bear me company to Rhode Island on the occasion.—_SAMUEL 
JongEs.” The following extract from notes to a century sermon delivered by him before the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, October 6, 1807, nearly fifty years afterwards, shows the 
manner in which he performed his mission: “In the fall of 1763, the writer of these sheets, 
on request, repaired to Newport, in Rhode Island, and new-modelled a rough draft they had 
of a Charter of incorporation for a college, which soon after obtained legislative sanction.” 


2 Thomas Eyres, a physician, the first Secretary of the Corporation, and a Fellow of the 
College from 1764, until his death in 1788. He was graduated at Yale College, in the class 
of 1754. His father, Elder Nicholas Eyres, was pastor of the Second Baptist Church, in New- 
port, from 1731 until his death, February 13, 1759. 











an. 
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list of names proposed by Dr. Stiles to be incorporated, the following, 
which we find in the printed Charter, as suggested by the committee, 
are omitted; namely, Rev. Morgan Edwards, Rev. Samuel Jones, 
Rev. James Manning, Rev. Isaac Eaton, Kev. John Gano, Rev. 
Samuel Stillman, Rev. Jeremiah Condy, and Robert Strettle Jones, 
Esq. The names of Hezekiah Smith, Isaac Backus, William Williams, 
and others from out of the state, who rendered such signal service in 
‘the early history of the College, would also have been excluded from 
membership in the Corporation, by the Charter as originally drafted. 

The Hon. Daniel Jenckes, Esq., to whom Manning refers in his 
narrative, was a wealthy merchant of Providence, and a man of 
undoubted integrity. He died July 7, 1774, in the seventy-third 
year of his age, having continued, says the record, a member of the 
Baptist Church forty-eight years “without censure.” He was for 
forty years a member of the General Assembly, and for nearly thirty 
years Chief Justice of the Providence County Court. His daughter, 
Rhoda, was the wife of Nicholas Brown, the eldest of the “Four 
Brothers,” to whom the College is so much indebted for its early 
prosperity and success. In the same volume from which Manning’s 
narrative is taken, we find a history of the Charter, by Judge Jenckes, 
which reads as follows: 


While I attended the business of the Assembly, held August, 1763, 
Capt. William Rogers came to the Council Chamber and presented me 
with a paper, with a design I should sign it; adding, that, as it was a 
petition for a Baptist college, he knew I would not refuse. Business 
not permitting me to attend to it immediately, I requested he would 
leave with me the petition and Charter. Meanwhile, the sergeant made 
proclamation requiring the members to take their seats. In my seat I 
began to read the papers, but had not done before the petition and 
Charter were called for, which I gave to the sergeant, and he to the 
speaker at the board. The petition being read, a motion was made to 
receive it,and grant the Charter. After some time I stood up to oppose, 
proceeding. immediately on the petition, giving my reason in words to 
this effect: “I understood that the college in question was sought for by 
the Baptists; and that it was to be under their government and direc- 
tion, with the admission only of a few of other religious denominations 
to share with them therein, that they might appear as Catholic as could 
be, consistent with their main design; but, on the contrary, I perceived 
by glancing over the Charter, while I sat in my place just now, that the 
main power and direction is vested in twelve Fellows, and that eight 
out of the twelve are to be Presbyterians; and that the others may or 
may not be of the same denomination; but of necessity, none of them are 
to be Baptists. If so, there is treachery somewhere, and a design of 
grossly imposing on the honest people who first moved for the Institu- 
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tion. I desire, therefore, that the matter may lie by till the afternoon.” 
This was granted. In the afternoon the matter was resumed, with a 
seeming resolution in some to push it through at all events; but I had 
influence enough to stop proceedings then also. That evening and the 
next morning, I made it my business to see Governor Lyndon and Col. 
Bennet, and to inform them of the construction of the Charter. They 
could not believe me, for the confidence they had in Dr. Stiles’s honor and 
integrity, until seeing convinced them; what reflections followed may be 
better concealed than published. However, we all agreed to postpone 
passing the Charter into a law, and did effect our purpose for that session, 
notwithstanding the attempts of Mr. Ellery and others of the Presby- 
terians to the contrary. Before the breaking up of the Assembly, the 
house, at my request, directed the speaker to deliver the Charter to me, 
after I had made a promise that it should be forthcoming at the next 
meeting of the Assembly. 


I took the Charter to Providence, and showed it to many who came to 
my house; others borrowed it to peruse at home. Meanwhile, the mes- 
sengers from the Philadelphia Association arrived in Newport, which 
occasioned the committee of Newport to send to me for the Charter. I 
asked for it of Dr. Ephraim Bowen, who had borrowed it last. The 
doctor said he lent it to Samuel Nightingale, Esq. Search was made for 
it there, but it could not be found ; neither do I know to this day what 
became of it. When the next General Assembly met (last Wednesday 
in October, 1763) the second Charter was presented; which was much 
faulted, and opposed by the gentry who concerned themselves so warmly 
about the other. And one in particular demanded that the first Charter, 
which had been entrusted to me, might be produced. Then I related, 
as above, that it was lost, and the manner how it was lost; but the 
party, instead of believing this, very rudely suggested that I had secreted 
the Charter, and in the face of the court charged me with a breach of 
trust; which brought on very disagreeable altercations and bickerings, 
until, at last, I was necessitated to say, that “if there had been any foul 
doings, it was amongst them of their own denomination at Providence.” 
Their clamors continued; and we gave way to them that session for 
peace sake. Meanwhile Dr. Bowen, who is a man of strict honor and 
integrity, used all means to recover the former Charter, posting an adver- 
tisement in the most public places in town, and making diligent inquiry ; 
but to no purpose. Atthe next Assembly, which met in February, 1764, 
the new Charter was again brought on the carpet; and the same clamor 
against it, and unjust reproach against me, were repeated. It was said 
that the new Charter was not like the old, and was constructed to deprive 
the Presbyterians of the benefit of the institution. To which it was 
replied, “that it was agreeable to the designs of the first undertakers, 
and if calculated to deprive the Presbyterians of the power they wanted, 
it was no more than what they themselves had attempted to do to the 
Baptists.” After much and warm debate, the question was put and 
carried in favor of the new Charter, by a great majority. 
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It is not a little remarkable that this important document, after 
having been lost for a century, should have come to light in the year 
of the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the College. 
It is now handsomely bound and lodged among the library archives. 
For generations it slept among the old papers of the church over 
which Dr. Stiles was pastor; then it found its way into the hands 
of the Rev. Dr. William B. Sprague, the great collector of autographs, 
who generously presented it to the University, upon being made 
acquainted with its historical value.! The place of its deposit clears 
Mr. Jenckes of the charge brought against him by one of the “gentry.” 
Into whose hands it fell after it was lent to Mr. Jabez Bowen, and by 
him to a third person, must now of course be a matter of conjecture. 
It is certain that it in some way came into the possession of Dr. 
Stiles, for upon the back of it, in his own clear and distinct hand- 
writing, are the following remarks : 


For THE Rev. Dr. CHar.tes Coauncy, Boston :—This Charter was 
presented to the Assembly August, 1763 ; re-copied, with some altera- 
tions by the Baptists, in October; and passed the Assembly February, 
1764. Principal alterations were: 

1. By omitting “To all people, etc., Greeting,” in the initiatory 


1 As this document confirms and establishes beyond question the accuracy of Manning, 
Edwards, and Jenckes in their statements, the reader may be interested to know further pat- 
ticulars of its recovery. In 1843 the late William R. Staples, LL. D., published “Annals of the 
Town of Providence.” In this volume appeared for the first time in print the narratives re- 
specting the early history of the College. They attracted much attention. Previous to this 
time the Rev. A. H. Dumont, of Newport, informed Judge Staples that the missing Charter 
had been found among the archives of the church over which Dr. Stiles had been pastor. 
Information of this fact was communicated to the writer, while preparing his life of Manning, 
who at once corresponded with the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Malcom, an intimate friend of 
Rev. Mr. Dumont. From him he learned that it was in the possession of the Rev. Dr. 
Sprague. The following are the replies to letters addressed to Dr. Sprague on the subject: 


ALBANY, 23d January, 1864. 
RevBEN A. GuILpD, Esq.—My Dear Sir: I herewith send you the document you ask for, 
which I certainly reckon among the most curious of my American autographs. I frankly 
confess that it would cost me no small sacrifice to part with it; and yet if you and Presi- 
dent Sears should think it specially important that it should be deposited in the archives of 
of the College, and that it should be the original rather than a copy, I might possibly muster 
magnanimity enough to yield it, though in that case I should wish it to be considered as an 

offering from the excellent friend who gave it to me rather than from myself. 
Ever, my dear sir, faithfully yours, W. B. SPRAGUE. 


: ABany, 1 February, 1864, 

REvuBEN A. Guinp, Esq.—My Dear Sir: After what you say of the value of the document 

I sent you, to your University, I cheerfully make it over to you, to be transmitted, through 

the archives, to posterity. Your intimation in respect to giving me something in exchange 
for it, I duly appreciate, but greatly prefer that it should be considered an out and out gift. 
Very faithfully yours, W. B. Spracug. 
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address, the subsequent insertion in the body of the Charter, ‘“ Now, 
therefore, know ye,” is an impropriety in clerkship. 

2. The Baptists have shown a greater affection for all other denomina- 
tions than for the Congregationalists. 

3. Instead of eight or a majority of Congregationalists in the branch of 
the Fellowship, according to the original agreement, they have inserted 
eight Baptists; thus assuming a majority of about two-thirds in both 
branches, hereby absorbing the whole power and government of the 
College, and thus, by the immutability of the numbers, establishing it a 
party College more explicitly and effectually than any college upon the 
continent. This is the most material alteration. 

4. Most of what is contained between the marginal crotchets in page 
six is omitted; and the whole paragraph for securing the freedom of 
education with respect to religion, so mutilated as effectually to enable 
and empower the Baptists to practise the arts of insinuation and pro- 
selyting upon the youth by private instruction, without the request of 
the parents. 


What “ original agreement” was violated by the adoption of the 
present Charter; in what respects Rhode Island College was estab- 
lished “a party college more explicitly and effectually than any 
college upon the continent,” referring, of course, to the six colleges 
in existence in the year 1764; and how the paragraph pertaining to 
religious freedom and sectarian differences of opinion “enables and 
empowers the Baptists to practice the arts of insinuation and pro- 
selyting,” we leave to the judgment and candor of our readers to 
decide. Hither Dr. Stiles was in an irritable mood, when he appended 
these notes, or he was more unfriendly to the institution than has 
been generally believed. The original Charter, drafted by Dr. Stiles, 
is published entire in the appendix to “ Life, Times, and Corres- 
pondence of James Manning.” The corrections and alterations made 
by the committee from Philadelphia, and which are now incorporated 
in the present Charter, are also published in a column by the side of 
the original paragraphs. 

From the foregoing accounts, or narratives, it appears, (1) That 
President Manning drew up a plan of the college, and presented it to 
a company of Baptist gentlemen, at Newport, in the month of July, 
1763. (2) That the Hon. Josias Lyndon and Col. Job Bennet were 
appointed to draw a Charter, in accordance with said plan, to be laid 
before the next General Assembly, with a petition that it might be 
made a law. (3) That the assistance of the Rev. Dr. Stiles, after- 
wards President of Yale College, was solicited and obtained, and that 
the drafting of the Charter was left entirely to him. (4) That the 
Charter was accordingly drawn, and a time and place were appointed 

M 
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for the parties concerned to meet and hear it read. (5) That Man- 
ning, being obliged to leave on that day for Halifax, was unable to 
be with the committee long enough to see whether the original design 
was secured, and that the Baptists, being satisfied, without sufficient 
examination into the authority vested into the Fellowship, and re- 
posing entire confidence in Dr. Stiles, agreed to join in a petition to 
the General Assembly to have the Charter confirmed by authority, 
(6) That the petition and Charter were accordingly presented to the 
General Assembly in August, 1763, but that action thereon was 
postponed until the next session, through the influence of the Hon. 
Daniel Jenckes, the attempts of Mr. Ellery and others of the Pres- 
byterians to the contrary notwithstanding. (7) That the Charter 
was found on inspection to be so drawn as to vest the main power 
and direction of the institution in a board of twelve Fellows, eight 
of whom were to be Congregationalists or Presbyterians, and the 
other four of the same denomination for aught that appeared to the 
contrary; and that in general it did not answer to the original de- 
sign. (8) That in this emergency application was made to the 
Philadelphia Association, ‘where the thing took its rise,” to have 
their mind on the subject. (9) That they immediately sent to New- 
port the Rev. Samuel Jones, who was accompanied by Robert Strettle 
Jones, and that when they arrived, Dr. Eyres, of Newport, was added 
to the committee. (10) That, meanwhile, the original copy of the 
Charter, presented to the General Assembly in August, and intrusted 
by that body to Mr. Jenckes, had been lost. (11) That the com- 
mittee found at Newport a rough draft of this Charter, which they 
happily remodelled, and that the most material alterations were, 
appointing the same number of Baptists in the Fellowship that had 
been appointed of the Presbyterians by Dr. Stiles; settling the 
Presidency in the Baptist society ; adding five Baptists to the Trus- 
tees ; putting more Episcopalians than Presbyterians in the Corpora- 
tion; and extending the membership of the Corporation to persons 
residing out of the Colony or State. 

The following letter, which forms a part of the “ Materials” to 
which we have referred, and which appears to have been addressed to 
President Manning by Morgan Edwards soon after the removal of 
the college from Warren, may, with propriety, be introduced here, 
although portions of it belong to a later period. The author was 
accustomed to express his opinions without reserve, and sometimes, 
perhaps, with a little too much pungency : 

I should not have ventured to oppose my opinions to yours, had not 
facts, recent facts, decided the matter in my favor; and shown that the 
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goodness and candor of the President have imposed on his judgment. 
Remember you not the first Charter? While the Baptist college was 
yet in embryo they very disingenuously opposed it, as such, and con- 
trived to make it their own, since which disappointment, Dr. Stiles would 
have nothing to do with it, though courted again and again to accept 
even a Fellowship therein. And when the present Charter was pre- 
sented to the Assembly at South Kingstown, remember you not what 
clamor they raised against it there? And what stout opposition they 
made to the passage of it, insomuch that its friends thought it best to 
desist? And how they triumphed afterwards? And when the affair 
was brought on again at East Greenwich, the next session, you can never 
forget with what heat and coarse expressions the same oppositions were 
renewed, nor the mortification and murmurings which the passing of it 
occasioned. It is true, while the Charter lay dormant they remained 
easy ; and, as you say, appeared well pleased when you had set it on 
foot at Warren. But the reason of that is obvious. They knew that 
while the college stood friendless and moneyless, as it then did, they 
should have the pleasure to see it fall, and to mock those who began to 
build a tower and were not able to finish it. But seemed they good hu- 
mored when money came thither from Europe? or did they look as the 
man of Bristol did, at your first Commencement, and put the same in- 
vidious construction upon everything, that he did on the complacence 
you showed him that day? Their good affection toward the college 
edifice was but varnish; for while with specious arguments they would 
have it here, and anon there, and then, in another place, they were only 
working to prevent it being anywhere; and as soon as it had a locality, 
and the beginning of its existence at Providence, did they not, with 
some misled Baptists, attempt to get another college, to destroy yours, 
and actually carried their design through the lower house? This also 
failing, what remains but to prevent youth from resorting to it. Their 
slandering the officers of instruction, as insufficient; the town where it 
is in, as a lawless place; the college, as wanting government; their re- 
presenting it as a nest of Anabaptists, calculated to make proselytes ; 
their visiting grammar schools, and tampering with masters and parents ; 
their scolding Presbyterian youth, when they enter with you, as your 
neighbor Rowley did, who is capable of nothing but what is gross and 
indelicate; their refusing to pay subscriptions, etc.—are all intended to 
hurt what they could neither prevent nor destroy. Think you that 
their present opposition to the college is the effect of those newspaper 
complaints, and threatening of Presbyterian oppression in New Eng- 
land? Why, then, did they oppose it before those complaints and 
threatenings had existence? Think you they will be friends should we 
desist from these complaints and court their favor? It cannot be, except 
God should once teach them to love their neighbors as themselves, and 
do as they would be done by. Destroying the Baptist college will pacify 
them, and nothing else. The existence of that on the hill of Providence 
is a Mordecai in the gate. I told you, long ago, that if you could not 
do without the Presbyterians, you could not do at all. I need not ime 
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form you that I deal in generals. I except the honest, the trusty, and 
the good, and some such Presbyterians I have met with, in their con- 
nections with this college. God send us more, and mend the rest. 


_ We close this part of our subject with an extract from the history 

of the Baptists in New England, by Rev. Isaac Backus, of Middle- 
borough. It gives in brief the reasons for founding a Baptist college, 
the agency of the Philadelphia Association in the matter, and the 
story of the Charter. The accuracy of Backus as an historian has 
never, we believe, been questioned. Bancroft bears the most honor- 
able testimony to his fidelity in the statement of facts. Being in the 
prime and vigor of life when the College was established, an active 
Trustee from 1765 to 1799, a period of thirty-four years, and, more- 
over, the agent of the churches, and an intimate friend of Manning, 
he was, of course, familiar with all the details pertaining to its origin 
and early progress. The following is the extract: 


The uppermost party among Christians have ever had the command 
of all colleges to educate religious teachers, as well as other men of su- 
perior learning, until very lately. Even in 1780, no ministers but 
Congregational ministers were allowed to be Overseers of the University 
at Cambridge, by the Massachusetts constitution of government. And 
great sums have been given to that University by the government, from 


time to time, ever since it began in 1638. But as Providence and Rhode 
Island Colony was planted by men who were banished from the Massa- 
chusetts, because they conscientiously dissented from the use of force 
in religious affairs, and that colony suffered amazingly from neighbor 
colonies for more than an hundred years, the people have grown up 
with great prejudices against colleges, and against obeying the laws of 
Christ for the support of his ministers. But as a minister hath died this 
year (Dr. Manning) who has done much towards removing those preju- 
dices, I shall give a concise account of the affair. Mr. Isaac Eaton, 
who was pastor of the Baptist Church at Hopewell, in New Jersey, from 
1748 to 1772, set up a school for the education of youth for the ministry, 

as well as for other callings, in 1756, and kept it for eleven years. One 
of his scholars was Mr. James Manning, who went from his school to 
the College at Princeton, where he took his first degree in September, 
1762. And as the Philadelphia Association were for erecting a college 
in Rhode Island Government, they fixed their eyes upon him as a 
proper leader in the affair. He therefore called in at Newport on his 
voyage to Halifax, in July, 1763, and proposed the matter to a number 
of Baptist gentlemen, who readily concurred therewith; and as they 
had a high opinion of a learned Congregational minister among them, 
they desired him to make a draft of a charter for a college in that Gov- 
ernment. It was proposed to take in some members of the several 
denominations among them, but that the Baptists should always be the 
majority of the corporation. He drew a charter, which appeared to be 
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upon this plan, and it was introduced into their legislature; but a Bap- 
tist gentleman discerned that there was a door left open for the Congre- 
gational denomination to become the majority hereafter. Therefore the 
charter was not then passed into a law; and when the legislature met 
again, the charter was not to be found. When this was heard of at 
Philadelphia, two gentlemen were sent from thence, who assisted in 
drawing a new charter, which was established by the Legislature of Rhode 
Island, in February, 1764. 


It must by this time appear evident to the candid reader that 
Brown University owes its origin to the efforts of men who were 
connected with the Philadelphia Association. The following extracts 
from the minutes of this venerable body show the interest which it 
continued to manifest in the welfare and progress of the institution : 


1764. ‘Agreed, to inform the churches to which we respectively 
belong that, inasmuch as a charter is obtained in Rhode Island Govern- 
ment towards erecting a Baptist college, the churches should be liberal 
in contributing towards carrying the same into execution.” 1766. 
“‘ Agreed to recommend warmly to our churches the interest of the col- 
lege, for which a subscription is opened all over the continent. This 
college hath been set on foot upwards of a year, and has now in it three 
promising youths, under the tuition of President Manning. 1767. 
“ Agreed, that Rev. Isaac Eaton and John Hart, Esq., executors of Mrs. 
Hubs's will, be allowed to pay £14 towards the education of Charles 
Thompson (student in Rhode Island College) out of the interest of the 
legacy left by said Mrs. Hubs for the use of the Association in 
Philadelphia.” ‘“ Agreed, that the churches be requested to forward 
the subscription for Rhode Island College.” 1769. ‘ We received pleasing 
accounts from Rhode Island College. Seven commenced this fall. The 
colony has raised £1,200 towards the building, which will be begun 
early in the spring. About £1,000, lawful currency of New England, 
have been sent us from home (Great Britain) towards making up a salary 
for the President; and all the ministers of this Association have ex- 
plicitly engaged to exert themselves in endeavoring to raise money for 
the same purpose.”” “ Resolved, that the moneys which may be raised in 
the provinces of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, shall be put 
to interest, in those provinces, and not to be taken out of either; except 
the interest which shall be subject to the order of the college to pay the 
President's salary, and for no other use. The persons appointed for re- 
ceiving the donations are : In New York, the Rev. John Gano; in the 
Jerseys, John Stites, Esq.; in Pennsylvania, the Rev. Morgan Edwards, 
They are to see that the securities be sufficient, and that the bonds, 
mortgages, etc., be deposited with the treasurer of the college.” “ Voted, 
That £14, Jersey currency, be given Mr. Thomas Eustick, towards de- 
fraying his expenses at the college,” etc. 

1774. “The minutes and letters from Charleston Association, South 
Carolina, were read. The plan adopted by them respecting Rhode 
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Island College, recommended to us.” ‘“ Agreed, to recommend the same 
to the churches we stand respectively related unto; and that our breth- 
ren John Gano and William Rogers receive the moneys so raised, and 
remit the same to Colonel Job Bennet, treasurer.’ ‘‘ The money raised 
for increasing the fund of Rhode Island College is as follows: The 
church at New York raised above what was proposed by the plan 
adopted; church of Cohansie, 15s.; church at Salem, 4s. 6d.; Hugh 
Glassford, 7s.; Andrew Bray, 5s. The last four sums above mentioned 
were received by Brother William Rogers.” 

1782. ‘ Voted that the seventh article of the Warren Association 
Minutes be adopted by us, which is as follows: “ The Association, from 
a representation made to them by the corporation of the college in 
Providence of the low state of the funds of said college, and the urgent 
necessity of increasing them, in order to support suitable instructors 
therein, and from an idea of the great importance of good education, 
have taken into consideration, as the most probable method to accom- 
plish this valuable end, the recommendation of a subscription throughout 
all the Baptist societies on this continent, as well as to all the friends of 
literature of every denomination, on the following conditions : 

“We, the subscribers, promise and engage to pay the several sums 
affixed to our names, to , to be by him paid to John Brown, Esq., of 
Providence, treasurer of the corporation, or his successor in said office, 
or order, to be placed at interest, and the interest only to be applied for 
the above purpose. 

“N. B. The several churches are desired to insert in the above blank 
the name of the most suitable person in the society for this service.” 


The plan adopted by the Association in Charleston, and followed 
by the Philadelphia and Warren Associations, was, in the language 
of the record, “recommending to every member to pay sixpence 
sterling annually for three years successively to their elder, or some 
suitable person ; this money to be paid to the Treasurer of the college.” 
At the same time the Rev. Messrs, John Gano, Oliver Hart, and 
Francis Pelot, were appointed, says Benedict, to address the associa- 
tions throughout America, and urge their co-operation in these effort 
to raise funds for the college. In reading this record, we are amused 
at the gravity with which a body of men recommended the payment 
of so small a sum as sixpence sterling towards endowing an institution 
of learning, especially when we contrast this with the princely bene- 
factions of these later years. But further reflection soon changes 
this feeling into respect, and even admiration. The Baptists of a cen- 
tury ago were, as a people, poor; and as President Manning in one 
of his letters adds, “ despised and oppressed.” Their entire member- 
ship throughout all the churches did not probably exceed fifteen 
thousand. The gifts and offerings which they contributed for the 
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college, were from the “res angusta domi,” from “ pious enlightened 
penury,” to the noblest of all causes—the advancement of “ religion 
and sound learning.” All honor to these early benefactors for their 
perseverance and zeal, their sacrifices and their prayers. Were their 
spirit emulated by the denomination which to-day rejoices in a mem- 
bership of nearly two millons, how soon would the centennial fund 
of thank-offerings swell to grand proportions, and the resources of 
all our institutions of learning be largely increased ! 

But to return to the Charter. Prof. Kingsley, in his life of Dr. 
Stiles, regards it as “highly probable, from internal evidence, that it 
was drawn principally by Mr. Stiles.” “‘ Whoever drew it,” he adds, 
“had obviously before him the charters of Yale College, and was 
familiar with the questions which had arisen with respect to them. 
The privileges secured to the University by this charter are very 
ample; and the language of the several provisions is remarkably full, 
precise, and explicit. It is, undoubtedly, in many respect, one of the 
best college charters in New England.” Morgan Edwards describes 
it as being, “ according to the genius of the government which granted 
it, the most liberal and catholic now extant on this continent, and, 
perhaps, in the world.” The following are some of its provisions in 
the language of the Charter: 


And, furthermore, by the authority aforesaid, it is hereby enacted, 
ordained and declared, That it is now, and at all times hereafter shall 
continue to be, the unalterable constitution of this college or university, 
that the Corporation thereof shall consist of two branches, to wit: That 
of the Trustees, and that of the Fellowship, with distinct, separate, and 
respective powers; and that the number of the Trustees shall and may 
be thirty-six; of which twenty-two shall forever be elected of the 
denomination called Baptists, or Anti-pedobaptists; five shall forever 
be elected of the denomination called Friends, or Quakers; four shall 
forever be elected of the denomination called Congregationalists, and five 
shall forever be elected of the denomination called Episcopalians; and 
that the succession in this branch shall be forever chosen and filled up 
from the respective denominations in this proportion, and according to 
these numbers; which are hereby fixed, and shall remain to perpetuity 
immutably the same. . . . And that the number of the Fellows, inclusive 
of the President (who shall always be a Fellow) shall and may be twelve; 
of which eight shall be forever elected of the denomination called Bap- 
tists, or Anti-pedobaptists; and the rest indifferently of any or all 
denominations. The President shall forever be of the denomination 
called Baptists, or Anti-psdobaptists. 

And, furthermore, it is declared and ordained, That the succession in 
both branches shall at all times hereafter be filled up and supplied 
according to these numbers, and this established and invariable propor- 
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tion, from the respective denominations, by the separate election of both 
branches of this Corporation, which shall at all times sit and act by 
separate and distinct powers; and in general, in order to the validity 
and consummation of all acts, there shall be in the exercise of their 
respective, separate and distinct powers, the joint concurrence of the 
Trustees and Fellows, by their respective majorities, except in adjudging 
and conferring the academical degrees, which shall forever belong, exclu- 
sively, to the Fellowship, as a learned Faculty. 

And, furthermore, it is constituted, That the instruction and immediate 
government of the college shall forever be and rest in the President and 
Fellows or Fellowship. 


It will thus be seen that while the denomination under whose 
auspices the College was founded, has a majority of four in the Board 
of Trustees, or twenty-two out of thirty-six; the “soul” of the 
Corporation is the ‘President and Fellows, or Fellowship,” eight of 
whom must always by Baptists, the remaining four being “ indif- 
ferently of any or all denominations.” Up to the year 1768, but 
nine Fellows had been elected and duly qualified, and these were all 
Baptists.’ In 1772 the Fellowship was for the first time full, the mem- 
bers consisting of one Episcopalian, one Quaker, one Congregation- 
alist, and nine Baptists, as follows: Rev. George Bisset, Episcopalian ; 
Dr. Jonathan Easton, Quaker; Hon. Jabez Bowen, LL. D., Congre- 
gationalist; Rev. John Davis, A. M.; Henry Ward, A. M.; Rev. 
Samuel Stillman, D. D.; Rev. Hezekiah Smith, D. D.; Rev. Edward 
Upham, A. M.; Dr. Thomas Eyres, A. M.; Rev. Morgan Edwards, 
A. M.; Hon. Joshua Babcock, A. M.; and Rev. President Manning, 
D. D. Prominent and useful men all of them, and worthy to act as 
a “ Fellowship, or learned Faculty.” 

While the Corporation is thus made self-perpetuating by the forego- 
ing provisions, its denominational character is forever fixed. In case 
any of its members change their religious belief, or any of the 
denominations represented decline to serve, or refuse to act, provision 
is accordingly made as follows : 


And in case any President, Trustee, or Fellow, shall see cause to 
change his religious denomination, the Corporation is hereby empowered 
to declare his or their place or places vacant, and may proceed to fill up 
it or them accordingly, as before difected, otherwise each Trustee and 
Fellow, not an officer of instruction, shall continue in his office during 
life, or until resignation. And, further, in case either of the religious 
denominations should decline taking a part in this catholic, comprehen- 

1 The Rev. Marmaduke Brown, an Episcopalian, of Newport, was elected a Fellow in 1765. 
It does not, however, appear from the records that he qualified, or that he ever attended 


any meeting of the Corporation. In 1771 George Bissett, also an Episcopalian, was elected a 
Fellow “ in place of the Rev. Marmaduke Brown, deceased.” 
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sive, and liberal institution, the Trustees and Fellows shall and may 
complete their number, by electing from their respective denominations, 
always preserving their respective proportions herein before prescribed 
and determined ; and all elections shall be by ballot, or written suffrage ; 
and that a quorum of four Trustees and three Fellows may transact any 
business, excepting placing the college edifice, election of Trustees, 
President, Fellows, and Professors; that is to say, so that their act shall 
be of force and validity, until the next annual meeting, and no longer. 


But while the Charter of Brown University thus secures to its 
founders the control forever, it also recognizes in the most unequivocal 
terms, the grand principles of religious freedom, for which the 
descendents of Roger Williams, and all true Baptists of every age 
have always resolutely contended. Its provisions on this point read 
as follows : 


And, furthermore, it is hereby enacted and declared, That into this 
liberal and catholic institution shall never be admitted any religious 
tesis; but, on the contrary, all the members hereof shall forever enjoy 
full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted liberty of conscience; and that 
the places of professors, tutors, and all other officers, the President alone 
excepted, shall be free and open for all denominations of Protestants; 
and that youth of all religious denominations shall and may be freely 
admitted to the equal advantages, emoluments, and honor of the college 
or university, and shall receive a like fair, generous, and equal treatment 
during their residence therein—they conducting themselves peaceably, 
and conforming to the laws and statutes thereof; and that the public 
teaching shall, in general, respect the sciences; and that the sectarian 
differences of opinions shall not make any part of the public and classical 
‘instruction ; although all religious controversies may be studied freely, 
examined, and explained by the President, professors, and tutors, in a 
personal, separate, and distinct manner, to the youth of any or each 
denomination; and, above all, a constant regard shall be paid to, and 
effectual care taken of, the morals of the college. 


The statutes of the college have been framed from time to time in 
accordance with the spirit of this Charter. So long ago as 1783, 
those students who regularly observed the seventh day as the Sab- 
bath, were exempted from the operation of the law which required 
every student, a3 a moral duty, to attend public worship on the first 
day of the week. Those who statedly attended the Friends’ meeting 
were expressly “permitted to wear their hats within the college 
walls,” etc., and “young gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion” were 
formally exempted from the operation of the law which.commanded, 
on penalty of expulsion, that no student should deny the divine 
authority of the Old and New Testament. And yet more; in 1770 
the Corporation declared, as appears from the records, that “the 
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children of Jews may be admitted into this Institution, and entirely 
enjoy the freedom of their own religion, without any constraint or 
imposition whatever.” These provisions of the Charter, and of the 
statutes of the college, manifest, says an eminent writer, and an 
Episcopalian, it may be added, the late Professor Goddard, a “‘ delicate 
regard for the rights of conscience for which, it is believed, hardly a 
parallel can be found in the history of similar institutions.” 

And to this “liberal and catholic institution” the youth of all 
religious denominations have freely resorted, during the first century 
of its existence, for their education. Not a few of the prominent 
men connected with the various Christian sects or societies through- 
out the land, have received their permanent serious impressions 
during the revivals with which the college or university has from 
its beginning been graciously visited. The triennial catalogue pub- 
lished in 1873, gives the names of twenty-five hundred and forty 
graduates, more than one-fourth of whom have been ordained and set 
apart for the work of the Christian ministry. Of these, upwards of 
one hundred have been honored with the degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
including bishops eminent for their piety and learning, missionaries 
at home and abroad, presidents of colleges and theological schools, 
and religious teachers whosé names are conspicuous in the republic 
of letters, and whose virtues and deeds will be held in grateful 
remembrance by the manifold churches of our common Lord. Little 
did the great and good Manning realize, while toiling amid discourage- 
menis and opposition, giving instruction in the little town of Warren 
for many weary months to a solitary college-student,' that the acorn 
there planted would take deep root and become a mighty oak, with 
wide-spreading branches, the leaves of which should be for the healing 
of the nations. 

One more provision of the constitution remains to be considered, 
and that is its perpetuity. Brown University like other American 
colleges, is a private, eleemosynary institution, dependent upon charity 
for its support. Its Charter, like that of Dartmouth College, which 
was defended by Webster before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and decided by them in its favor with but a single dissenting 
voice, is of the nature of a contract, and can only be changed or 
annulled by consent of the contracting parties. The following are 
the provisions on this point, which, it will be observed, are remarkably 
full, clear, and explicit: 

1 Rev. William Rogers, D. D., of the first graduating class, a distinguished divine, and for 


several years Professor of Oratory and Belles-Lettres in the College and Academy of Phila- 
delphia, and also in the University of Pennsylvania. 
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And, furthermore, for establishing the perpetuity of this Corporation, 
and in case that at any time hereafter, through oversight, or otherwise 
through misapprehensions and mistaken constructions of the powers, 
liberties and franchises, herein contained, any laws should be enacted, 
or any matters done and transacted by this Corporation contrary to the 
tenor of this Charter, it is hereby enacted, ordained, and declared, that 
all such laws, acts and doings, shall be in themselves null and void; yet, 
nevertheless, the same shall not, in any courts of law, or the General 
Assembly, be deemed, taken, interpreted or adjudged, into any avoidance, 
defeasance or forfeiture of this Charter ; but that the same shall be and 
remain unhurt, inviolate and entire, unto the said Corporation in per- 
petual succession; which Corporation may, at all times, and forever 
hereafter, proceed and continue to act; and all their acts, conformable 
to the powers, tenor, true intent and meaning of the Charter, shall be 
and remain in full force and validity; the nullity and avoidance of any 
such illegal acts to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. 

And lastly, we the Governor and Company aforesaid (7. ¢., in General 
Assembly convened), do, for ourselves and our successors, forever hereby 
enact, grant and confirm, unto the said Trustees and Fellows, and to 
their successors, that this Charter of incorporation, and every part 
thereof, shall be good and available in all things in the law, according to 
our true intent and meaning; and shall be construed, reputed and 
adjudged, in all cases, most favorably on the behalf and for the best benefit 
and behoof of the said Trustees and Fellows, and their successors, 80 as 
most effectually to answer the valuable ends of this useful Institution. 


When Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, William and Mary, 
and our American colleges generally, are prepared to abandon their 
charters, and to relinguish forever their respective denominational 
or “sectarian” control, then we may expect that the Corporation of 
Brown University will unite in a petition to the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, to change the Charter of this “catholic, comprehensive 
and liberal institution.” 


Revsen A. Gui. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SIBBOLETH. 


N the “American Cyclopedia,” now issuing from the press in 


revised and permanent form, re-appears an article under the word 


“ Disciples,” which had place in the first edition. In that article are 
these words :? 


Although the Disciples reject creeds as bonds of fellowship, and dis- 
approve of the technical language of popular theology, they do not 
materially differ from the evangelical denominations in their views of the 
great matters of Christianity. 


This claim is not surprising; but it is strange that such a claim 
has been so far unchallenged by those it most concerns, as to find 
republication, after fifteen years’ place in the “New American 
Cyclopedia.” Though others, for reasons deemed sufficient by them, 
may prefer still to remain silent, lest perhaps they be thought to 
treat as an open question what they deem it a grave mistake to so 
recognize, one of the denominations referred to, from its greater 
resemblance to the Disciples in some externals, would seem to bear 
especia] responsibility for any misleading of the general public made 
liable by the silence so often construed as giving consent. Baptists 
aresubject to grave misapprehension not only by the world and non- 


1 American Cyclopzdia, p. 132, Vol. VI. — 
(188) ; 
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evangelical churches through this claim, but by’ evangelical Chris- 
tians. It is no marvel if these lose something of confidence in us, 
when, after noting the outward resemblance referred to, they chance 
to hear a certain particular application of the Disciples’ general 
claim. That application is commonly something like this: ‘“ There 
is no difference, of any importance, between Baptists and Disciples.” 

Another evil is risked, nay, in some cases actually encountered by 
our failure to protest with sufficient force and publicity against such 
representations. Strange as it may seem,? some Baptist churches 
are to be found crediting the plea of “no difference,” even to the 
extent of employing the stated services of the Disciple ministry. The 
lesson of the subversion of multitudes of our churches in the past 
generation through such preaching, seems insufficiently retained by 
the present one. It is felt by not a few, therefore, that some protest 
should be put on record, in the name of evangelical opinion in general, 
and of the Baptist position in particular, against this widely pub- 
lished and permanently recorded anonymous declaration in a great 
standard work of reference. It is a statement that directly tends to 
give those not entitled to it a passport to the confidence of many who 
hold or favor evangelical doctrine, but who do not at once distinguish 
“ Sibboleth” from “Shibboleth.” In making such protest it is not 
needful to discuss the views of the Disciples as presented in the 
article named, or as taught by them elsewhere, farther than may 
affect the question of substantial accordance with evangelical denomi- 
nations. To examine them on their merits, and show their agreement 
or disagreement with the Bible, would be foreign to the writer's 
present purpose, since it would be equivalent to raising afresh the 
question, What is it to be evangelical? Even the above quoted 
statement does not recognize that as an open question. Yet itis a 
guarded declaration — doubly guarded, indeed. ‘They do not 
materially* differ from the evangelical denominations in their views 
of the great matters of Christianity.” Who shall decide what differ- 
ences are “material”? who determine what are the “great” 
matters of Christianity ? Hardly they whose claim to a place among 
the “evangelical” is not yet established. It were modest, at least, 
while rejecting “creeds as bonds of fellowship” and disapproving 
“the technical language of popular theology,” not to assert sub- 


1The writer could not quite appreciate this danger until he was wholesomely startled 
recently in a conversation with an intelligent orthodox lady, by her mild protest against the 
Baptistic exclusiveness which regarded lack of immersion as involving the loss of the soul / 

2 An instance of this has lately occurred ; in that region, too, which, of all others, should have 
seemed sufficiently forewarned against it, Northeastern Ohio. 

3 The Italics are ours. 
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stantial agreement with denominations which accept and approve 
these, until those bodies had recognized such agreement. It is idle 
to complain of the suspicion which a creedless church provokes, 
A ship on the high seas needs a flag. 

The claim in question, it must be noted, assumes something of the 
judicial function. It ismore than an assertion of agreement with the 
evangelical in things which are “ great” and “ material” in the esti- 
mation of Disciples themselves. It is so framed that it tends to make 
the impression that their views, if really understood by an “ evan- 
gelical,” or a disinterested third party, would be regarded as having 
the agreement stated. 

Let everything be conceded, in the outset, respecting the statement 
here questioned, that fairness will allow. Admit, then, that it is not a 
case of sheer assertion. Admit, again, that in the endeavor to 
furnish proof of the agreement claimed, there is virtual acknowledg- 
ment of the burden of proof, as well as of the fact that some formulated 
statement of doctrinal belief is needful as evidence, in a case of this 
sort. The particular admission is also made, practically, that the 
teachings of Alexander Campbell, rather than of any other man, may 
be taken as most satisfactorily representative of the views of the Dis- 
ciples. These considerations may aid us, now, toward an unprejudiced 
scrutiny of the synopsis by that distinguished leader, which the 
article also gives, and which it pronounces “a fair expression of their 
sentiments on the points involved,” a synopsis so obviously framed 
with the creed of the Evangelical Alliance in view, that the two 
require exhibition in parallel columns. 





EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The parties composing the Al- 
liance shall be such parties only as 
hold and maintain what are usually 
understood to be evangelical views 
in regard to the matter of doctrines 
understated, namely: 1, The divine 
inspiration, authority, and suf- 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

2. The right and duty of private 
judgment in the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

8. The unity of the Godhead, and 
the trinity of persons therein. 

4. The utter depravity of human 
nature in consequence of the fall. 





A. CAMPBELL. 


1. I believe that all Scripture 
given by inspiration of God is pro- 
fitable for teaching, for conviction, 
for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect and thoroughly ac- 
complished for every good work. 

2. I believe in one God, as mani- 
fested in the person of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
who are, therefore, one in nature, 
power, and volition. 

3. I believe that every human 
being participates in all the con- 
sequences of the fall of Adam, and 
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5. The incarnation of the Son of 
God, his work of atonement for sin- 
ners and mankind, and his media- 
torial intercession and reign. 

6. The justification of the sinner 
by faith alone. 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in the conversion and sanctification 
of the sinner. 

8. The immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, the 
judgment of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the eternal bles- 
edness of the righteous, and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. 

9. The divine institution of the 
Christian ministry, and the obliga- 
tion and perpetuity of the ordi- 
nances of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper.? 





1g! 


is born into the world frail and de- 
praved in all his moral powers and 
capacities, so that without faith in 
Christ it is impossible for him, 
while in that state, to please God. 

4. I believe that the Word, which 
from the beginning was with God, 
and which was God, became flesh 
and dwelt among us as Immanuel 
or “ God manifest in the flesh,’ and 
did make an expiation of sin “ by 
the sacrifice of himself,” which no 
being could have done that was not 
possessed of a superhuman, super- 
angelic, and divine nature. 

5. I believe in the justification of 
a sinner by faith without the deeds 
of law, and of a Christian, not by 
faith alone, but by the obedience of 
faith. 

6. I believein the operation of the 
Holy Spirit through the word, but 
not without it, in the conversion 
and santification of the sinner. 

7. [believe in the right and duty 
of exercising our own judgment in 
the interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures, 

8. I believe in the divine insti- 
tution of the evangelical ministry ; 
the authority and perpetuity of the 
institution of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. 


The resemblance between these declarations can hardly be deemed an 
accidental coincidence. That it suggests the likeness of “ Sibboleth” to 
“ Shibboleth,” will not be thought an invidious mention, by many who 
remember the magnificent invective bestowed so unsparingly by Mr. 
Campbell upon “ sectarian shibboleths,” and how the doctrinal basis of 
the Alliance itself did not escape his caustic strictures. But who would 
suppose, from comparison of the above statements of belief, that, long 
before the eight Bethany articles were written, those of the Alliance 
had been treated to several pages of criticism in the “ Millennial Har- 

1 Vide McClintock and Strong’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 


Literature,” Vol. III, p. 367. 
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binger,” as being unscriptural in matter and expression and narrow 
and exclusive in intent? For nothing could be more certain than the 
impression conveyed by those memorable pages, that the writer of 
them felt himself and his adherents treated as being outside the posi- 
tion “usually understood to be evangelical.” And no wonder. 
Although many regarded Mr. Campbell as having less hostility to 
the leading denominations in his later years than in his earlier, yet 
so late as 1859, in the August number of his “‘ Millennial Harbinger,” 
in an article entitled “The True Foundation of the True Christian’s 
Faith, Hope, and Love; or the True and Real Gospel of Jesus Christ,” 
he put himself on record thus: 


The Lord Jesus the Christ said to Simon Stone [!] when he made a 
confession of his faith, “On this Rock I will build my church 
Not one of the ostensible sects or parties in our Greek, Roman, English, 
Scotch, Irish, or American sections of the globe is founded on this basis. 


For quite too long a time, and in far too public a manner, did this 
noted disputant strive, apparently, to convince the world that if lead- 
ing Protestant churches were evangelical, then he was not, and that 
if he were, then they were not, for eight brief articles of belief 
framed never so plausibly by him, to serve as sufficient proof of the 
assertion that the Disciples “do not differ materially from evangelical 
denominations in their views of the great matters of Christianity.” 
Those eight points can only be “ fairly” taken as they are carefully 
compared with the synopsis they resemble, and also with other state- 
ments of Mr. Campbell distributed throughout his writings. Such 
comparison cannot be exhaustively made, of course, on these pages. 
Enough, it is believed, however, to justify the title‘of this article, can 
be exhibited within reasonable limits. 

Let it be freely admitted that Mr. Campbell’s statements upon the 
Scriptures, the Trinity, the Atonement, Private Judgment, and the 
Ministry and Ordinances, considered by themselves, have a decidedly 
orthodox sound in the parallel synopses. Yet some of these will 
justify a little scrutiny. Not even the apparent identity of the ex- 
pressions concerning private judgment is above this need. Though 
one’s words *be fair, a particular sentence of his writings may not 
always be construed safely, without regard to the general drift of 
those writings. Mr. Campbell’s position on the creed question is here 
the great modifier. He inflexibly held the New Testament to be his 
creed. Creeds of human framing were especially his abomination. 
He maintained that the rejection of these led men to believe God’s 
word just as it is in itself, iastead of some human interpretation of 
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it. He constantly assumed that a throwing away of Calvinistic, Lu- 
theran, Wesleyan, and such like “ spectacles,” and an honest endeavor 
to look at the Bible directly, would secure all the agreement in 
doctrinal views that is needful for walking together in Christian and 
church fellowship. So of confessions of faith as tests of fellowship 
he says: 


They are, in one word, every way wicked—inasmuch as they have 
always led to persecution, and have produced enmity, variance and strife 
as their legitimate results. For these, and a hundred other reasons, 
which time may specify and illustrate, I will never subscribe, nor swear 
to any other confession of my Christian faith than the New Testament. 


The difference between subscribing to a confession of faith and 
framing a synopsis of eight articles may not be entirely clear to all, 
when every one of his eight articles is, in form, a credo. But, al- 
lowing that difference to have been a formidable one in the framer’s 
mind, there is still a radically different conception here expressed of 
what private judgment is, as to its powers and limitations, from that 
obviously held by the Alliance, composed, as that body was, and is, of 
men of various denominations, holding tenaciously their respective 
positions, and accepting one another’s creeds but in part. Mr. Camp- 
bell treated as sectarian judgment what the Alliance regarded 
as simply fallible human judgment. Indeed, what he and his co- 
adjutors made a primary matter in their efforts was to turn men from 
asking What does the Bible mean? to What does it say ? 

A right estimate of his belief as to “ the evangelical ministry ” re- 
quires also a quotation or two. For he was accustomed to denounce 
“the clergy,” in his earlier writings, as unsparingly as he did “their 
creeds.” He branded their call to the ministry as a vagary ; he did his 
utmost to arouse pride of intellect and love of money against the 
current honor and support of the pulpit: theological seminaries were 
his abhorrence, as being leaders in the great conspiracy to fetter 
souls with man-made creeds. He thus wrote: “It is absurd, vain 
and presumptuous for any now to call themselves ambassadors of 
Christ, or to say that they are specially called to the ministry.” ? 

This shows something of the sense in which he believed in “ the 
divine institution of the evangelical ministry.” In a subsequent 
paragraph of the same article he says: 


As it would be absurd and vain for the rich man to say that he was 
specially called and sent by God, or moved by the Spirit of God, to give 
alms, so it would be absurd and vain for the person possessed of the 


1Christian Baptist (Burnet's edition), page 93. 2 Christian Baptist, page 20, 
N 
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knowledge of the New Testament to say that he was moved by the Holy 
Spirit, or especially called by its operations, and sent, by God to preach. 


This has, at least, the merit of being explicit. And so potent with 
many were these early fulminations from “ Buffaloe,” also called 
Bethany, that even the famous “Third Epistle of Peter,” published 
in the second volume of the periodical then issued,’ found numerous 
admirers, as did the kindred strictures on the clergy in the editor's 
“ Sentimental Journeys,” of similar date. 

Turn now from these less vital matters to the deeper doctrinal 
issues, such as man’s ruined condition and the way of salvation 
from it. How is depravity regarded by the great controversialist ? 
Does he hold it to be total? Several of his terms seem to favor this. 
It affects “every human being.” It is a participation in “ all the 
consequences of the fall of Adam.” Man is “frail and depraved in 
ail his moral powers and capacities.” Some may deem this to be to- 
tality in all three of its dimensions. But do all these phrases equal 
“the utter depravity of human nature in consequence of the fall” ? 
What ‘they might mean if left alone is something very different from 
what they must mean with their accompanying qualifications. These 
affirm man to be so depraved that “ without faith in Christ it is im- 
possible for him to please God.” It is scarcely conceivable that any 
one considering depravity from an evangelical point of view would 
think of so qualifying or defining its totality. If he felt’the need of 
any explanatory words, how naturally would he say: “So depraved 
that, until quickened by the Holy Spirit, and created anew, neither 
faith nor any other Godward exercise can begin.” 

Mr. Campbell adds, moreover, a still further embarrassment to 
his statement of man’s depravity: ‘ Without faith in Christ it 
is impossible for him, while in that state, to please God.” (Italics 
ours). Then he must, while yet in his unrenewed state, believe. If 
this be not the implication, that depravity makes the act of believing 
a necessity rather than a moral impossibility, the “ while in that 
state” is sheer surplusage. 

Here, of course, the nature of the Spirit’s regenerating work is in- 
volved, as well as the question of justification by faith. The point to 
settle is avery simple one. Does the Bethany epitome teach, or does 
it not, that man himself begins the movement toward God? Is faith a 
natural act, or a gracious one? Does the sinner, on his own motion, 
1So far were the admirers of Mr. Campbell from believing in the “institution of the min- 


istry,” in any ordinary sense, in those days, that they almost entirely shunned, as many of 


them still do, the terms “ minister” and “ preacher.” They had “ speaking brethren” and 
“teachers of the Christian religion” instead, 
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receive the offered salvation with a trustful heart, or does he do this 
as aresult of being moved thereto by the Holy Spirit? Says Mr. 
Campbell: “I believe in the operation of the Holy Spirit through 
the word, but not without it in the conversion and sanctification of 
the sinner.” 

Note two things here. While conversion and sanctification are 
named in both statements as of the Spirit, yet the mention of the in- 
strumentality distinguishes the side from which has so often come 
the denunciation of all attempts to say how the Spirit works. This 
is significant, in view of the fact that those known as evangelical are 
accustomed to put the quickening of man’s dead spiritual nature at 
the very beginning. While conversion implies regeneration, in the 
one statement, it does not in the other. Again, while both sides can 
fully agree on there being no conversion without the word, they do 
not as to regeneration without it. Is even the verbal agreement at 
this point, respecting conversion, one in fact? By no means. All - 
depends on the implied antithesis of “ without the word.” Let that 
be the natural one, “ with the word,” and the Alliance would assent 
with readiness. Precisely here the Disciples demur. All efforts to 
induce them to so affirm will, as a rule, elicit only the profession of 
belief in the Spirit’s operation “through the word.” Since Mr. 
Campbell himself is appealed to, let Mr. Campbell tell us about this : 


He, [the Spirit,] works upon sinners by his testimony concerning the 
claims of Jesus as the Christ by the miracles and demonstrations he 
has given in attestation of his pretensions; and thus knocks at the 
door of the human heart for the admission of the Lord Jesus.! 


These [the person, office and character of the Divine Redeemer, his 
life, death, burial, resurrection, ascension, and glorification as Lord of 
all, judge of all, and rewarder of all, according to their works or charac- 
ter] lodged in the heart, cherished in the soul, energize it, and actuate 
it unto a new life.” 


So the work “ through” the word is the effect of the word. 

It need be no difficult matter to see, in the light of these quota- 
tions, that the Disciples’ theory of the Spirit’s operation, “ through 
the word, but not without it,” is a something materially different 
from the common idea of His working “with” the word. The cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of that theory is not the matter of present 
discussion. But is it not reasonably clear that there can be no belief 
in total depravity, in the accepted evangelical sense, where there is 
denial of the direct opening of the heart by the Holy Spirit in order 

1 Mill. Harb., Series V, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 30. 2 Ibid, Series IV, Vol. VI, No. 9, p. 484. 
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to faith? How, moreover, can he who limits the Spirit’s work to 
actual receivers of the word, converts to Christ, still affirm such 
depravity of “every human being,” without thereby logically involv- 
ing either infant damnation or restorationism, neither of which doc- 
trines, certainly, ever found favor at Bethany? Enough; the 
distinguished head of that school of the prophets did not believe in 
the Spirit’s work, in the common orthodox sense, for the reason 
that he recognized no such depravity as would make that work 
indispensable. 

Perhaps no more practical mark of evangelical belief can be found 
than Luther’s “ test of a standing or falling church,” the doctrine of 
“justification by faith only.” If Mr. Campbell and his adherents 
shall yet be found to have set out in unison with the leading Pro- 
testant bodies on that point, then their claim of not differing 
materially from these may still hold good, to most minds, spite of 
untoward utterances on other points. And it must be admitted that 
few would be likely to suspect, without other evidence, that one could 
be the writer of Mr. Campbell’s fifth article, and be other than a be- 
liever in the evangelical system of doctrine. He affirms “the justi- 
fication of a sinner by faith without the deeds of law.” Surely that 
means, fairly taken, that as soon as faith is exercised justification 
takes place, ere any outward acts of obedience are performed. This 
would seem to be confirmed by the remainder of the article, which 
declares a Christian to be justified “not by faith alone, but by the 
obedience of faith.” What can the justification of the Christian be, 
in contrast with that of the sinner, except declarative justification, 
the showing of one’s faith by his works? And can anything be 
intimated more clearly, in calling the latter a justification “not” 
by faith alone, than that the sinner’s 7s a justification on that very 
condition? 

Let us not be hasty. We have seen that we could not antithetically 
safely deduce “ with the word” as the counterpart of “without the 
word,” strongly as it seemed to be implied. We must not be over 
sanguine then, that Disciples believe in justification “ by faith alone,” 
as do all who are commonly known as evangelical, until we ascertain 
somewhat more than the meaning most naturally suggested to the 
uninitiated by this fifth article. If we can find with tolerable cer- 
tainty what it meant to Alexander Campbell, we shall have some 
more adequate data from which to judge what Disciples at large hold 
on this subject. 

In a series of articles on the “ Ancient Gospel,” Mr. Campbell says :! 

1 Christian Baptism, p. 446. 
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Faith, indeed, is the grand medium through which forgiveness is 
accessible, but something more is necessary to the actual enjoyment of the 
blessing than a conviction that it is derived through the blood of Jesus. 
Hence those who had obtained this belief were commanded to be im- 
mersed for the remission of their sins. 


“ A conviction that it is derived through the blood of Jesus,” take 
notice, is the “faith” defined to be the grand medium through 
which forgiveness is accessible, and which makes one a fit subject for 
baptism. But does Mr. Campbell hold baptism to be a good work 
done by the Christian believer? Hear him:' “ We might as truth- 
fully call a Christian’s death, burial and resurrection, his own work, 
as his baptism.” ‘“ Baptism, therefore, is never found in any Scrip- 
tural summary of good works.” It is obvious, then, that “faith 
without the deeds of law,” must be interpreted as meaning something 
else, to one so declaring, than faith prior to baptism. Let it not be 
overlooked, at this point, that strenuous efforts have been made to 
show, by some of the Disciples, that the president of Bethany held a 
deeper view of faith than the preceding quotations from him seem to 
warrant. It is true that he thus wrote in his “ Christian System” : 
“ Any belief that does not terminate in our personal confidence in 
Jesus as the Christ, and induce to trustful submission to him, is not 
faith unfeigned, but a dead faith, and cannot save the soul.” ? 

The question is, When does belief so terminate, in his view? When 
is it submissive, a living faith? His own* words answer: “ Ordi- 
nances are instituted to consummate faith, or to perfect faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘“ Faith can be perfected only in obedience or 
submission to these gracious institutions.” Of course until faith be- 
comes something better than a dead faith, he who has it is nota 
Christian. Ergo, the unbaptized man is not a Christian. Until the 
Disciples begin to eschew this conclusion, their claim of substantial 
agreement with evangelical denominations would not be materially 
the worse for a little proof beyond what the eight articles contain. 

The remaining evidence which it seems needful to offer in protest 
against the reckoning of Mr. Campbell and his adherents among 
those holding the common orthodox idea of justification by faith may 
be briefly presented by giving a few quotations from his pen on the 
design and effect of baptism. 


Forgiveness of sins and Christian immersion were, in their first procla- 
mations by the holy apostles, inseparably connected together. In and by 
the act of immersion, so soon as our bodies are put“under water, at that 


1 Mill. Harb., Series IV, Vol. VI, No 3, p. 127. 
2 Quoted in Mill. Harb., Series IV, Vol. VII, p. 694. 8 Ibid, p. 648. 
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very instant our former, or ‘‘old sins” are all washed away, provided 
only that we are true believers." 

I am bold, therefore, to affirm that everyone of them who, in the belief 
of what the apostle spoke, was immersed, did, in the very instant in 
which he was put under water, receive the forgiveness of his sins and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit.’ 

In the act of immersion the remission of sins was bestowed. They 
had been pardoned in baptism.’ 


‘If any are so charitable as yet to suppose that all this is capable of 
an interpretation that will admit the believer to be a regenerate person 
prior to his baptism, that, too, must be given up, before the inexorable 
consistency of the Bethany system. Hear: 


In the moral fitness of things in the evangelical economy, baptism or 
immersion is made the first act of a Christian’s life, or rather the regene- 
rating act itself; in which the person is properly born again—“ born of 
water and spirit,” without which into the kingdom of Jesus he cannot 
enter. No prayers, songs of praise, no acts of devotion in the new 
economy, are enjoined on the wnbaptized.* 


And this, then, is what Disciples mean by “ evangelical ”—for 
themselves! Beitso. In attempting any future “fair” statements 
to the general public that may imply the quality of the doctrinal 
sentiments of the denominations they have been pleased to compare 
with themselves, will they be kind enough to classify us as not 
“evangelical”? Now that Mr. Campbell has departed, let us have 
statements no less frank from those accepting his teachings, than he 
in his prime was wont to use. Why seek to be ranked with evan- 
gelical Christians, the immense majority of whom, according to the 
already quoted words, are not “Christians” at all? Did not the 
famous seven “ Ancient Gospel ” essays on baptism end with a sentence 
that should make Disciples perpetually chary of admitting any like- 
ness to the “sects,” especially any “ material” resemblance, when 
the bold essayist said of the believer’s immersion, “Thus he is con- 
stituted a Christian or a disciple of Jesus Christ ” ?° 

As if in refutation of this claim made in the Cyclopsedia, and to 
guard men against it in the very year of its first’ appearance, Mr. 
Campbell, in his “ Harbinger” of August, 1859, defining the rock con- 
stituting the foundation of the church to be the truth that Jesus is 
the Christ, utterly denied that any existing sect or denomination had 
that for its basis. Is that no “ material difference”? It was fit that 
he should so write. For, about three years earlier ® he hud striven to 


1 Chris. Bap., p. 416. 2 Ibid, 417. 8 Chris., p. 422. 4 Ibid, p. 439. 
5 Chris. Bap., p. 455. 6 Mill. Harb., Series IV, Vol. VI, No. 9, p. 484. 
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set forth “The True Issue” between his people and Protestants in 
general. Denying any true and proper issue known to him “ upon 
any one of the substantive facts, precepts, promises, threatenings, or 
positive institutions of Christianity,” he nevertheless added this im- 
portant admission: “ But we presume that there are material differ- 
ences in some of the views taken of them, and in the use made of 
them by certain portions of our Protestant population.” Some of 
these “material differences” have now been collated for permanent 
record, with an endeavor to shun entirely that discussion of the 
respective “views” upon their merits which has been abundantly 
given elsewhere. A calm statement, rather than argument, has been 
aimed at; with what success those it concerns must judge. 

In conclusion, the writer feels impelled to say that he cannot 
doubt the existence of evangelical sentiments, in many individual and 
exceptional cases, among the Disciples; nor can he fail to experience 
profound satisfaction at the tendency of a considerabie portion of the 
denomination in that direction. The comparison of views made by 
Baptists and Disciples in Virginia and Ohio, within the past decade, 
in which kind and fraternal effort was made to find how much of real 
agreement existed, may be fairly taken as shedding much light on 
the matter here discussed. Certainly the ministers who represented 
the Disciples at Richmond, and also those who by appointment visited 
and addressed the Ohio Baptist Convention, were men who exhibited 
a largely modified form of statement, be the modification itself little 
or much, of the teachings of President Campbell. But in both cases 
the difference in belief was found quite too great to admit of walking 
together. The two denominations, being so alike in forms and polity, 
found their inability to agree, naturally enough, at those points which 
distinguish evangelical bodies in general from those accounted 
heterodox. 

Far be it from the writer to pen one word tending, though never 
so feebly, to retard recognition of evangelical sentiments that really 
exist among those hitherto deemed unsound. He has reason to know 
that such recognition is won hardly enough at best. It ought to be 
so. May the gulf between the position of belief in “ salvation through 
character,” and that of character through salvation, remain wide 


and deep! 


I. N. CarRMAN, 
Norwatk, OxI0. 














THE VATICAN COUNCIL AND CIVIL 
ALLEGIANCE. 


ngs leading religious journals have recently advised a new 
policy on the part of Protestants towards the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is important, they have said, to regard her as a true 
church of Jesus Christ; to dismiss the old prejudices against her as 
the advocate of auto da fes and St. Bartholomew massacres; and to 
believe, with a large charity, that she has changed with the ages, and 
is no longer, nor wishes to be, a persecutor. The authors of the 
articles are worthy of honor for good intentions, and for a Christian 
spirit. But they have mistaken strangely the present spirit and atti- 
tude of the Church of Rome. That Church has receded instead of going 
forward. In its constitution and laws it has separated more widely 
from the spirit of the gospel, and remains in its essential spirit the per- 
secutor of every other faith. No other feeling than charity is due to 
Catholic believers who are helpless in the grasp of a system they can- 
not loose. But no Protestant is wise who overlooks the fact that the 
Romish Church is a gigantic despotism, and a relentless foe to civil and 
spiritual freedom. The late Vatican Council, controlled in its de- 
cisions by the Jesuits, has put new fetters on Catholic thought and 
life. It has invested the Pope with absolute sovereignty over Catholic 
Christendom, and put every conscience in his keeping. Loyalty to 
(200) 
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Christ, if forbidden by the Pope, becomes a sin; rebellion against a 
sovereign, if ordered by the Vatican, is a duty. 

Count Bismarck, the astutest statesman of Europe, first discerned 
the new position of the Romish Church, and took up the gage of 
battle thrown down by the Vatican. He pressed on leading mem- 
bers of the hierarchy in Germany a practical answer to the question 
if their loyalty is contingent on the Papal will. Many American 
journals, through a mistaken idea of freedom, condemn the policy of 
Bismarck as arbitrary and oppressive. He deserves rather applause 
for forcing to a direct test the pretensions of Rome. The German 
clergy are state officials, deriving their support from the state, and it 
is important for the emperor to know if these officers, with fourteen 
million subjects under their control, are loyal to himself or vassals to 
a foreign sovereign. Bismarck interposes no questions involving 
ecclesiastical or spiritual rule. He only demands that in temporal 
matters the clergy shall acknowledge their duty to obey orders from 
Berlin, and not from Rome. If any refuse to acknowledge a primal 
loyalty to the emperor, he adjudges them rebels in forma if not in re. 

It looked, for a time, as if Bismarck were to wage the battle single- 
handed, for Catholics in France and England and the United States 
joined in denouncing him as a tyrant in terms born of Billingsgate, 
and in sending condolence and pecuniary and moral aid to the im- 
prisoned bishops. They encouraged German prelates in rebellion 
against the empire, and confirmed Bismarck’s charge that civil loyalty 
pledged to the Pope converts subjects into traitors. 

A new ally has come to Bismarck’s aid, as the Black Knight suc- 
cored Ivanhoe, when hard pushed in the lists, and the few words 
uttered by Mr. Gladstone have thrown England into a ferment. The 
whole nation is rocking from Land’s End to the Orkneys. A single 
sentence of the ex-Minister of England stirred the strife. In an 
article on Ritualism, in the “Contemporary Review,” he declared that 
the Ritualists are— 


Engaged in a hopeless and visionary attempt to Romanize the Church 
and people of England. If this had been possible in the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries, it would still have become impossible in the nine- 
teenth; when Rome has substituted for the proud boast of semper eadem 
a policy of violence and change in faith; when she has refurbished and 
paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused; 
when no one can become her convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of 
another; and when she has equally repudiated modern thought and 
ancient history. 
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This grave charge, from a leader of public thought, roused all 
Catholic England. It declares that the late Vatican Council has 
changed the creed of the Church, has compelled every true Catholic 
to surrender mental and moral freedom, and made civil loyalty im- 
possible. The subsequent pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone, which has 
reached a circulation of one hundred and fifty thousand copies, is only 
an expansion and defence of this paragraph. 

Different answers have been made to the attack. Pius Ninth calls 
Mr. Gladstone a viper, but condescends to no statement which can 
take the venom from his sting. He only says: “Our dogmas, far 
from being burdens, are light. Those who will walk astray, are not 
Catholics, they are worse than Infidels and Protestants, because call- 
ing themselves Catholics, they daily rebel against God and the laws of 
the Church.” This means precisely what Mr. Gladstone charges, that 
the Pope regards no one as a Catholic who does not yield him uncon- 
ditional obedience. The hesitating Catholic is worse than an Infidel 
or Protestant. Archbishop Manning and a convention of Catholic 
prelates and laymen reply by evading the charge, and affirming that 
the Vatican decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either the obli- 
gation or condition of civil allegiance. This is an evasion worthy of 
a Jesuit, dishonorable to an English prelate who had just enjoined 
his clergy that— . 


They must have no half-hearted measures, no half-fearful, half-hearted 
assertions of the sovereign Pontiff’s claim; they must not fear to declare to 
England, and to the world through the free press of England, the Sover- 
eign Pontiff’s claim to Infallibility, his right to temporal power, and the 
duty of the nations of the earth to return to their allegiance to him. If 


they minced matters, Protestants would only turn away from them for 
their want of honesty. 


This was brave talk to the clergy, but when the crisis came for an 
example of brave action, the Archbishop “minced matters.” His 
evasion is a cowardly one. Mr. Gladstone charged that the new 
dogma of Papal infallibility and civil sovereignty places the civil 
loyalty and duty of every Catholic at the mercy of the Pope. If the 
Archbishop wished to meet the charge, he ought to have said yea or nay, 
He does neither. He only says that the dogma has made no change in 
the obligation or condition of civil obedience. This is sheer Jesuitry. 
He means, as he has said elsewhere, that the dogma of Infallibility 
has always been a divine trust in the church, and civil obedience, 
therefore, has always been a duty to the Pope. He leaves it to be 
understood that it is not required in the present, as it was not con- 
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ceded in the past. Archbishop Manning should read again the 
“Provincial Letters,” in which the wit and irony of Pascal held up 
Jesuit duplicity to the scorn of Europe. An English prelate, nur- 
tured in a national atmosphere abhorring lies, ought to be ashamed of 
double-dealing, even if he be a Jesuit." 

A more frank reply has been made by Lord Acton, a Catholic lay- 
man. He admits, without qualification, Mr. Gladstone’s charge, so 
far as the Papal theory reaches; but says that sensible Catholics, in 
practice, hold to the right of disobeying the Pope. This defence is a 
very curious one. Lord Acton cites strong illustrations. He declares 
that ‘Popes have decided it to be lawful to kill excommunicated per- 
sons,” and that “the murder of a Protestant is so good a deed that 
it atones, and more than atones, for the murder of a Catholic”; that 
Innocent Third declared, “faith ought not to be kept with heretical 
princes ;” and Pius Fifth commissioned an assassin to take the life of 
Queen Elizabeth, and released her subjects from allegiance. But in 
spite of such teachings from the Vatican, he adds: “English Catho- 
lics have been loyal subjects.” So it would be to-day; English 
Catholics would disobey the Pope if he should command them to be 
false to their sovereign. Lord Acton, it will be seen, confirms Mr. 
Gladstone’s words. One can be a loyal subject only by being a bad 
Catholic. By the Romish theory the Pope can make murder and 
treason virtues; but no honorable man, he says, really believes the 
theory. This reminds one of a story told of a distinguished prelate 
in the Episcopal Church, who silenced a strong objection in the way 
of joining his church, that it was impossible to believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles. “Is that all your objection?” asked the prelate. 
“ All,” was the reply. “That need not trouble you,” said he, jovially; 
“T never knew anybody yet who did believe all of them.” Lord 
Acton seems to say, “No Catholic believes all the teachings of the 
Pope ;” or, to put it in another form, “No Catholic can be an honora- 
ble man, and obey the Pope in all things. Catholics are honorable 
men, therefore they will disobey the Pope in civil matters.” This 
looks like a synonym of Mr. Gladstone’s charge: no man can bea 
true Catholic and a loyal citizen. 

Another answer has been made by a Catholic priest of Providence, 
R.I. It is more frank even than Lord Acton’s, for it admits the 
right of the Pope to control the civil action of Catholics, and main- 
tains that the highest freedom is found in absolute obedience. It 
states, without flinching, the Pope’s right to rule. “If it was popu- 

1 An elaborate reply by Archbishop Manning, to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, has been 


published in England, but it has not reached this country as our article goes to press. 
’ 
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larly understood in this country that the infallibility claimed by the 
Pope was an infallibility purely in ecclesiastical matters, then popular 
opinion owes to the Vatican Council the facility it now possesses of 
detaching itself from this error.” He declares that man needs a 
divinely appointed authority to guide him. “There is an absolute 
necessity of some teaching power for man, that can rise superior to 
the aberrations of human thought.” “The mission of the church is 
to free the human understanding from the bondage of human and 
circumstantial instruction.” ‘Politics afford scope for the exercise 
of a divinely constituted authority.” “The Syllabus,” he adds, 
“struck directly at liberty, progress, and modern civilization; ” and 
this Papal power “is the guardian of Christian morality, and the 
emancipator of the human understanding.” 

The priest is worthy of honor for his boldness. He does not flinch 
from the most ultramontane dogmas. He believes, with the Vatican 
Council, that the ideas of modern liberty are a delusion, that free 
thought and a free press are calamities to any people, and that un- 
hesitating obedience to the Pope in matters spiritual and civil, is the 
only hope of the race. It is evident that he concedes the full truth 
of Mr. Gladstone’s charge, that “the true Catholic renounces moral 
and mental freedom, and places his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy 
of another.” 

It will help us to a more comprehensive understanding of the ques- 
tion at issue, if we examine the doings of the Council, and its relation 
to modern civilization. 

The Council defined Papal Infallibility to be the fundamental law 
of the Church of Christ. The decree reads thus: 


The jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly Episcopal, is 
immediate; to which all, of whatever rite and dignity, both pastors and 
faithful, both individually and collectively, are bound, by their duty of 
hierarchical subordination and true obedience, to submit not only in 
matters which belong to faith and morals, but also in those that appertain 
to the discipline and government of the Church throughout the world. 


Again :— 


The Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedrd, that is, when, in dis- 
charge of the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, by virtue of 
supreme Apostolical authority he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals to be held by the Universal Church, by the divine assistance 
promised to him in blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be endowed 
for defining doctrine regarding faith or morals; and, therefore, such 

‘ 
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definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves, and not 
from any consent of the Church. 


Again :— 


They err from the right course who assert that it is lawful to appeal 
from the judgments of the Roman Pontiff to an Ecumenical Council, as 
to an authority higher than that of the Roman Pontiff. 


As Archbishop Manning explains this last clause: ‘The whole 
Episcopate gathered in Council is not infallible without its head. 
But the head is always infallible by himself.” 

This is sufficiently definite in regard to doctrine. The Pope can 
decide the form and the contents of every doctrine of the Scripture, 
and no one can call his word in question without forfeiting salvation. 
But it is not quite so clear what is included in “ morals,” and in 
“discipline and government of the Church,” over which his authority 
is declared to be equally supreme., Does this embrace science, philo- 
sophy, and civil duties? Dr. Déllinger, who is not accustomed to use 
language carelessly, says that the new dogma covers all civil and 
social life. Count Bismarck, in a recent discussion in the German 
Reichstag, delared that be had documentary proof that Napoleon was 
forced into the recent war by pressure from the Vatican, against his 
own convictions; that the sympathy of the Catholic Church, even of 
German prelates, was with France, and that the Vatican Council was 
broken up because of disasters to the French arms and the failure 
of Papal hopes. 

The Council did not define explicitly what is meant by morals, or by 
the discipline of the church. The world is still in the dark, for as 
the Council adjourned and did not dissolve, its work is unfinished, and 
no authorized record of its acts has been published. But some things 
are clearly stated in the decrees which have been made known, and 
others are defined by Cardinal Antonelli and Archbishop Manning, 
who speak with authority. The Council decided. in plain words: 
“The Church, which together with the apostolic office of teaching 
has received a charge to guard the deposit of faith, derives from God 
the right and duty of proscribing false science, lest any should be 
deceived by philosophy and vain fallacy.” On these words Arch- 
bishop Manning remarks: “The Church has, therefore, an infallible 
assistance in discerning and in proscribing false philosophies and false 
science.” _ Of course, by this definition, Pope Urban was in the right, 
and Galileo in the wrong, in reference to the movements of our solar 
system. The Papal See, as Archbishop Manning declares, is an 
infallible judge of facts, no less than of doctrines: 
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It judges of the question that such and such words or texts have such 
and such literal and grammatical meaning If it have the infalli- 
ble discernment of the meaning grammatical and theological of orthodox 
texts, it has eodem intuitu the same discernment of heterodox texts. 


In other words, the Pope, by an infallible judgment, can decide the 
meaning of an author in science, or philosophy, or theology, though 
the author denies that he holds to such meaning, and can settle the 
certitude of every fact in history, though historians unite in denying 
its credibility. This infallibility is needed, the Archbishop says, be- 
cause “these are truths of mere human history, not therefore revealed, 
without which the deposit of the faith cannot be taught or guarded 
in its integrity.” 

But the infallible power of the Papal See over science, history, and 
philosophy, is of less practical importance than over government and 
social life. It isa question of vast interest to our Republic, and to 
every government in Europe :—Does the Pope claim a sovereignty 
over monarchs and nations in civil as in religious matters? Is the 
loyalty of every Catholic due first to a foreign ruler, and to his own 
government only so far as the Pope permits? We have not the full 
text of the decisions of the Council on this point, but we can form a 
safe opinion of their tenor. The Council decreed: 


The church.is a. society, divine and perfect; its power is exercised at 
once in foro interno et externo; is absolute in the legislative, judicial, 
and coercive order, and is to be exercised by her with full liberty and 
independence from any civil power whatever. 


Count Daru, then Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, under the 
emperor, sent to Cardinal Antonelli, through the ambassador at 
Rome, a protest against such a dogma, declaring that it was an inva- 
sion of political rights, and an assumption of civil power to which 
Catholic governments could not submit. The Cardinal, instead of 
disclaiming the power, asserted that it was no new doctrine, but long 
maintained as essential to the Catholic idea of the Church and the 
Papacy. His language is very positive : 

These are principles which have constantly formed the basis of teach- 
ing in all periods of the Church, and in all Catholic schools, and have 
been defended by an innumerable host of ecclesiastical writers 
Having received from God the lofty mission of guiding men, whether 
individually or congregated in society to a supernatural end, she has by 
that very fact the authority and the duty to judge concerning the 
morality and justice of all acts, internal and external, in relation to their 
conformity with the natural and divine law. . . . The authority of the 
imperium depends on that of the sacerdotinm, the one power is subordi- 
nate to the other. . . . Whereas, no civil society can subsist without a 
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supreme principle regulating the morality of its acts and laws, the Church 
has received from God this lofty mission which tends to the happiness 
of the people, while she in no way embarrasses, by the exercise of this 
her ministry, the free and prompt action of governments. 


This is plain language, which no one can misinterpret. The Council 
declares, in the judgment of Cardinal Antonelli, that the Church, or, 
in other words, the Pope, is supreme in civil as in spiritual matters, 
and the state is limited in its powers by the Church. The primary 
allegiance of every subject is due to the Pope. 

The Council, by decreeing that Papal Infallibility has always been 
a divine trust in the Church, puts the stamp of Infallibility on the ez- 
cathedré acts of all previous Popes, no less than on those of Pius 
Ninth. The doctrine must always have been true, though now defined 
for the first time. It was not necessary to believe it, formerly, to be 
a good Catholic; but no one can now be a good Catholic and doubt 
that all Papal Bulls or Encyclical Letters have been free from error 
by virtue of the divine assistance pledged to St. Peter and his suc- 
cessors to make them infallible teachers. 

We are not limited, therefore, to the acts of the Vatican Council 
in deciding the relations of the Pope to civil governments and to 
modern civilization: we can go back to the Bulls of past ages which 
have become an irreformable law to the Church. Gregory Seventh, 
the great leader in the struggle of the Church against the Empire, 
first proclaimed the doctrine that blessed Peter, in receiving two 
swords from the Lord, was made the temporal no less than the 
spiritual sovereign of Christendom. His successors enlarged and 
defined the doctrine. Gregory Ninth declared that “the Pope is 
properly lord and master of the whole world, of things as well-as per- 
sons,” so that his predecessors had only in some sense delegated their 
power to emperors and kings, but had relinquished nothing of the 
substance of their jurisdiction. Paul IV declared in a Bull sanctioned 


by his Cardinals : 


I. The Pope, who as Pontifex Maximus, is God’s representative on 
earth, has full authority and power over nations and kingdoms; he 
judges all, and in this world can be judged by none. 

II. All princes and monarchs, as well as bishops, as soon as they fall 
into heresy or schism, without the need of any legal formality, are irre- 
vocably deposed, deprived forever of all rights of government, and incur 
sentence of death. 

III. None may venture to give any aid to an heretical or schismatical 
Prince, not even the mere services of common humanity; any monarch 
who does so forfeits his dominions and property, which lapse to princes 
obedient to the Pope. 
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By virtue of such authority over civil government, Paul Fourth 
authorized the assassination of Elizabeth, and Gregory Thirteenth 
ordered the to Ze Deum be sung for the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
and the assassinations of Henry Third and Fourth, of France, and of 
William of Orange, were defended by Jesuit doctors as eminently 
Christian acts. By it, leading Catholic jurists declared, with the 
sanction of the Roman Curia, that all subjects are released from alle- 
gianice to heretical sovereigns ; nay, it is demanded of them to break 
their loyalty. By virtue of it, when subjects refused to obey Papal 
orders and continued loyal to their sovereigns, the empire was laid 
under an interdict. Thus for twenty-six years, while Lewis Fifth was 
emperor of Germany, the empire was put under the ban; and all who 
favored the emperor were excommunicated, and no bishop or priest 
was allowed to administer the offices of the Church, even to the sick 
or dying. It was during this ban that the terrible black plague 
swept over central Europe, and Christendom was shocked at the 
obduracy of the Pope in refusing the consolations of religion to its 
wretched victims for the one sin of civil loyalty. 

These infamous Bulls of the Middle Ages, deposing sovereigns, 
sanctioning murders, decreeing massacres like those of St. Bartho- 
lomew and of the Albigenses, are declared by the action of the Vatican 
Council to have been framed by the divine assistance promised to the 
successors of blessed St. Peter in all ages. To avert all possibility 
of doubt on this point, Pius Ninth, whose infallibility the Council 
specially confirmed, in his famous Syllabus of Errors, pronounces an 
anathema on any who assert that in the past “ Roman Pontiffs and 
Ecumenical Councils have exceeded the limits of their power, or have 
usurped the rights of Princes.” Any one, therefore, who thinks that 
Pius Fourth exceeded his power in sanctioning the assassination of 
Elizabeth; or Innocent Third in decreeing the butchery of the Albi- 
genses ; or the Council of Constance in releasing the Emperor Frederick 
from his promise pledged to John Huss, are put under anathema. 

This Syllabus, stamped with the seal of infallibility, dooms to a 
similar anathema all who maintain that “the Church has no power 
of applying force to put down heresy”; or that “the Pontiff has no 
charge and dominion over temporal affairs” ; or that “ the system of 
instructing youth, which consists in separating it from the Catholic 
faith, and from the power of the Church, may be approved by Catho- 
lics”; or that “a civil contract may constitute marriage” ; or that 
“every man is free to believe and profess the religion he believes to 
be true” ; or that “liberty of conscience and of worship is the right of 
every man”; or that “the Protestant religion is another form of the 
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Christian religion, in which it is possible to please God”; or that 
“in countries called Catholic, persons coming to reside there, shall 
enjoy the public exercise of their own worship”; or that “ the Roman 
Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself, and agree with progress, 
liberalism, and civilization, as lately introduced.” 

It is evident, therefore, that a large part of the inhabitants of 
Europe, and the United States, are placed under anathema; that the 
Catholic Church, by its infallible Head, denounces as heresies free 
thought, free speech, freedom of worship, and a free government; that 
the Church has become a formidable barrier to the progress of civili- 
zation; and that Mr. Gladstone’s indictment is fully sustained by the 
action of the Vatican Council, that “no one can become a convert to 
Romanism without renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and 
placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another.” 

But it may be asked at this point if Lord Acton’s reply is not a 
sufficient one, that Catholic theory differs from Catholic practice, and 
that every Catholic feels free to disobey the Pope when he trenches 
on the sphere of politics and social duties? Is it not a complete 
reply, since Archbishop Manning declares that “ the decisions of the 
Vatical Council have in no jot or tittle changed either the obligations 
or the conditions of civil allegiance ?” 

To this we answer, if the Archbishop’s statement were a true one, 
the reply would he satisfactory. But the statement is false in fact, 
however plausible in words. The Council has decided the question 
of infallibility, and therefore of authority. Hitherto, one might deny 
the power of the Pope to legislate in civil matters, and refuse to obey 
him, without forfeiting standing as a good Catholic. He can do so 
no more. To deny Papal authority is now an act of alienation from 
the Church, involving forfeiture of salvation. Hitherto Lord Acton 
might deny that the Pope has a right to burn heretics, and might 
disobey a Papal order to break allegiance to his queen. He can do 
neither, to-day, without incurring excommunication as a heretic. The 
Vatican Decrees, in spite of tne Archbishop's plea that “the con- 
dition of civil allegiance is changed in no jot or tittle,” have practically 
destroyed the civil loyalty of the Catholic world. What before was 
opinion is now dogma. Where before freedom was permitted now 
absolute obedience is required. 

The Archbishop may claim to be technically right, but in the im- 
pression conveyed by his words he is wholly in the wrong. He may 
claim that, by Catholic theory, the new doctrine has always been a 
sacred trust in the Church, and that obedience has always been due 
to the Popé, formerly no less than now. Only in this light can he 
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make the assertion without a breach of veracity. For he knows | 
well that, both in theory and in fact, no doctrine held in trust but 
not defined is binding on the Church. Until the meeting of the 
Vatican Council the doctrine of Papal Infallibility had not been 
defined, and no one forfeited character or position by denying it. 
Now the Archbishop himself has announced that any who question 
it in England are excommunicated. Until the meeting of the Council, 
therefore, English Catholics could have been loyal to Victoria, even if 
Pius Ninth had ordered them to renounce allegiance. This is possi- 
ble no longer. Pius is infallible, and clothed with absolute power, 
and every Catholic must surrender his own convictions of duty to the 
mandate of the Pope. As the Rhode Island priest says: “There is 
an absolute necessity of some teaching power for man that shall rise 
above the aberrations of human thought; and the Pope is the 
guardian of Christian morality and the emancipator of the human 
understanding.” 

A formal argument is needless to prove that this is a new doctrine — 
in theChurch. Itis possible to go back to the Christian Fathers, and 
to prove from their writings that no one of them believed in Papal 
infallibility and supreme authority, or interpreted Matthew xvi. 16-19 
as Romish doctors now interpret it; and it is Catholic law that no 
Scripture can he interpreted against the Fathers. It can be proved, 
also, that the Fathers, by action no less than in words, denied the 
dogma; for Irenzeus and Cyprian and Augustine opposed the decisions 
of the Bishop of Rome, and the churches of Gaul and north Africa 
supported their leaders. It can be shown that many of the most 
honored doctors and saints of the Romish Church have denied the 
dogma, and that the Ecumenical Councils of Constance and Basle 
decreed dogmas in opposition to it, which decrees were confirmed by 
the endorsement of subsequent Popes. 

But the historical argument is needless. All that is required for 
a practical refutation of the Archbishop’s defence, is to appeal to the 
solemn declarations of the bishops of England and Ireland, and the 
leading Catholic universities, less than fifty years ago. When it was 
proposed to repeal all penal laws of Catholics in Great Britain, and 
confer on them all civil rights, it was objected that they might be 
compelled by their religion to be disloyal. The question was put to 
Bishop Doyle: “In what and how far does the Roman Catholic 
profess to obey the Pope?” He replied: “ The Catholic professes to 
obey the Pope in matters which regard his religious faith, and in 
those matters of ecclesiastical discipline which have already been 
defined by the competent authorities,” 
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To the question, “‘ Does that justify the objection made to Catholics 
that their allegiance is divided?” he answered : 


I do not think it does in any way. We are bound to obey the Pope 
in those things that I have already mentioned. But our obedience to 
the law and the allegiance which we owe the sovereign are complete, and 
full and perfect and undivided, inasmuch as they extend to all political, 
legal, and civil rights of the king or of his subjects. I think the alle- 
giance due to the king and the allegiance due to the Pope are as dis- 
tinct and as divided in their nature as any two things can possibly be. 


This was in 1825. 

In 1826, the Vicars Apostolic empowered by the Pope to govern 
Roman Catholics in England, testified : 

“The allegiance which Catholics hold to be due, and are bound to 
pay to their sovereign, and to the civil authority of the state, is per- 
fect and undivided.” 

They declare that neither the Pope nor any other prelate or eccle- 
siastical person of the Roman Catholic Church has “any right to 
interfere, directly or indirectly, in the civil government, nor to oppose 
in any manner the performance of the civil duties which are due to 
the king.” 

In 1828, the Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in Ireland addressed 
a Pastoral Letter to the Laity, in which they said : 


To remove the false imputations that have been frequently cast upon 
the faith and discipline of that church which is intrusted to our care, and 
that all may be enabled to know with accuracy our general principles : 

We declare, on oath, our belief that it is not an article of the Catholic 


faith, neither are we thereby required to believe, that the Pope is in- 
fallible. 


We are at a loss to conceive on what possible ground we could be 
justly charged with bearing towards our most gracious sovereign only a 
divided allegiance. 


And Bishop Doyle added : “If the Pope attempted to intermeddle, 
the consequence would be that we should oppose him by every means 
in our power, even by the exercise of our spiritual authority.” 

Here is the doctrine of the Church as affirmed fifty years ago by its 
authorized expounders. Is it not Jesuitry in Archbishop Manning 
to declare that the Vatican decrees have not changed it? 

How different this is from the present law of the Church may be ~ 
seen from the Archbishop’s own words. He says: 


The civil order of Christendom is the offspring of the Pope’s temporal 
power, and has that for its key-stone. If the temporal power is 
destroyed, the laws of nations will fall in ruins... . The Catholic 
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Church cannot be silent; it cannot cease to preach the necessity of the 
sovereignty, both spiritual and temporal, of the Holy See. ... The 
spiritual power knows the limits and the competence of the civil power. 
It is, thereby, in matters of religion and conscience supreme. I do not 
see how this can be denied without denying Christianity. Any power 
which is independent, and can alone fix the limits of its own jurisdiction, 
and can, therefore, fix the limits of all other jurisdictions, is 2pso facto, 
supreme. But the Church of Jesus Christ within the sphere of revela- 
tion, of faith and morals, is all this or nothing, or worse than nothing, 
an imposture and usurpation, that is, it is Christ or Anti-christ. 


This is too clear to be mistaken ; the Church, that is, the Pope, is 
supreme ; he defines the limits of the civil power, and decides on the 
allegiance due to it, and every Catholic must recognize his sovereignty. 
Or, as the Syllabus puts it, “He who holds that in a conflict between 
the laws of the two powers, the civil law prevails, let him be anathema.” 

We need not prolong the discussion. It is evident, from every 
point of view, that by the late Vatican Council, the Church has placed 
itself athwart modern civilization; that it seeks to arrest independent 
progress, and remand society to the bondage of the Dark Ages; that 
it has established a complete despotism, a despotism which compels 
every convert to renounce his moral and mental freedom, and to 
entrust his civil loyalty and duty to the keeping of the Pope. These 
decrees force a direct conflict between medieval and modern civiliza- 
tion; between the individual conscience and spiritual despotism; be- 
tween patriotism and submission to a foreign ruler. It has begun in 
Germany, where the bishops refuse to pledge loyalty to the emperor; 
it is brewing in France and Spain, where the priesthood are openly 
disloyal, throwing their influence for the Count de Chambord and 
Don Carlos, who are in sympathy with Papal claims; it is approach- 
ing in England, where D’Israeli has foretold its coming, and Glad- 
stone puts himself in the front to meet it; and it cannot be averted 
in the United States, where the hierarchy are in league to destroy 
the system of public schools, and any Catholic independent enough 
to speak in their defence is denounced in every church journal as 
a heretic. 

What is to be the issue of this conflict? Will Romanism triumph, 
and modern civilization be throttled in the grasp of this terrible 
despotism, as Laocoon in the folds of the serpents from the sea? We 
cannot believe it. As we read history, God reveals his method of 
punishing sin by penalties which grow out of crime. The deceiving 
Jacob suffered years of torture by the deception of his sons in the 
matter of Joseph. The wrong of David to Uriah had a terrible 
fruitage in the adulteries and incests and fratricidal murders of his 
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household. We may look for a display of divine justice in punishing 
the Papal arrogance which assumes infallibility, by the turning of 
infallibility into a cause of overthrow. The gift of infallibility, so long 
coveted, may change to a fatal curse, like the fabled gold-transforming 
gift of Midas. It blocks the way toreform. It forbids improvement. 
It heaps upon the Papacy the errors, the corruptions and the follies 
of the past, till all life is strangled, and the putrid carcass becomes a 
stench in the nostrils of the people. It arrays against it the moral 
forces of the age, from its impotence to bury or disclaim the past. 
It is odious to modern humanity, for it cannot disown the butcheries, 
called persecutions, ordained by infallible Popes, whose atrocities make 
the flesh creep with horror. It shocks morality and piety, for it must 
still maintain the decree of Hildebrand, that “any Roman Pontiff, 
if he has been canonically ordained, is beyond doubt made holy by 
the merits of blessed Peter.” Humanity demands, if hell be a part 
of the divine government, that the monsters of lust and crime who 
have made St. Peter’s chair infamous, be doomed to its penalties. It 
repels men of science and statesmen, for it cannot repeal an infallible 
Papal censure against Galileo, nor renounce the right of deposing 
monarchs and releasing subjects from allegiance. It is odious to 
lovers of progress, for, allying itself with the past, it utters anathemas 
against the grand social movements of the age. The national life, 
begotten in the Catholic nations of Europe, presses into open antago- 
nism with the traditions of the Papal court. Not asingle government 
is in sympathy with the new claim, save the new-born kingdom of 
Spain. Every Concordat has been repealed. More important than 
all, God, by his providence, arrays himself against the Papacy for the 
threefold crime of shutting up the Bible from the people, and elevating 
the Virgin above the adorable Son, and exalting in the temple of God 
one who claims to speak as God. ‘Whom the gods wish to destroy,” 
runs the classic proverb, “ they first make insane,” and this last insane 
act of the Papacy may be the divine penalty on its sins, involving 
destruction. That sublime prayer of Milton, condensing in strong 
words the unuttered cry of martyred thousands— 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold— 


may be receiving its answer, in the blindness sent upon the Council 
in this decree, which completes the apostasy of the Romish Church 
from the simple gospel of Jesus, and invokes that final judgment, 
whose sudden execution will call forth the dirge from the wondering 
nations, “ Fallen, fallen is Babylon, that great city!” 
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Supplementary Note. 


Since this article was written, Dr. Newman’s review of Mr. Glad- 
stone has been republished in this country. If his exposition of 
Catholic doctrine were authoritative, the tone of the article would need 
to be modified, and Mr. Gladstone’s charge against Catholic loyalty 
would fail. The pamphlet is written in an admirable spirit, and with 
an ability superior even to Mr. Gladstone’s; justifying the claim 
sometimes made for Dr. Newman that he is the first among living 
Catholic theologians. In reading the pamphlet, one feels instinctively 
that if Dr. Newman filled the Papal chair, or occupied the place of 
Antonelli as the adviser of Pius Ninth, the dogma of Infallibility would 
not have been decreed, nor the Romish Church been forced into a 
death-struggle with modern civilization. While avowing himself a 
loyal Catholic, a believer in infallibility, and a believer also in the 
Papal right to depose sovereigns, he denies the power of the Pope to 
' interfere with civil duties, and asserts the right of any Catholic to 
refuse obedience to a Papal command under such ‘circumstances. 


Were I a soldier or sailor in her Majesty’s service, and sent to take 
part in a war which I could not in my conscience see to be unjust, and 
should the Pope suddenly bid all Catholic soldiers and sailors to retire 
from the service, taking the advice of others, as best I could, I should 
not obey him. 


There is no evasion here. It is a frank and direct answer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s charge, and if all Catholics agree with Dr. Newman, their 
loyalty cannot be impeached. 

But Dr. Newman takes stronger ground than this. He admits 
that the individual conscience has higher authority than the Pope. 
“Tt is never lawful,” he says, “ to go against conscience;” and quotes 
in support the words of Cardinal Gousset and of the fourth Lateran 
Council, and adds: “If I am obliged to bring religion into after-dinner 
. toasts, I shall drink—to the Pope, if you please—still, to Conscience 
first, and the Pope afterwards.” This sounds strangely like the 
Protestant doctrine of private judgment, and is hard to reconcile with 
the essential principles of Romanism. 

Dr. Newman grows bold, and pushes individual freedom to greater 
lengths, in judging Papal decrees : 


A Pope is not infallible in his laws, nor in his commands, nor in his 
acts of state, nor in his administration, nor in his public policy 
Was St. Victor infallible when he separated from his communion the 
Asiatic churches? or Liberius, when in like manner he excommunicated 
Athanasius? And, to come to later times, was Gregory XIII when he 
had a medal struck in honor of the Bartholomew massacre? or Paul IV 
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in his conduct towards Elizabeth? or Sextus V when he blessed the 
Armada? or Urban VIII when he persecuted Galileo? No Catholic 
ever pretends that these Popes were infallible in these acts. 


And he quotes Fessler, as saying: “‘ The Pope is not infallible as a 
man, or a theologian, or a priest, or a bishop, or a temporal prince, 
or a judge, or a legislator, or in his political views, or even in his 
government of the Church.” 

This is strong language, and appears to clothe the Pope with little 
authority aside from his ex cathedré decisions. It seems to leave 
every Catholic free to follow his conscience not only in civil but even 
in religious matters. Dr. Newman differs widely from Archbishop 
Manning and Monsignor Capel, and the Romish theologians of the 
continent, and it is hardly safe to accept his opinion as the law of the 
Church. Indeed he seems to surrender the whole question to Mr. 
Gladstone when he says, in answer to the latter’s charge that English 
and Irish Catholics have broken their pledges given to the govern- 
ment fifty years ago: “Rome could never be a party to such a pledge 
as England wanted, and no pledge from Catholics is of any value to 
which Rome is not a party.” If this language has any meaning, it is 
that English and Irish Catholics may give pledges in good faith, but 
the pledges must be broken if Rome so orders; and this is the pith 
of Mr. Gladstone’s accusation. 

The question, then, is not what Dr. Newman thinks, or what he 
would advise, but what is the opinion of Rome? And if the famous 
Syllabus of Errors, sent forth by Pius Ninth, has authority, it sets 
aside Dr. Newman’s opinion. It lays under anathema all who affirm 
that “the Pontiff has no charge or dominion over temporal affairs,” 
or that “ Roman Pontiffs and Ecumenical Councils have exceeded the 
limits of their power, or have usurped the rights of princes.” Dr. 
Newman may be right in asserting that “no Catholic pretends the 
Popes were infallible,” in the actions to which he refers; but if one 
forfeits salvation by asserting that in any of them “the Popes ex- 
ceeded the limits of their power,” the fact of infallibility is implied; 
though the word may not be used. And if Pius Ninth claims “ the 
supreme direction of Catholics in respect to all duty,” and disobedi- 
ence involves peril of eternal perdition; and if, as Dr. Newman 
admits, it is the duty of every good Catholic to obey those who have 
the rule over him, Mr. Gladstone’s arraignment is not wide of the 
mark, that “no one can become a convert of Rome without renouncing 
his moral and mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty 
at the mercy of another.” 


Heman LInNcoun. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass. 





THE NATIVE LANGUAGE OF PALESTINE; AS 
SPOKEN BY CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES. 


A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


NE reason, doubtless, why the Evangelists say so little, almost 
nothing, indeed, about the external appearance of Jesus, is that 

they were conscious of their inability to attain the reality in the 
representation of his likeness. This being so, it is a satisfaction that 
we can certainly determine and describe at least one particular of his 
outward manifestation, namely, the language which he spoke. But 
in this the Evangelists do not meet our historical curiosity with a 
direct testimony. There have not been wanting those who have mis- 
used this fact for argument in the interest of false positions. In the 
Romish Church the view that Jesus and his disciples spoke Latin, 
found scattered advocates, zealous for the honor of the Latin Church- 
Bible, and the Englishman Black, in his ‘“ Palsworomaica,” 1822, 
sought to prove, with no small erudition, that the New Testament 
Greek discovers throughout a Latin basis. This view was not a 
purely baseless conjecture. The Romans were at that time the rulers 
of the world; Palestine, with Syria, was a Roman province; Paul, in 
his Epistles, makes use, in part, of conceptions of the Roman law, 
like testamentum, tutela, cura ; the New Testament Greek contains 
not merely Grecized Latin words, as census, legio, quadrans, but also 
Latinisms, and the inscription over the Cross was indeed Greek and 


Hebrew, but in the centre Latin. Yet it is not to be assumed that 
(216) 
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the Lord ever spoke so much as a single sentence in the Latin lan- 
guage, not even with Pilate; for the real world-wide language, from 
the time of Alexander, the conqueror of the world, was the Greek; 
the Roman magistrates transacted affairs with the provincials in 
Greek; even in the Roman senate debates were carried on, under the 
Emperor Tiberius, in Greek; acquaintance with the Greek was pre- 
supposed in every educated man; “Greek,” says Cicero, in the oration 
“pro Archia,” “is read among almost all nations, while the Latin is 
confined to its own boundaries, and those, indeed, very limited.” 
Therefore Paul could write in Greek, not only to the Galatians, that 
is, the Asiatic Gauls, but also to the Romans themselves; and, there- 
fore, in general, all New Testament Scriptures were written in Greek, 
including those specially, or at least principally, intended for Jewish 
circles of readers; even the Gospel of Matthew, as we have it, reveals 
no sign of being a translation. That Paul was pre-eminently a master 
of Hellenic, was a matter of course from his Hellenistic origin; but 
even for the apostles of Palestine, it certainly cannot have been a 
hard task to acquire the Greek for their apostolic vocation. Accord- 
ingly the question presents itself with good reason, whether Jesus 
also did not speak Greek, at least in his discourses. The Neapolitan 
Dominico Diodati, in his book “ De Christo Greece Loquente,” 1767, 
certainly went too far when he asserted that at that time absolutely 
no language but the Greek was spoken in Palestine; Alexander 
Roberts, in his “‘ Discussions on the Gospels,” 1862, and second edition, 
1864, limits this to the following effect, that the Greek was the pre- 
vailing language, and the actual language of public life in Palestine, 
which the Lord also used in his appearance before the public, so that 
thus his addresses in the gospels are his zpsissima verba, transmitted 
in original form. But neither is that the true state of the case. For 
in the inquiry upon which we are engaged, the point is not at all 
what language the Jews of Palestine at that time used in intercourse 
with heathen, especially Greeks and Romans, or when they desired 
to write books for the widest circle of readers, but what language 
was their mother-tongue, and the language of their own national life. 
We still possess whole folios of Jewish erudition from the first Chris- 
tian centuries, which teach us as directly and as plainly as possible 
that the language of national life was not the Greek. The national 
language was the Hebrew, as it is called (Acts xxi. 40, and elsewhere), 
without distinguishing the dialects from each other, in contrast with 
the Hellenic. If we discriminate more closely, the case stands thus: 
The language of the divine service in the Temple was exclusively 
Hebrew; the language of the divine service in the synagogues, with 
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the exception of some Aramean forms, and of some concessions made 
to the Hellenists, was likewise Hebrew, but the vulgar tongue was a 
provincial Aramaic of Palestine, which was called Sursi, and the lan- 
guage of the schools for training teachers was principally Hebrew, 
but not without frequently passing over into that Sursi which was 
the popular speech, and which was equally understood by all classes 
of the people. Since, now, the labors of our Lord during his brief 
life below were, according to the divine plan, entirely expended upon 
his own people, or, as he himself says, upon the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel ; and since, when at the last Passover,Greeks desired to become 
acquainted with him, he views this as a foretoken of his near transition 
from his humble limitations to unbounded dominion—for he had no time 
for intercourse with the Greeks during the three years in which he 
presented himself to his own people; with the Greeks he will speak, 
conformably to the sign of the Prophet Jonah, as the risen one who 
has passed through a three days’ sojourn in the grave — s0 is it 
utterly inconceivable, because in conflict with his prime, purely, 
national calling, that he should have embodied so much as a single 
one of his discourses in the Hellenic idiom.' Neither, if we except 
the references to the Scripture introduced into his addresses, did he 
speak the Hebrew which we now call by that name; for his addresses 
would then have required, in order to be well understood by the peo- 
ple, a Thurgeman; or, as this word passing over from the Shemitic 
into the Romanic, sounds, a Dragoman, that is, a translator into the 
common tongue. No, he spoke as a child of the people, and as a 
friend and teacher of the people—the Palestinean-Sursi. The famous 
Hebraist Bernardo de Rossi, whose private library, among other 
treasures collected by him, reckoned 1,377 Hebrew manuscripts, which 
now belong to the Royal Library in Parma, supported this fact 
against the error of Diodati in three dissertations—“ Della Lingua 
propria di Christo,” 1772. Two German scholars of the last century, 
Pfannkuche, in a treatise upon the language of Palestine; and Reiske, 
the wonderfully erudite and witty rector of the Nicholai-school at Leip- 
zig, in a dissertation, “De lingua vernacula Jesu Christi,” maintain 
the same indubitably correct view against Diodati, as lately Ed. 


1 A different conclusion is supported by the late Professor Hadley, of Yale College, in the 
article upon the Language of the New Testament, in the American edition of “Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.” ‘—— as speakers and hearers had another language at command, 
there always remains, in the absence of express statements, a possibility that this, and not 
Aramaic, may have been used for any given conversation. And if, on the other hand, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that our Lord in his more public discourses spoke Greek, there 
js a similar difficulty about being sure in particular cases that he did not use the other lan- 
guage which was familiar to him and to the mass of his hearers.” TRANSLATOR. 
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Béhl has done against Roberts, in his treatise upon an Aramaic 
popular version of the Scriptures in the time of Jesus. 

The Sursi was an Aramaic dialect, a branch of that Aramaic speech 
diffused from Damascus beyond the Tigris, which now continues to 
exist only in the New Syriac of Oroomiah, Persia, and Kurdistan, 
made known by American missionaries.' It was a very intricate 
connection of events through which the people of Palestine came into 
possession of the Sursi; the Babylonian exile is only a main incident 
in the chain of this connection. Already long before the exile the 
language of the northern neighbors exerted its influence upon the 
Hebrew; even the ancient literary language garnishes itself with 
Aramaisms, and at the close of the monarchy it begins to Aramaize 
without knowing it. Thus the way was prepared for the exiles 
gradually to exchange their mother-tongue for the medium of com- 
munication throughout the lands of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
Aramaic. This, too, was no new thing, for it was a repetition of 
what had happened long before in the time of the Patriarchs. Jacob 
calls the monument of stones erected in the highland of Gilead, in 
Hebrew, gil ‘éd; but Laban, whose family exchanged the language 
of their ancestral house for the language of Mesopotamia, 2. ¢., of the 
land lying between the Euphrates and Tigris, calls it, in Aramaic, 
yegar sthadtitha, which, like the former, signifies “ heap of the testi- 
mony.” This language of Laban the exiles brought back with them. 

The mother-tongue of Abraham, who kept on to Canaan, without 
settling in Mesopotamia, was (as Keil has recognized and shown in his 
Introduction, 1873) not Aramaic, but originally one with the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian language of the cuneiform inscriptions, and with the 
language of the Canaanites, or, which is the same thing, of the Phoeni- 
cians, who, like the Hebrews, had emigrated from the land on the 
lower Euphrates to the Jordan land. But as the language of Israel, 
as well as that of the Phoenicians, withdrew itself far from the lan- 
guage of the Chaldean home, and contracted a national idiosyncrasy, 
so also the Aramaic of the Jews of Palestine separated itself from the 
language of their family connections in the Babylonian-Assyrian lands. 
The language of the Babylonian Jews received into itself an abun- 
dance of the linguistic wealth of Babylonia, and especially of Persia, 
and the language of those of Palestine, who lived among Greeks, 
and among Romans who spoke more Greek than Latin, acquired an 


1 See “ Residence in Persia among the Nestorians,” by Rev. J. Perkins, D. D., p. 11, sq., 
as quoted in Appendix, No. III, to Winer’s Chaldee Grammar, translated by Professor H. B. 
Hackett. Also, “ Rédiger in der Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen!andes,” Bd. IL.,S. 77 ff. 
“ Stoddard’s Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language.” London, 1854. ‘‘ Néldeke’s Gram- 
mar der neusyrischen Sprache.” Leipzig, 1868.—Tr. 
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innumerable quantity of Greek, and partially Latin words, while 
above all the nationa] stamp of the Aramaic everywhere impressed 
its own methods in the formation and inflection of words. The 
Aramaic of Palestine, on account of its variegated coloring, and of its 
many bold innovations, and irregularities, was esteemed by the 
Babylonians as lishna kalléla,' 7. ¢., as a language of inferior grade. 
This is the language which Jesus and the Twelve, and the first 
Christian churches of Palestine spoke. We possess not only a copious 
Palestinean-Jewish literature which in great part was written in this 
language, but also some remains of a Palestinean-Christian literature 
that seems never to have exceeded a very modest compass, and 
certainly remained far behind the Christian literature of Syria, 
which even took up into itself Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and other 
classics. The most extensive of these remains is the so-called Jeru- 
salem Evangeliarium, or Book of the Gospel Sections, consisting of a 
medizval Palestinean Manuscript,” belonging to the Vatican, written 
at a time when this language had long perished. It was published 
at Verona—1861-1864—by Count Francesco Miniscalchi Erizzo. 
There are also some passages of the gospels, and some psalms and 
hymns in the British Museum, with which the Orientalist Land of 
Leyden previously acquainted us in his “ Anecdota Syriaca,” 1862; 
also some palimpsests brought by Tischendorf from Egypt, and in the 
possession of the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg, containing, 
according to Land’s investigation, beneath their Georgian text, Pales- 
tinean-Christian fragments—as for example, a translation of the 
Homilies of Chrysostom. All these relics of a Palestinean-Christian 
literature were written in Syrian Estrangelo, i. ¢., the ancient written 
character of the gospels, and so belong to a time in which the early 
churches of Palestine had become subordinate to the more flourishing, 
better organized, and therefore influential Church of Antioch, Edessa, 
and of Syria generally. They render the Septuagint Greek transla- 
tion, and the New Testament Greek of the gospels, in a slavish, literal 
way, which is so perceptible that the delusion of Count Erizzo, who 
regards that Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum as the Hebrew original 
of Matthew, can only be comprehended as springing from a blind over- 
estimation of the costly treasure unearthed by him. Even the name 
of Jesus sounds there, for the most part not Yeshta or Yeshu, as it 
sounded in the dialect of the land, but more in the Greek manner, 


1 These terms stand in Rabbinical literature for profane tongue, in opposition to the holy 
tongue, in which the Scriptures were written.—Tr. 

2 For some remarks upon this MS., by Dr. S. P. Tregelles, see “ The Jerusalem Syriac 
Lectionary,” under article “ Versions Ancient,” in “Smith's Dictionary of the Bible,” 
American Edition. Vol. IV, p. 3,395.—Tr. 
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Jsés. But the language manifests itself in words and word-forms as 
one and the same with the Jewish-Palestinean, and since, for example, 
the beginning of the Sermon on the Mount sounds here: “ Tabéhén 
meskinayya berticha” (Blessed are the poor in spirit), so we may 
assume that this is actually the sound of the words which Jesus 
employed. And when the words of the Preacher, “Do not even the 
heathen so?” are here translated, “Za uf bene mtnayya hada 
dbdin,” we see from this what hitherto no one knew, that the Jewish- 
Christians, when called minim, were branded as no Jews, but heathen. 

That the Lord spoke this language the Evangelists themselves 
bear witness, since they communicate some of his most memorable 
words not merely in translation, but also in their original form. 
Summoning the daughter of Jairus back to life, the Lord says: 
“Talitha kimi” (Mark v. 41); talitha (talyetha) signifies, in the 
Palestinean-Syrian, the maiden; or, O maiden. He heals the deaf 
and dumb man through the command effatha or effetha (Mark vii. 34), 
which is contracted from etpathah or etpetha, 1. e., Be thou opened; 
or, Open thyself, viz., thou deaf ear! Hanging on the cross, he bursts 
forth in the suppliant ery: “ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me!” yet not employing the Hebrew words of the Psalm, 
“ Eli Eli lama azabtani,” but changing them into the corresponding 
words of the language of the country: li Eli (or according to Mark 
xv. 34, Hloht Eloht) lima shebaktani,” in the Greek, which has 
neither an sh, nor a half guttural &, and gives to the @ the shading 
of the neighboring vowel—sabachtani. 

The appeal, “Hloht Eloht,” sounds half Hebrew, half Aramean; 
pure Aramzan, and indeed, Palestinean-Aramzan would be Zlaht 
Elaht, for in Palestine the long a was pronounced not o as by the 
West Syrians, but @ as even now the Kast Syrians pronounce it. The 
word for Lord was mar, not mor. This is seen not only from the 
words Maran atha, 1. e., our Lord comes, with which Paul, 1 Cor- 
inthians xvi. 22, strengthens his anathema, but also from the female 
name, Martha, which signifies the lady. The West Syrians said 
Moron atho, and Mortho. 

We observe another peculiarity of the pronunciation from the fact 
that the Samaritan locality, Suchar, is written Sychar in John iv. 5; 
the wu was thus shifted over into 7 by means of the blended sound i, 
as the Persian names of the rose and nightingale, gul and bulbul, 
are pronounced in Turkish git/ and bi/biil, and in the Latin, optumus 
has passed over into optimus through optiimus,; in like manner the 
Greek ypsilon was represented by wu, as for example, when the Pales- 
tinean-Syrian was named Sursi or Suristin, and this was pronounced 
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Siirsi, Siwristin. The name of Syria itself, which has arisen out of 
Assur, depends upon this shifting of sounds. 

The New Testament affords us abundant illustrations of the violent 
abbreviations which this language permitted itself. In Lazar (Lazarus) 
for Elazar, the initial sound has been rejected. Golgotha for Gol- 
golta (the skull) has a middle sound abridged. Most frequent is 
apocope, 7. ¢., the abbreviation of the final sound. Yeshwa became 
Yeshu (Jesus), Yochanan, Yochana (Jona, father of Peter), Yoseph, 
‘Yose (Joses, one of the brothers of Jesus), “‘Mattiyya, Mattay (Matthew, 
the Evangelist), Shelémith, Shelémi (mother of James and John) 
which sounded in Greek Saléme, or rather Salémi. For the Greek 
was already spoken quite in the modern Greek style. The council 
was called not bowlé, but boult (voulr), and the councillors, as Joseph 
of Arimathza, not bouleutés, but boulevtts (voulevtts). The language 
swarms with such Greek words. Even old Hebrew names assumed 
a Grecized form. Thus, for example, Simeon is the Grecized ancient 
name Simon, the form arising in Palestine, under the influence of 
the Greek. 

How the language sounded in conversation, two old stories of the 
fasting season of the great Day of Atonement may represent. The 
first is related in order to shown that man longs after what is for- 
bidden; on the contrary, easily renounces what is permitted. Rabbi 
Chanay lay sick, and complained to the Rabbi Mana who was visiting 
him, “TZsachéna,” I am thirsty. ,This one said, “ Sheth?,” drink 
(without letting thyself be deterred because it is Fast-day)! When 
he had gone away, and returned, he inquired: “ Ma abdat haht 
tsachytithach,” How is thy. thirst? The sick man replied: “Kad 
sherétha li azlath lah,” When you gave me permission, it disappeared. 
The other story is narrated to admonish that too much ought not to 
be exacted of a child during the Fast. A man was going with his 
little daughter through the street; she cried: “Abba tsdehya and,” 
My father, I am thirsty; and he replied: “ Urchin tsibchar,” Wait a 
little. After a little while she cried again: “Abba tsdchya and,” and 
he again replied: “ Urchin tsibchar” ; but she said nothing more, and 
was soon a corpse. 

It cannot escape notice in the above examples how predominant is 
the resonance of the a-sound. A rabbi Jonathan from Beth-Gubrin 
said, in view of this: “Four languages are worthy to be employed 
by the world—the Greek for song, the Roman for battle, the Syrian 
for threnody, and the Hebrew for oratory.” When Jesus reclined 
on the Passover night, at the Passover meal, he undoubtedly opened 
it with the very same words with which even now the father of a 
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family opens it, while he points to the unleavened bread: “Ha lachma 
anya di achalu ahabathéna.” (That is the sorrowful bread which 
our fathers ate.) Is there not solemnity, and also a tone of sadness 
in the sounds ? 

This language Jesus spoke, and because he grew up in Galilee, he 
was, and he passed for, a Galilean, and his twelve disciples, with 
the exception only of the betrayer, the man of Kerioth, were Gali- 
leans. The Galileans, says the Babylonian Talmud, bestowed no 
attention upon correctness of speech. A Galilean, it is there told, 
once asked: “ Amar lemén?” (To whom does this amar belong ?) 
and he was answered, “Foolish Galilean, do you mean an ass, hamdr, 
to ride, or wine, hamar, to drink, wool, ‘amar, for clothing, or a 
lamb, imar, to slaughter?” They did not properly distinguish the 
aspirated gutturals from one another, and had this trait in common 
with the Samaritans, and as the language and writings of the monu- 
ments show, with the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. Thus it 
happened that Peter, in the court of the high-priest, was unable, 
though he desired, to deny his identity. “Surely,” said the by- 
standers to him, “ thou also art one of them; for thy speech bewrayeth 
thee”!' The language of Christ also, in spite of the meaning trans- 
cending all national limitation which he conveyed in it, must have 
warranted in utterance, accent, and word-forms, a conclusion as to 
his native abode; for the provincial in the language which we speak 
is, though not in all cases to the same degree, an inalienable dower 
of our hereditary nature. The New Testament writings contain 
Galilean provincialisms. The appellation of the thunder, regésh, from 
which Jesus named the Sons of Thunder (Boanerges, Mark iii. 17); the 
name, feminine in form, Ginnésereth, for the sea of Gennesar; the 
indistinct pronunciation Rabbéini for Ribboni, with which Mary of 
Magdala hails the divine Master, are all forms and sounds of words 
that cannot be substantiated in the national literature, as we possess it. 

The son of David was born, according to prophecy, in Bethlehem, 
but his native town is Nazareth of Galilee. As the Shulammite, the 
bride of Solomon’s Song comes from Shulem (Shunem) at the foot of 
little Hermon, in close proximity to Nain, and not far from Nazareth 
and Tabor, in lower Galilee, and as Solomon descends from his royal 
city to this her lowland home, so is also the Church, the bride of the 
heavenly Solomon, according to her earthly descent, a Galilean. 
With reason Hamann somewhere remarks in his profound way: 


One may go into any church whatever of Christians—the language of 
the sanctuary will betray the native land and the genealogy of Christians, 
1 Matthew xxvi. 73. 
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that they are heathen branches, grafted, contrary to nature, upon a 
Jewish stem ; indeed, the more edifying shall be the preacher, so much 
the more will his Galilean shibboleth strike our ears. 


Joachim Jungius, that highly gifted thinker and inquirer, whose 
memory Goethe has again revived, aroused in Hamburg, after 1630, a 
storm impossible to be stilled, when he asserted that the New Testa- 
ment was no more written in pure Greek, than Christ spoke pure 
Hebrew. A century later Bengel dared to coin the paradox, “ Dei 
dialectus soleecismus ” (God’s dialect is anomalous) ; Hamann, appro- 
priating this, likens the external style of the New Testament to an 
ordinary beast of burden, rather than to those proud steeds that proved 
the ruin of Phaéthon. 

The Lord had also undoubtedly words and terms of speech quite 
peculiar to himself, as when he was wont to begin especially solemn 
utterances with Amen, aména (in John, “ Verily, verily, I say”), on 
which account he is designated in the Revelation as the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness (iii. 14). But in its basis his speech was 
that of his people and land. Christianity is a Galilean growth. The 
very names which we bear disclose it; the name Thomas is Greek- 
Aramaic, the name Simon is properly Palestinean-Aramaic, and the 
name Magdalen comes from Magdala, in the beautiful country on the 
Sea of Galilee. Indeed we all speak, even without knowing it, in 
Aramean, in Palestinean words. When we confess Jesus as Messias, 
when we call the Lord’s Supper the New Testament Paschal feast, 
when we pray to God, with the filial Abba, these are the Aramezan 
words, Messhtcha, Pascha, Abba, and when we utter the name Jesu, 
and with Mary’s cry Rabboni, fall at his feet, these are Palestinean- 
Galilean forms. With the salutation of peace, “Shelama lechén,” the 
risen One yet again greeted his disciples, and with a call in this 
language, “Shatl, Shatl, lema redapht yatht” (Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me), the exalted One brought Saul to reflection 
before Damascus." As Saul heard words, without seeing a form, so 
must we too be content to have brought nearer to ourselves the 
sound and the complexion of his speech—He himself remains above 
the possibility of beholding; not only his glorified form, his form of 
a servant as well, blinds us, so that we must turn away our eyes, that 
is, the eyes which wish to gaze upon him sensibly—we shall one day 
see him plainly, but on this side he permits himself to be seen only 
with eyes of faith. 

GrorcE H. WHITTEMORE. 

RocHeEsTErR, New Yorz. 

2 Acts xxvi. 14. 

















THE PURITAN EXODUS. 


A History of New England, with particular reference to the denomina- 
tion of Christians called Baptists. By Isaac Backus. Second 
Edition, with Notes, by Davin Weston. Newton, Mass.: Pub- 
lished by the Backus Historical Society. 

Memoir of Roger Williams. By Prof. James D. Know zs, D. D. 

The New England Theocracy. Translated trom the German of 
H. F. Uspen, by Mrs. H.C. Conant. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


r our January number may be found, on pages 119, 120, 121, a 

notice of Dr. Bacon’s instructive book, ‘‘The Genesis of the 
New England Churches.” In a foot-note, on page 120, we quoted 
his remark that this book, if written earlier, “ might have been fol- 
lowed by a Puritan Exodus”; and we hazarded the suggestion that 
by a “ Puritan Exodus” he meant the attempt, for a long time too 
successful, to establish the Puritanism (state religion) of the old 
world in the new. Without entering into the discussion of the 
general subject, long since put to rest in this country by legislative 
enactments, we propose to record a few memoranda, general and 
personal, of that extraordinary phase of American history, of which 
the details are fully given in the works cited under the heading of 
this article. 

The difference between our “ Pilgrim Fathers ” and our “ Puritan 
Fathers,” is not very generally understood. It is clearly defined by 
Dr. Bacon in the paragraph quoted on page 120 of our January 
number. The Puritan of Old England held that a Christian nation 
is a Christian church, and sought only a reform in the organization 
and worship of the national church of England ; while the Pilgrim 
held to the separation of the church from the state, and the right of 
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all believers to walk with God in a Christian life, according to the 
requirements of his Word, without control or hindrance by state 
authority. The controversy between these two parties was bitter, 
and on the side of the one in power was malignant and unrelenting, 
pursuing the weaker with disfranchisement, imprisonment, exile and 
death. The two met on this side of the Atlantic under changed 
circumstances, which materially affected their mutual relations. 

The closing chapter of Dr. Bacon’s book describes the planting of 
a “ Puritaa colony” on Massachusetts Bay. The object was Puritan 
colonization—in other words, the colonization of Puritan principles— 
in the new world; and the fundamental principles of the organization 
are stated on page 462, as follows : 


Religious uniformity, then, was to be maintained in the Puritan colony 
by its governor and council No theory of religious liberty found 
entertainment in the minds of those earnest and godly men, when they 
planned their heroic enterprise. In their Utopia there was no room for 
the propagation or assertion of erroneous opinions, even about “ things 
indifferent.” Therefore, in the Utopian commonwealth which they were 
calling into existence, ‘ needless questions that stir up strife’ were not 
to be permitted; and a godly magistracy .... was to judge as to the 
needfulness or needlessness of any question on which there might be a 
strife of opinions. 


How zealously the principles and purposes of the colonists were 
carried into effect has become matter of history. Their error, which 
was more of the head than of the heart, and was the error of their 
age, is now regretted by all good men, and is disapproved by none 
more than by those who bear their denominational name. The hon- 
ored ancestor of the writer of this article, Roger Conant, honestly 
shared their views. It would be criminal to revive the memory of 
their unjust and unwise policy, for the purpose of fostering denomina- 
tional prejudice and alienation. But the alliance of church and state, 
for the oppression of the individual conscience, is yet to be abolished 
in many states of the old world; and it is instructive, as well as just, 
that Baptists should have due credit for what their principles have 
contributed in this country, and are still contributing in foreign lands, 
for the universal recognition—not of religious toleration, which they 
have always spurned—but of religious freedom and equality, for 
which they have always contended.! 

The Puritan colony began immediately to carry into effect, consis- 
tently, so far as was possible in their circumstances, the principle of 


1 Dr. Bacon, with characteristic candor, frankly admits this. ‘It has been claimed for 
those churches [Baptist] that, from the age of the Reformation onward, they have been always 
foremost and always consistent in maintaining the doctrine of religious liberty. Let me not 
be understood as calling in question their right to so great an honor.” Preface, p. vii. 
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nationalization of the church of God. But an embarrassing question 
soon arose. Right in heart, though misled by a false theory of the 
church, their personal responsibility, the management of affairs being 
now in their own hands, soon suggested a perplexing problem. The 
dilemma is thus stated by Dr. Bacon, on page 474: 


Were all the nominally Christian people—the christened people—who 
dwelt in Salem, the church of Salem? If only the godly were the 
church, and were to participate in church affairs, who was to divide’ 
between the godly and the worldly? And how were the ungodly to be 
hindered from taking everything into their own hands? 


The author adds: “ Neither the ministers nor the governor ‘had 
as yet waded so far into the controversy of church discipline, as to be 
very positive in any of those points’ on which the dispute between 
Puritans and Separatists turned.” How they “waded” owt of the 
difficulty is very naively told in the remainder of the paragraph. 
Our present concern is with the admitted fact, that the “ ministers 
and the governor” — in other words, church and state — had the 
matter in hand, and jointly disposed of it. 

But the error was fundamental. The underlying fact was a mis- 
understanding, and a consequent misapplication, of an ordinance of 
the New Testament, which became the source of much embarrass- 
ment, and at one time led to the adoption of a strange device, 
unknown to any other period of church history. It is with no desire 
to cast reproach on the conscientious observance of a religious rite, 
believed by those who practice it to be of divine appointment, that 
we refer to this fundamental error, namely, the claim of Christian 
baptism for the infant children of believers, on the ground that the 
covenant with Abraham!’ was the covenant of grace. The statement 
of Backus? may not be universally true, that “all establishments of 
worship by human laws, that ever were erected under the Christian 
name, were built upon calling the covenant in Genesis xvii the cove- 
nant of grace.” But it was true of the Puritan colony, and was a 
logical and unavoidable inference. The Jewish church being national, 
as including all who bore the seal of that covenant, it necessarily 
follows that a nation bearing the Christian seal of that same cove- 
cant is, on that ground alone, the Christian church. There is no 
escape from this logical sequence; and all attempts to evade it are 
illogical and inconclusive. 

The writer was once told by his friend, the late Bishop Lee, 
of Iowa, that were it not for the rite of confirmation, he could not 
administer baptism to an infant. The Bishop was right; for bap- 

1 Genesis xvii. 7, * History of New England, Vol. II, p. 238, 
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tism has no significance, and no justification, except as an ordinance 
of the church, imposing obligations on both the recipient of the rite 
and those by whose authority it is administered. Hence they too 
were in the right, who held, in the early discussion of the subject in 
the Congregational churches of New England, that baptized children 
are within the pale of the church, subject to its oversight and disci- 
pline, and, if not of scandalous life, entitled to its ordinances. The 
Assembly called by authority at Boston, in 1657, to consider the rela- 
tion of the baptized children of believing parents to the church, held 
that such— 


Are, by means of their parents’ covenanting, in covenant also, and 
members of the church by divine institution: 1. Because they are in 
that covenant for substance which was made with Abraham. Gen. xvii. 7, 
compared with Deut. xxix. 12, etc. 2. Because such children are, by 
Christ, affirmed to have a place and portion in the kingdom of heaven. 
3. Else no children could be baptized, baptism being a church ordinance, 
and a seal of the covenant of grace. 


It would not be easy to get round the logic of this last statement 
by any fair process of reasoning. 
Equally logical was their final conclusion, that— 


It is the duty of infants, who confederate in their parents, when grown 
up to years of discretion, though not yet fit for the Lord’s Supper, to 
own the covenant they made with their parents, by entering thereinto 
in their own persons; and it is the duty of the church to call upon them 
for the performance thereof; and if, being called upon, they shall refuse 
the performance of this great duty, or otherwise continue scandalous, 
they are liable to be censured for the same by the church. 


But the practice thus inaugurated, of church-care over the children 
of churches, occasioned much opposition and dissension. Here we 
are again met by the Puritan principle of the nationalization of the 
church. The General Court of Massachusetts, “ having the necessity 
of the matter laid before them at their second session, in 1661,” 
issued their desire and order for a synod of elders and messengers of 
all the churches of the Massachusetts colony. A majority of the 
synod approved of the above proposition, “and obtained the approval 
of the General Court thereto on October 8, 1662.” 

Still another embarrassment had arisen from this fundamental error. 
Till about the year 1656, baptism had been administered to those 
children only whose parents were in full communion with the churches 
where they lived. But now there were many heads of families who 
had not joined the churches to which they locally belonged, and yet 

1Backus’ History of New England, Vol. I, pp. 266, 267. 
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were dissatisfied that they could not obtain baptism for their children. 
To meet their case, it was proposed by the above mentioned assembly 
in 1657, that those who own the covenant made for them in their 
infancy by their parents shall not be denied the baptism of their 
infant offspring. This was assented to by a majority in the synod 
called by the General Court in 1661, and was ratified by the Court 
itself. The covenant thus owned took the name of the Half-way 
Covenant ; an institution known, even by name, to but few of this 
generation, and soon to be lost to all but readers of history. The 
writer’s maternal grandfather, who died some years since at the age 
of ninety-nine, remembered the “ Half-way Covenant,” the benefits of 
which he himself enjoyed in earlier life. It was strenuously opposed 
by distinguished ministers and pastors of Congregational churches. 
But it received the deadliest thrusts from the satiric pen of our own 
John Leland, in “ The History of Jack Nips.” Striking directly at 
the weak point, he says: “ They [the parents] had never given them- 
selves to God; and yet they were offering their child to him. If these 
people, said I, loved their child as well as they do themselves, they’d 
never trust it where they durst not trust themselves.” 

State taxation for the maintenance of the church, necessarily fol- 
lowed the connection and mutual dependence of church and state. 
Within the memory of many now living, the minister’s salary was 
voted in town meeting, and assessed in the tax-bills of the town. 
Baptists protested against the principle, as unjust and oppressive, of 
taxing men for the support of religious instruction which was con- 
trary to their own religious convictions, and on which they could not 
conscientiously attend. They refused to become a party to the wrong 
by paying the tax, though they made no resistance to the compulsory 
exaction of it by legal process. The paternal grandfather of the 
writer was one of those who resolved to bear this testimony against 
a legal wrong. As he declined the voluntary payment of the tax, 
the constable, armed with a legal warrant, attached all the grain in 
his custom mill for the use of the minister. An order soon after 
came from the parish minister for a bushel of wheat, to be ground for 
his use. While it was passing through the mill, the sturdy asserter 
of a Scriptural church and its ministry sat down and wrote him a 
letter, concluding with the hope that when he looked to heaven for 
a blessing on that food, he would not fail to remember how wrong- 
fully it was obtained. The worthy minister, a pious and just man, 
wrote in reply, that he was dependent on the state for his support as 
a preacher, and deeply regretted that other provision was not made 
to sustain the preaching of the gospel. It is a pleasure to record the 
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fact, that when certain members of his‘church desired to withdraw 
for the purpose of forming a Baptist church, he gave them a certifi- 
cate of dismissal, stating their good standing in the church, his confi- 
dence in their Christian character and the purity of their motives, 
and his regret at parting with them. The letter, preserved in the 
family archives, is a model of Christian courtesy and candor, and 
worthy of imitation in all similar cases. 

After long and persistent remonstrance, the passage of a law was 
obtained, exempting from the tax those who had signed a declaration 
that they were paying for the support of a ministry not of the “stand- 
ing order,” and could show a certificate from the town-clerk to that 
effect. But it was a step which a man could not take, however con- 
scientiously, without in some measure losing social position for 
himself and family. The act was stigmatized by an odious appella- 
tion, “signing off”; and to be known as one who “has signed off,” 
was equivalent to social ostracism. 

Vermont, the writer’s native state, was settled chiefly by emigrants 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut, who brought with them the 
traditions and usages of those states. Among the earliest acts of state 
legislation, the authorities of each township were empowered to raise 
' by taxation asum sufficient for the support of a minister of the gospel, 
to be selected by a majority of the resident population. This, on the 
face of it, bears the semblance of fairness. But, in reality, it was 
unfair and oppressive; for, as was well known, the majority would 
everywhere be of one denomination, and all others would be in a help- 
less minority; obliged by law to aid in supporting a ministry on which 
they did not attend, while struggling to sustain their own. The un- 
equal and oppressive bearing of this enactment is shown in following 
extract from Backus’ “ History of New England,” Vol. II, p. 548: 


Mr. Ransom has not only been a successful preacher of the gospel, 
but also has earnestly contended for Christian liberty, against the min- 
isterial tyranny which has been carried into that wilderness from the 
states of Connecticut and the Massachusetts. And on March 23, 1795, 
he said in a letter: 

“A brother living in Hartford, in Vermont, belonging to Elder Drew's 
church, has suffered much about rates from another denomination. He 
was first carried to jail, and then came out by paying the money, and 
prosecuted them in vain, for he was beaten three times. . . . It is sup- 
posed that his costs will be above fifty pounds. Five petitions were 
carried into the Vermont Assembly (the State Legislature) last fall, with 
more than two hundred signatures, against the certificate law, and I 
went to speak for them; and after my averment that the certificate law 
was contrary to the rights of man, of conscience, the first, third, fourth, and 
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seventh articles of our constitution, and to itself, for it took away our 
rights and then offered to sell them back to us for a certificate, some 
stretched their mouths; and though no man contradicted me in one argu- 
ment, yet they would shut their eyes, and say they could not see it so.” 


In the year 1809, the Jeffersonian Democrats having obtained a 
majority in the state elections,’ a motion was made in the legislative 
branch of the government to abolish what little remained, after pre- 
vious amendments, of the odious connection of church and state. The 
writer has often heard from his father, who was present on the occa- 
sion, the account of this memorable transaction. Rev. Aaron Leland 
(a near relative of the celebrated John Leland), pastor of the Baptist 
Church in Chester, was Speaker of the House. A prolonged and 
excited debate followed the offering of the resolution. Some of its 
opposers went so far in their zeal as to assert that Christianity would 
go down, would become extinct, unless it had at least the countenance 
of the state. This was too much for the Baptist faith of the Rev. 
Speaker of the House. He left the chair, and in a long-remembered 
speech made an earnest appeal in favor of the motion ; taking occasion, 
in the course of it, to “ thank God that his church is built upon a rock, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Aaron Leland was 
not a man whom one would like to encounter in debate, when the 
right was clearly on his side. The feeble objections of the opposing 
party were swept like chaff before the whirlwind. The motion was 
carried in the House, and approved by the governor and council; 
and the last vestige of the support of the gospel by state taxation, 
or the countenance of the state, was wiped from the statute book. 

The influence of our principles and practice is not confined to this 
country. From England and America they have already extended 
to many parts of Continental Europe, relaxing the rigors of state 
ecclesiasticism, and opening the way to all for the free dispensation 
of the gospel. A few personal reminiscences of the struggle, not yet 
on record, may not be out of place here. 

In the year 1842, Dr. Hackett and the writer of this article were 
deputed—Dr. Hackett by the Baptist Missionary Union, and the writer 
by the American and Foreign Bible Society — to intercede with the 
government of Denmark on behalf of our persecuted Baptist brethren 
in Copenhagen. Their pastor had been twice imprisoned for the 
offense of preaching the gospel, no other charge being made against 
him. In one of these imprisonments he was confined nine months in 

1 In politics, Baptists had taken the side of President Jefferson, the author of the statutes 


for religious freedom in Virginia, and known to be favorable to its recognition throughout 
the country. 
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a felon’s cell, his companion being a Jew convicted of forgery; “ to 
whom” (as he said, in writing from His prison), “I preach daily.” 
But he also preached to others. The people gathered before the 
grated window to hear the word, and he preached to them the truths 
of salvation through the bars of his prison-house. Some were con- 
verted; and under his direction they were baptized by those to whom 
he delegated the service. 

We first made inquiries among government officials, one of whom 
was the king’s bailiff, charged with the execution of penalties for state 
offenses. We called on him to express our thanks for his kindness to 
our brethren. ‘TI claim no merit for that,” said the venerable man ; 
“T have.treated them only as they deserve.” On our expressing 
gratification at the favorable report of them, “I have nothing but 
good to say of them,” was his earnest and solemn reply. Our 
brethren had been very active among the poor and the vicious classes, 
distributing religious and temperance tracts; and so successfully in 
the reformation of some of the notoriously vicious, that it attracted 
the notice of the police. An officer meeting one of our brethren said 
to him, “ We have a very bad fellow here, and we can do nothing 
with him; can’t you make a Baptist of him?” 

We were referred to the Dean of Copenhagen, next in rank to the 
Bishop, as the one intrusted with the adjustment of the relations 
between the state church and our persecuted brethren. He was a 
man of marked ability, of courteous manners, smooth as oil, and 
slippery as an eel. How shrewdly he availed himself in argument 
of any point in his favor may be seen from a single instance. “In 
your country, gentlemen, have you not laws regulating the practice 
of medicine? Does not the government see to it, that only qualified 
men shall have the care of the body? And is not the care of the 
soul a matter of much higher concern?” Of course this could not be 
denied; and of course it was useless to argue the difference between 
the physical wants of the body and the moral responsibility of the 
individual conscience, with a man who, as Dr. Parr said of Paley, 
“could not afford to keep a conscience, and he had none.” 

The case was quite different with the good Bishop of Zeeland. 
Though he claimed that the king must be faithful to the church, the 
church being the foundation of his throne, he was deeply moved by 
Dr. Hackett’s earnest and pathetic appeal for those sincere believers 
in God’s word, who asked only liberty to serve him as they were led 
by his word and Spirit. The good old man, at parting, proffered both 
his hands, with tears and his blessing. 

During a residence of some montks in the city of Berlin, in the 
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year 1842, the writer had opportunity to observe the conflict there 
between the Baptist principle of religious liberty, and the Puritan 
principle of the nationalization of the church. The struggle had 
already commenced, under the leadership of Hengstenberg, and the 
influence of such men as Neander and Tholuck, expressed in a dif- 
ferent spirit and from another point of view, for a reformation within 
the national church. But as in Old England, and in Puritan New 
England, no thought of Separatism was entertained or countenanced. 
A little church of believers had been gathered in the midst of the 
city, under the ministry of a faithful Baptist preacher, by trade a 
lithographer, who, like Paul, ministered to his necessities by the labor 
of his hands, and preached the gospel to those who would hear. 
Though not educated, he was an acceptable preacher, correct in his 
doctrinal views, unexceptionable in his personal character and influ- 
ence, and many had been brought to the knowledge of the truth under 
his ministry. Whilé he was preaching, on a certain Sabbath, a 
crowd of roughs entered the place of meeting, and with clubs forced 
the preacher from the pulpit, drove out the congregation, and broke 
up the plain accommodations for seating them. Complaint was made 
to the police; but it was disregarded. Then followed a series of per- 
secutions of the unprotected families of the minister and his flock, 
the rabble finding that the victims of their brutality were treated by 
officers of the government as outlaws. It is painful, even at this dis- 
tance of time, to recall the recital of indignities inflicted on helpless 
women and children, as they were told by the excellent wife of the 
pastor. An appeal to the Minister of Religion (a branch of the state 
government) was rejected with scorn and opprobrium. Finding no 
protection from the constituted authorities, the humble preacher 
addressed a letter to the king. We record with pleasure, that the 
wrongs of one of the humblest of his subjects were regarded by the 
monarch as not beneath his attention. He ordered an investigation; 
and finding that the religious assemblies of the little band of dis- 
ciples were reverent and orderly, and that the instructions given were 
in furtherance of good morals and of loyalty to the government, he 
gave direction that they should be protected, as other quiet and 
peaceable citizens. The result is not yet the full recognition of 
religious freedom and equality, as in our more favored country. But 
the erection of a beautiful house of worship in the midst of the city, 
and the unmolested administration of the ordinances of God’s house, 
are encouraging evidences of progress. 

We do not forget what we owe to the Puritans, and to the churches 
founded by them. It has ever been the true glory of the Congre- 
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gational ministry of New England, that their reliance was on the 
intelligence of the people. They held in their hands the key of 
knowledge; and they freely opened its treasures to all. The same 
institutions of education, from the district school up to the college 
and university, were open to both clergy and laity, and both were 
educated side by side in all the learning of the age. Hence the 
preacher and pastor, the religious guide of the people, addressed 
hearers as well informed as himself on all subjects of history, litera- 
ture and science, and trained like himself to the power of reasoning 
on matters pertaining to church and state. Moreover, they had no 
hold on the consciences of men, and neither claimed nor sought any, 
beyond the power of convincing the understanding. Of the denomi- 
nation to which the writer belongs there are those still living, who 
personally owe them a debt of gratitude, both for elementary instruc- 
tion in schools fostered by their care, and for the inspiration to a life 
of literary research imparted in their higher institutions of learning. 
While New England owes much to the influence of Baptist principles, 
it should never be forgotten by us, that we owe our present power 
and influence as a denomination to institutions of learning, wisely 
founded after the example of our Congregational brethren. 

Having now the same ecclesiastical polity, essentially the same 
doctrinal principles, and aiming at essentially the same great ends in 
pastoral and missionary work, we should amicably differ where we 
cannot agree, working together so far as we are in accord. This 
leads us to say a word on the subject of restricted communion, now 
occupying much of the public attention, in the secular as well as the 
religious press. It is well understood that, both in principle and 
practice, we hold in this the same ground as those churches of other 
denominations which profess to act consistently with their denomina- 
tional belief. We only claim the right to act consistently with ours; 
and that right we must maintain. 

In conclusion, we express the hope that Dr. Bacon’s book, “ The 
Genesis of the New England Churches,” will be translated into all 
the languages of Europe. The story it records will be a voice of 
prophetic warning, through coming ages, against the absurdity in 
principle, and the cruel injustice in practice, of the nationalization of 
the church of God. 


T. J. Conant. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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Life, Journal and Letters of Henry Alford, D. D., late Dean of Canter- 
bury. Edited by his Widow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
and Company. 1874. 


EAN Alford’s almost sudden death in the early days of 1871 was 
felt in many different circles of English life as a public calamity. 

The common feeling was that the nation could have better spared a 
greater man. He was well known on both sides of the Atlantic 
among preachers by his labors on the Greek Testament; for few men 
at all scholarly in character and habits neglected to see what Alford 
said about a text when preparing a sermon. But in England the 
Dean was influential in a measure probably out of ordinary propor- 
tion to his abilities and public services. Prominent amongst the 
liberal clergy of the Established Church, by his personal qualities as 
well as his place, and their fearless spokesman in the Lower House 
of Convocation, he was also recognized by the Nonconformists as a 
true reconciler of brethren, “a repairer of the breach” between 
Churchmen and Dissenters. It was a new thing to the latter and to 
the general public to find a great dignitary of the Establishment 
capable of acknowledging the scholarship and usefulness of the Non- 
conformist clergy. And the novelty was the more charming because 
of the frankness and fervor with which the Dean denounced as posi- 
tively unchristian the fashionable habit of ignoring the Noncon- 
formists. To the hopeful he seemed to be “ a voice in the rich dawn 
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of an ampler day.” While the timid members of his party shrank 
from touching the question of disestablishment, Dean Alford boldly 
grappled with it, and publicly declared his conviction that, if reformed 
and spiritually quickened, the Church of England would be the better 
rather than the worse for separation from the state. Sentiments 
such as these, held and expressed with catholicity of spirit, placed 
him conspicuously before the public, and now endear his memory not 
only to those whose cause he pleaded, but also to many who, though 
neither Nonconformists nor Churchmen in a partizan sense, are 
friends of truth, freedom and progress. 

The publication of a third edition of the volume named above is a 
gratifying proof that “being dead he yet speaketh.” His widow has 
achieved no mean literary success in presenting the world so attrac- 
tive a biography. Wisely, and with the best taste, Mrs. Alford has 
hidden the biographer behind the subject of the book, and refrains 
from homilies to the reader, as well as from controversy with the 
Dean’s antagonists, Severe critics may possibly find fault with the 
rather profuse reference to matters of purely domestic interest in the 
latter part of the book. The journals of the closing years of his life 
might have been less drawn upon without detriment to the effect of 
the picture. But on the whole, it must be allowed that Mrs. Alford 
has accomplished her task with great delicacy and judgment. She 
may fondly cherish the expectation that this memorial of her beloved 
and distinguished husband will take rank amongst the most highly 
esteemed biographies of our time. 

Henry Alford was the son of a clergyman, and belonged to a 
Somersetshire family which for several generations had given clergy 
to the Establishment. He was born October 7, 1810, and received 
the usual training of boys of English middle-class parentage. Having 
lost his mother while yet an infant, he grew up with a singularly 
strong and tender affection for his father, an accomplished but undis- 
tinguished adherent of the evangelical party of the Church. In the 
tenets of this party young Alford was carefully bred up by his father, 
and in due time was entered a student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The excellent Charles Simeon, then the clerical leader of the evan- 
gelicals, and one of the lights of the University, was a great attraction 
to the young student. But he also found there fellow-students whose 
society rejoiced and enriched his spirit. The following extract from 
his journal, dated October 1830, is sufficient evidence that even old 
Cambridge could seldom have gathered within her walls, in one 
company, youths of more brilliant promise. He writes: “Met 
Tennant, A. H. Hallam, Merivale, and the three Tennysons, at Alfred 
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Tennyson's rooms; the last read some very exquisite poetry of his.” 
By these Alford was heartily welcomed. His poetical and literary 
gifts were of no mean order, while in moral tone he was a fit associate 
for him whose pure and noble nature is immortalized in the “In 
Memoriam.” He graduated with honors in 1832, being thirty-fourth 
wrangler, and eighth in the first class of the classical tripos. Con- 
tinuing his studies with a view to obtaining a fellowship, he took 
pupils at Cambridge, during the following year, and in October, 1833, 
became curate to his father at Ampton, Suffolk. Soon after begin- 
ning his work as a clergyman, he writes to his betrothed cousin, 
Fanny Alford, the following interesting record of Arthur H. Hallam: 


I have lately lost a very dear and intimate college friend, Hallam, 
who died suddenly at Vienna. He was a man of wonderful mind and 
knowledge on all subjects, hardly credible at his age—younger than 
myself. He was well acquainted with our own, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish literature, besides being a good classical scholar, 
and of the most tender, affectionate disposition ; and there was something 
admirably simple and earnest in all he said or did. I long ago set him 
down for the most wonderful person altogether I ever knew. 


At the examination for fellowships of Trinity College in 1834, con- 
trary to his expectation he was successful, and in March, 1835, he 
was presented to the vicarage of Wymeswold, Leicestershire, the 
place which was to be his home for eighteen years. He had post- 
poned his marriage to gratify his father, who desired that his son 
should win a fellowship before he took a wife. This honor being 
gained, Alford married her upon whom his affections had been set so 
long, and settled down to the secluded yet not idle life of a country 
parson. The income of his vicarage being only £110, of course his 
scheme of married life included pupils resident in the house. Time 
and strength, therefore, were fully occupied; nevertheless Alford 
managed to write a little poetry (which even Wordsworth could 
praise), to skirmish in controversy and reviewing, and made a begin- 
ning on his projected edition of the Greek Testament. In addition to 
the ordinary duties of his office, he was compelled “ to go through 
bricks and mortar.” The state of the parish church was a continual 
grief to him in the early years of his ministry. It was an ancient 
and noble fabric, but by parsimony and bad taste, not less than the 
ravages of time, it had fallen into an unseemly condition. The re- 
storation of the entire edifice seemed thrust upon him, and by dint of 
unsparing effort and self-sacrifice this great work was successtully 
accomplished in the tenth year of his residence at Wymeswold. 

As the years rolled by with little to mark them save the common 
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incidents of a secluded clergyman’s life, Alford sometimes keenly felt 
that he and his place were not well matched. The réle of country 
parson did not suit him, and, with a growing family claiming a 
father’s instruction and society, it was irksome to be bound to pupils. 
In his journal of 1844, he wrote: “I seem to myself to be here at 
thirty-four, frittering my time away in a hundred little matters, and 
doing no substantial good to anybody.” That these feelings, how- 
ever, were well under the control of his judgment and conscience, 
appears from the fact of his declining the Bishopric of New Bruns- 
wick, which was offered him through his friend, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
about this time. The Greek Testament became more and more the 
centre of his literary work, and his projected commentary loomed 
more distinctly before him as the “ substantial good thing” he was 
todo. That he might devote himself to it, he resolved at last to 
sacrifice his income from private teaching, and in June 9, 1849, he 
records his release in the following style: “ Pupils left for ever. After 
seventeen years myself a pupil, and seventeen years chained to pupils, 
at last free! However, much to be thankful for.” The same year 
the first volume of his Greek Testament was published, and a volume 
of sermons. His letters at this time reveal the anxiety he felt 
respecting the reception his magnum opus would meet with from the 
leading organs of criticism. More than a year elapsed before they 
pronounced judgment, and then, as he apprehended, they gave him 
more blame than praise. From the High Church party journals he 
with good reason expected severe handling, for he had dared to deal 
very summarily with some of their cherished interpretations. To 
one critique from this quarter, evidently intended to demolish him, 
Alford wrote a pamphlet in reply. The rejoinder of the reviewer is 
interesting, both for its style and its authorship. “That Mr. Alford 
should be dissatisfied with our article on him, is natural; that he 
should reply to it in a pamphlet, is reasonable; that he should write 
with courtesy, and in a Christian spirit, is creditable.” The writer 
of the hostile review afterwards became an attached friend and fellow- 
worker with Alford on the Revision Committee, and is known to the 
world now as Bishop Ellicott. 

From the appearance of the first volume of his commentary, 
Alford’s reputation-rapidly grew. In occasional visits to London his 
preaching had attracted favorable notice. Many influential persons 
were desirous of transferring him to London; and ultimately, through 
the influence of the late Rev. John Hampden Gurney, he became in- 
cumbent of Quebec Chapel, and bade farewell to his Wymeswold 
parishioners in the autumn of 1853. In his new sphere at the west 
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end: of London, the aristocratic quarter of the capital, the great 
preaching powers which discerning friends had long appreciated found 
full play. Quebec Chapel had long been a fashionable church, but 
now it possessed an attraction for the most intelligent circles of Lon- 
don society. An afternoon service, which the new incumbent devoted 
chiefly to expository discourses on the books of the New Testament, 
was especially esteemed, and men of the highest eminence were fre- 
quently seen in the congregation. To these expository services, then 
more of a novelty than now, Alford used to take only a single sheet 
of notes, with Theile and Stier’s edition of the New Testament in 
Latin, Greek, German, and English. This apparently slender pre- 
paration was just the channel of a stream of clear, vivacious instruction 
which charmed and edified all who had ears to hear. Lord Chancellor 
Cranworth was occasionally present at the services, and once marked 
his appreciation of the preacher by offering him a valuable preferment 
which was in the gift of the Crown. Alford’s exegetical studies pre- 
cluded his acceptance of the offer, and his note in his journal concern- 
ing this matter is the source of a good story, which has gone the 
rounds lately. He says: ‘“ When I asked to see his lordship, the ser- 
vant said his master was engaged. I then said: ‘I am not come to 
ask for anything, but to refuse something offered.’ ‘O sir, then I 
am sure he will see you,’ was the reply.” 

In the spring of 1857 Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister, 
nominated Alford to the Deanery of Canterbury, giving thereby an 
emphatic expression of the popular judgment concerning his character 
and services. It was just the kind of preferment to which his studies 
and his tastes inclined him; but far higher than he had dared to 
hope for. The position is historically famous; the names of some of 
the most eminent sons of the Anglican Church are associated with the 
stately old metropolitan cathedral. By virtue of his office the Dean 
of Canterbury is the first of deans, and ranks next after the Prolo- 
cutor in the Lower House of Convocation. The step from the pulpit 
of Quebec Chapel to the dean’s high stall in Canterbury Cathedral 
was a long one, but the new dean soon proved that his promotion was 
not less a gain to the Church than to himself. The Established 
Church was in a great need of dignitaries, “ having understanding of 
the times,” whose eyes and minds were open to the realities of modern 
life. Deaneries and canonries were so often bestowed on learned 
dulness and erudite mediocrity, that when Alford was promoted to 
Canterbury, the public were charmed with the novelty of the thing, 
and looked with curious expectancy for the issue. They were not 
long held in suspense. The new dean was far from thinking that his 
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dignity and emoluments might be enjoyed in idleness. Thankful as 
he was for the affluence and honor, he reckoned them “ talents lent,” 
and incentives to higher service. He had long yearned for fit oppor- 
tunity to speak his thoughts concerning the need of a new version of 
the Scriptures, and the dangers of the Established Church. Though 
he knew well that the opinions he cherished would bring a storm of 
disapprobation upon his head, that he would be denounced as a traitor 
to the Church, he did not hesitate to deliver his soul. From the first 
year of his appointment to the deanery until his lamented death in 
1871, the name of Dean Alford was prominent amongst the advocates 
of church reform. What he preached he practised, so far as he was 
free to do so. One of his first acts after his installation at Canter- 
bury was the establishment of a preaching service on Sunday after- 
noons, to which he gave his own best efforts with eminent success. 
The grand old cathedral, like many other similar edifices, was regarded 
by the inhabitants more as a show-place than a house of God. To 
gather the multitudes there to hear the gospel, and to make the great 
church the centre of evangelizing agencies, was a new and daring 
thought to the modern clerical mind. But Alford’s courage and 
enthusiasm triumphed over all the difficulties, and he soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the example of Canterbury followed in all parts 
of the country. It may be confidently affirmed that the celebrated 
popular services at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, are the fruit 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s success in gaining the ears of the people, and of 
Dean Alford’s practical wisdom in combining the esthetic attractions 
of the old cathedral service with plain and pungent preaching. 

At Canterbury, Alford pursued his Greek Testament labors with 
unwearied diligence until the long task was finished. As Dean 
Stanley has said of it, “ The marvel is that it was done at all.” No 
one will question this who knows what kind of exegetical helps 
students and preachers had before Alford began his great work. 
Since the publication of his first volume, quite a host of critical com- 
mentaries on parts of the New Testament have appeared, some of 
which command the highest esteem. But asa complete work Alford’s 
New Testament is probably superior to any other for the general pur- 
poses of the pastor. Besides his magnum opus, the Dean endeavored 
to stimulate a popular demand for the revision of the Scriptures by 
publishing his “New Testament for English Readers.” He also 
made a beginning on another cherished project, a commentary on the 
Old Testament similar in plan to that he had completed. In 1863 
he entered upon a new course of public work as editor of the “ Con- 
temporary Review.” The idea of such a periodical publication, 
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sustained by the contributions of men of different ecclesiastical and 
political opinions, he had long entertained. Mourning the prevalence 
of a bitter and contemptuous spirit among Churchmen towards the 
Dissenters, Alford felt the importance of providing some means of 
bringing the parties together; and he rightly judged that the Church- 
man’s contempt would be best dealt with by giving the Dissenters an 
opportunity of proving that it was as foolish as it was unchristian. 
In this new monthly Review signed articles alone were admitted. 
There was no fighting behind the shield of “the anonymous.” The 
scheme was remarkably successful. Representative men of different 
schools freely discussed the questions of the day in the pages of the 
“Contemporary,” under conditions most favorable to truth and right. 
Public opinion respecting several important questions, notably those 
pertaining to the Church, was evidently ripened by this fair and open 
controversy. The editor’s own articles showed Liberalism of an 
advanced type; but stiff Tory and High Church views, as well as 
Ultramontane Catholicism, were permitted free utterance. The 
establishment of this Review was regarded by the Dean himself, and 
also by many leaders of opinion, as one of the most valuable services 
he rendered to his generation. 

Alford’s influence too, more perhaps than that of any other indi- 
vidual, procured the appointment of the Committee of Convocation 
for the Revision of the Scriptures. For this great work he had long 
been preparing. His conviction of the necessity of amending the 
Authorized Version, in those places where sound critical research had 
exposed errors in the text and faulty renderings in the translation, 
had deepened with advancing years, and he insisted strongly both by 
pen and voice that it was a sin to continue circulating under authority 
a version of the Scriptures which was known to be wanting in accu- 
racy. It was likewise plain to him that a revised version, if made at 
all, must be made by scholars connected with the different religious 
communions interested in the work. But the difficulties were well-nigh 
insuperable. To get the Convocation to take the work in hand, and 
then to gather the workmen together, was for a long time apparently 
impossible. At length, however, the way opened. ll the pre- 
liminary difficulties were overcome. The perseverance and tact of 
Alford and his associates in Convocation were rewarded with com- 
plete success. The year before his death he had the rich satisfaction 
of seeing the two companies of revisers organize, and the work com- 
menced. He took his place in the New Testament company, and 
assisted in several meetings, but the end of all earthly service was at 
hand. When their first meeting took place, he felt as if he could say, 
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“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” It seemed, however, to himself not less 
than to others, that he had years of work before him. But at the 
close of 1870 his health gave way. He was compelled to rest from 
all brain-work. In the first days of 1871 he seemed better, and no 
one about him felt anxious concerning his state. But a cold taken 
at a public meeting in Canterbury for the relief of the sick and 
wounded in the Franco-German war, utterly prostrated him, and in 
a few hours he expired. An immense concourse of mourners, in- 
cluding some of the most eminent men of every circle of society, 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen, followed his remains to the grave. 
Some time before his death he wrote and left among his papers the 
epitaph which now marks the spot. In addition toa brief and simple 
record, these words are inscribed : | 


DEVERSORIUM VIATORIS HIEROSOLYMAN PROFICISCENTIS. 
(The inn of a traveler on his way to Jerusalem.) 


Dean Alford’s inner life was remarkably even and serene, As one 
of his most intimate friends beautifully says, “his soul was anchored 
in domestic love and religious faith.” His early evangelicalism 
received by tradition from his father, was modified first by the Oxford 
movement, and then in an opposite direction by his exegetical studies, 
which greatly enlarged his range of view. But he ever held fast to 
the characteristic doctrines of the evangelical school; he found in 
them not only the truest expression of “ the mind of Christ,” but also 
the satisfaction of his soul’s yearnings after truth. “He knew 
Whom he had trusted,” and as he plodded on with his commentary 
studies, his mind was undisturbed. Neither German unbelief nor 
Roman Catholic dogmatism harmed him. The utterance by any 
friend of doubts concerning the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
would bring an expression of pain upon his face which was touching 
to behold. There was in him much of the temper and spirit of the 
apostle John. There was the same placid repose mingled with 
unswerving fidelity to truth. Alford’s charity, too, was broad. He 
delighted to proclaim the apostle’s definition of the true church, 
‘whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God”; but 
he also boldly declared that “he that hateth his brother is in dark- 
ness, and walketh in darkness.” In one of his latest contributions 
to “Good Words,” he said: 


I call emphatically and in the worst sense an unbeliever, not him who 
in the honest proving of all things looses his hold on some of that which 
is good, grasping intensely the rest and shaping his life by it; but him 
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who while seeming to hold, and rigorously exacting, a prescribed dog- 
matic system, has in his inner thoughts no living echo of its tenets. It 
is this, and not the other unbelief, that human progress has to fear. That 
progress is there checked and stamped out when men feel by rule, wor- 
ship by prescription, persecute on principle; but it is there advancing, 
however imperceptibly, however disappointingly, where there is the soul’s 
life in the sight of God, and in the daylight of truth. And it is none 
among the “isms” which shall guide that progress to its end; no Pope, 
nor Bishop, nor Dictator holds the helm of mankind: that is turned 
by another and mightier hand. 


Alford was distinguished amongst Churchmen, and indeed amongst 
clergymen of all the churches, by the measure in which he possessed 
what some one has called “ the courage of his convictions.” Satisfied 
in his conscience that the attitude of his brethren towards Protestant 
Dissenters was anti-christian, he denounced it in plain terms until 
his testimony entered into the soul of the nation. He gave voice to 
the dumb consciousness of multitudes, and forced exclusiveness and 
bigotry to abate their insolence. In his wide range of exegetical 
research he had become extensively acquainted with Nonconformist 
theologians and controversialists. His broad and catholic spirit could 
not be restrained by the prejudices which contemptuously said of 
Dissent, ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” And having 
explored the region which to the ordinary Anglican mind was so un- 
worthy of notice, he bore faithful witness of his findings. He declared 
that for one thing, modern Nonconformist theology favorably com- 
pared with Anglican, “in that we do not encounter, or we meet very 
seldom, that harking back and hedging, which are so provoking in 
our Church divines; that alternation of seemingly generous conces- 
sion with neutralizing caution which characterizes the writings of 
more than one of the able Anglican prelates and authors of the day.” 

But it was in his utterances on the great question of the age, the 
relations of the church to the state or civil power, that Alford’s cour- 
age and far-sightedness were most abundantly displayed. One extract 
from an article on “The Church of the Future,” published in the 
“Contemporary,” in 1868, will suffice to prove this. It is also 
valuable for its own sake. 

Three centuries ago, the Church in this land awoke from a dream of 
ages. In her re-constitution certain great principles were asserted, for 
example, the Sixth Article of Faith. Such an admission, it is plain to 
any reasoning mind, is destructive of a prescribed national faith, just in 
proportion as the intelligence of the nation increases, unless that increase 
of intelligence should bring about a general consensus in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture as to matters to be believed. The assertion of liberty 
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of conscience here made was absolutely inconsistent with coercion of be- 
lief—and of worship, the utterance of belief—assumed in the state con- 
stitution of the national church. . . . The political evil was not met by 
toleration. . . . The theory of the church was left unaltered, and was 
supposed to be unalterable. And of course the effect at once was to 
create a dissidence between that theory and matter of fact. This image 
of iron and clay had no coherence. We are clearly at this point now; 
the state is an organized whole whose units are simply denizens of the 
realm, without reference to creed. To this, it is true, there are some 
exceptions, reservations for safety’s sake (as the exclusion of Romanists 
from the throne, etc.). On the other hand, the state still professes and 
still maintains a particular form of faith and worship. The effect of the 
present anomaly on the Church has of necessity been to crystallize both 
the growth and action of the Church. It was of course impossible that 
either could be shared by the state in its present form, and yet state 
sanction was imperative while state sympathy was impossible. The 
result could be but one. Church gitowth and action were minimized. 
Conservation is less trouble than renovation; and thus the Church of 
three hundred years ago, with all her dead enactments and her incon- 
gruities with present reality, is of necessity the Church of the present 
time. It is as if a regiment were to be sent out into nineteenth century 
warfare clad in the cumbrous armor of the ages of chivalry. Whether 
years be taken for the accomplishment of this (7. e., separation of the 
church from the state), however it may deprecated, and however opposed, 
accomplished it certainly will be. History has for ages been preparing 
its way; in past changes it has been conceded over and over again; 
God’s power is thrusting it on, and man’s power cannot keep it back. 


To this, let the following be appended, in illustration of Alford’s 
lighter vein and genial humor: 


It is a sad sign that evermore, as the great progress towards good goes 
on, a number of really good men set up a weeping and wailing over 
every step of that progress, as it becomes imminent, and do all in their 
feeble power to withstand, and when accomplished, to mar it. Thank 
God, they are not able to do either of these. Look backwards up the 
memory of any one of us who is fifty years old, and the road is full of 
incidents of this kind: proposal made of some salutary and necessary 
change; thereupon excellent men wringing their hands and howling; 
pulpits denouncing; scores of pamphlets, sheets of newspaper articles 
reviling, threatening, demohstrating all manner of horrible things. Then, 
in due time, the measure carried. Then a lull. Then the same excel- 
lent men, one third the sensible ones, convinced and thankful; another 
third, the incurable conservatives, reviling the change past, as they 
reviled it future; the last third, claiming the change as a conservative 
measure, and asserting that they always knew it would be. 


R. G. Moszs. 


CAMDEN, New JERSEY. 
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Dale's Christie and Patristic Baptism. An Inquiry into the Usage of 
Baptizo, and the Nature of Christie and Patristic Baptism, as Ex- 
hibited in the Holy Scriptures and Patristic Writings. By James W. 
Daz, D. D., Pastor of Wayne Presbyterian Church, Delaware 
County, Pa. Philadelphia: Wm. Rutter and Company. 1874. 


Dr. Dale’s previous volumes were on Classic Baptism, Judaic Baptism, 
and Johannic Baptism. The two remaining branches of the subject he 
has thought best, by means of smaller type, to include in the present 
large volume of 630 pages, octavo. The four works are in a certain 
sense distinct, and may be had separately; and persons wishing to get 
the gist of the theory without buying them all, should take the first and 
the fourth. 

Dr. Dale’s style of writing is vigorous, spirited, sometimes even spicy ; 
and thus, for a controversial work, remarkably entertaining. He is very 
fond of sarcasm, and his sarcastic expressions are in general artistically 
toned down. You rarely meet with anything like outbursts of honest 
indignation at supposed perversions of truth, or lamentations of Christian 
love over the errors of Christian brethren; but you find abundance of 
skillfully refined satire, of taunts and courtly gibes, till you are reminded, 
not of a deep-souled German, or a downright Englishman seeking for 
truth, but of a French writer discussing a theory of art or literature, and 
gracefully mocking at his adversaries. Only, beware of replying to him 
in the same vein; for, like so many of those who love to ridicule others, 
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the author cannot bear to be ridiculed himself, and he will at once grow 
tragic—as witness his reply, in “ Judaic Baptism,” to the review of his 
first work in THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 

Any reply to this wonderful theory must be either very brief, or im- 
mensely long; either merely indicating the essential points of dissent, 
or patiently following the author through all his details and repetitions. 
It is possible, for aught we know, that some Baptist may, one of these 
days, have the patience to reply in the latter fashion — if the whole 
thing is not too speedily set aside through the returning good sense of 
our Pedobaptist brethren. What we propose is simply to remark on 
certain points, especially as to the discussion of the central matter, the 
baptisms of the New Testament. 

I, The whole theory of Dr. Dale—which is novel, and carried through 
with curious ingenuity and persistency—turns upon two points. 

1. He makes an elaborate distinction between Bdézrw and farrifu, to 
the effect that the former, and the English “dip,” signify to put an 
object a little way, and for a short time, into a fluid, and then take it 
out again; while the latter, and the Latin mergo, immergo, signify to 
“put within,” to put an object within a fluid, so that it shall be com- 
pletely covered therein, and the covering shall be “‘ unlimited in extent 
and in time,” the word giving no intimation that the object is to be taken 
out again. And so he makes himself merry over the idea that if our 
Lord's command had been literally to immerse converts in water, they 
must, so far as the word would go, be left there to drown. 

Now this notion, like many others about ancient languages, came from 
looking at the present English usage of the usually corresponding words, 
and going back from this to the Greek words. Dipping, from the nature 
of the case, will commonly be limited in extent and time, being more or 
less deep and protracted according to the natural relations between the 
object and the fluid, and according to the design of the dipping. But 
it is a mistake to say that the word dip “invariably ” denotes a partial, 
“‘ superficial” introduction of the object, and a prompt withdrawal of it. 
Why, dip is etymologically of the same origin as deep; just as the 
German tauf-en (the regular word for “ baptize”), is akin to tief 
(‘deep’), and so in all the other Gothic languages, as may be seen 
without going further than to Webster; and Curtius holds (Griech. 
Etymol., § 416) that in like manner, fag, the stem of Bdrrw, is of the 
same origin as Sad, in Bad-bc, “deep.” And so the English “dip” is 
sometimes still employed, particularly in figurative uses. Thus (Web- 
ster) : ‘‘ The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out” (Coleridge); “He was 
dipped in the rebellion of the Commons” (Dryden); and the scientific 
terms, “dip of the horizon,” “ dip of the needle,” “ dip of a geological 
stratum,” in all of which figurative uses the object remains permanently 
in the position reached by dipping. But after the Latin ‘‘immerse” 
was borrowed into our language, it was natural that the Anglo-Saxon 
word “ dip ” should be more restricted in its use, and immerse generally 
used for cases in which the object remains enveloped in the fluid, as-well 
as for many in which it is withdrawn. This general difference between 
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the English words, Dr. Dale has imagined to be absolute and invariable, 
and then has supposed himself to find a similar absolute and invariable 
difference between fdztm and fanrifw, and also between tingo and mergo. 
He then proceeds to insist that “dip” will nowhere translate fazrifw, 
but renders this by a manufactured word, intuspose, “to put within” 
(from Latin imtus and pono). This rendering is not substantially differ- 
ent from that of Dr. Conant, “ to put entirely into or under a liquid.... 
so that the object was wholly covered by the inclosing element.” The 
manufactured word, intuspose, comes nearer, for those who understand 
it, to expressing the meaning of the Greek than any single Anglo-Saxon 
word we have. For our part, if we undertook manufacturing, we should 
make dipt-ize, which would have the advantage of corresponding exactly 
to the etymology of fazrifw. From fdzrw comes the verbal adjective 
Bant-d¢, “dipt,” and upon this was made fazr-w, a factitive word (we 
use this term of some German grammarians, as preferable to “ causative,” 
which commonly has another sense), to make dipt, bring into a dipt con- 
dition, diptize. The common and most natural way of diptizing an ob- 
ject would be to dip it, though there would sometimes be other ways — 
all that the word necessarily requires being the dipt condition, however 
reached. But, as so often happens in the latter growth of a language, 
the stronger derivative word came to be often preferred where the sim- 
ple primary would have answered. There happens to be a curiously 
similar case in fatvw, “sprinkle”; favrdc, “sprinkled” ; fayt-iZu, ‘ to 
make to be sprinkled.” The natural way of doing this last is to sprinkle 
the object ; but the derivative word was frequently preferred as stronger, 
though meaning substantially the same thing. Thus inthe classics we find 
only the simple fatvw; in later profane Greek writers, and in the Septu- 
agint, both this and fJayri{w; in the New Testament, only fayt-ifw; in 
modern Greek, both; and nowhere is any practical difference discernible. 
In the other case the difference between fdézrw and faxrifw is sometimes 
maintained, each having some uses in which the other could not be sub- 
stituted. But in a great number of cases farrifu, “ diptize,” is practically 
only a strong expression for dip. It is correct to give “dip” as one of 
its practical meanings, along with “immerse,” etc.; but it would not 
be correct to say that it always and everywhere means dip, for the dipt 
condition was sometimes otherwise reached. . 

When objects are dipped in a fluid, they will, of course, commonly be 
taken out again, and usually in ashort time; but this arises from the na- 
ture of the case, and is not an idea inherent in the term dip. When objects 
are said to be “ diptized,” they too will, from the nature of the case, 
usually be taken out again, and promptly. But here the cases in which 
the object remains permanently dipt are more frequent than occur in the 
use of dip itself, as is natural. And the figurative uses of “ diptize ” 
are naturally more numerous and varied than those of the simple “ dip,” 
Adxrw, though the latter has figurative uses also. 

2. Taking fazrifw as meaning “ intuspose,”’ Dr. Dale has invented the 
novel theory that as the intusposilion of certain objects in certain fluids 
will powerfully influence, or even utterly change their condition, so 
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the word came to have a secondary use, in which it denoted simply to 
influence controllingly, without intusposition. This mere figment of fancy 
finds apparent support only by utterly confounding, jumbling together, 
the figurative and literal uses of the word, and then manipulating the 
figurative uses in the most arbitrary fashion. It would be impossible to 
argue the point without going through wearisome details. Wecan only 
say that by a similar process any word whatever can be robbed of all 
definite meaning; and if such treatment of words is to be allowed, then 
exact exegesis becomes an impossibility. Dr. Dale has reiterated this 
fanciful theory until he has become fascinated with it, and gradually 
advancing further and further, has, in the volume before us, reached 
some extraordinary and sufficiently startling positions. 

II. Our author's elaborate, and sometimes prolix, discussion of the bap- 
tisms of the New Testament, is all conducted upon one very simple principle: 
the figurative uses of ‘baptize ’”’ are all taken as literal, and the literal uses 
are, as far as possible, explained away. The baptism by (in) the Holy 
Spirit, predicted by John, and promised by Jesus, is made to be the real 
New Testament baptism. So when it is said (Acts ix. 18; xxii. 16) that 
Paul “rising was baptized,” we are assured that it means he was bap- 
tized “‘ by the Holy Ghost,” as the other apostles had been on the day 
of Pentecost, and that there is no mention of his receiving “ritual bap- 
tism,” at all (p. 98 ff). “He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved ” signifies “‘ is baptized (by the Holy Ghost into Christ)” (p. 390 ff). 
And so in Romans vi. 2-4, there is no allusion to water baptism, but it 
means baptized by the Holy Ghost into Christ, that is, brought under 
the “unlimited influence exerted by Christ over his redeemed people” 
(p. 241 ff). So in the cases in which the rest of mankind have under- 
stood that eds, “into” or “unto,” after Baxri{w introduced the design, 
the meaning, or the ground of the rite of baptism, Dr. Dale rejects the 
idea of a rite at all, and takes the e/s as denoting a real, actual baptism 
into repentance, remission of sins, etc. Thus in Acts ii. 38 (p. 180 ff), 
he finds it necessary to insert the word “ believing,” and so makes it: 
“Repent and be baptized, every one of you, (believing) upon the name 
of Jesus Christ into the remission of sins.” This means, “ Repent and 
(thereby) be baptized into the remission of sins,” that is, ‘‘ brought into 
the new state or condition” of remission of sins. And so there is no 
mention of water baptism at all. And when it is added (vs. 41), “ Then 
they that gladly received his word were baptized,” this means baptized 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Now, from one point of view we might well say, the more of such wild 
fancies as this, the better. To most minds this lame and impotent con- 
clusion, whenever looked at in its nakedness, will be a sort of reductio ad 
absurdum to the whole theory. To say that in Acts ii. 38, 41, and in 
Mark xvi. 16, there is no mention of water baptism at all —is this the 
crowning result of Dr. Dale's 1,800 pages, of all his inventive ingenuity 
and toil? To say that immersion is not baptism at all (as Dr. Dale does), 
and to say that these passages do not refer at all to the rite of baptism, 
are two most instructive cases of cutting the knot, of removing all diffi- 
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culties of vision by putting out the eyes. And if some men of reputation 
adopt these positions for the present, the explanation is given by a Col- 
lege President, bearing the honored name of Jonathan Edwards, when 
he says (in a eulogium ona fly-leaf of this volume), “‘ Your work baptizes 
me. I have never before so clearly (or clearly at all), seen my way out 
of ritualistic confusion and entanglement”; a highly suggestive confes- 
sion. Let us hope that able and excellent Presbyterians will sooner or 
later “see their way out’’ in some other way than breaking out by 
main force. 

In a few passages of Acts and 1 Corinthians, viz., the cases of the 
Samaritans and the Eunuch, Cornelius, Lydia and the Jailer, Stephanas 
and his household, Crispus and Gaius, and the twelve at Ephesus, Dr. 
Dale reluctantly concedes that we have mention of ‘ baptism incorporated 
into a rite.”” As to his mode of treating these, it must suffice to quote 
his translation (page 182) of Acts viii. 35-38. 


And as they went on their way, they came upon some water; and the Eunuch said, See! 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized? And he commanded the chariot to stand still ; 
and they alighted, both, at the water, Philip and the Eunuch, and he baptized him. But 
when they remounted from the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, etc. 


This needs nocomment. The “alighted at” and “remounted from,” are 
particularly good. And though it is not pleasant to associate ridiculous 
passages with Scripture, we must quote the way in which our author 
sapiently anticipates an objection. 


If it be asked, Why did the Spirit of the Lord wait until Philip had gone up into the 
chariot before He carried him away? I answer by asking, Why did the Spirit of the Lord 
wait until he ‘‘ came up out of the water”? Why not carry Philip away out of a chariot, as 
well as carry away Elijah in a chariot ? 


We can only ask in turn, Is it possible that the really talented author 
does soberly think that his two questions answer the first question ? 

As to “ Patristic Baptism,” in this, as in the two preceding volumes, 
the author collects many wildly fanciful allusions made by various 
Fathers to baptism, and manipulates them with his usual skill. We all 
know that many Fathers sought types of, or allegorical allusions to bap- 
tism everywhere in the Old Testament, and almost everywhere else. 
Baptism was the greatest of purifications; and so in any purification 
they could, in their fanciful way, find a type of baptism. If then the 
purification in question was not itself an immersion, Dr. Dale sees a clear 
proof that the Fathers referring to it did not regard baptism as an im- 
mersion. Now in like manner we all know that many Fathers hunted 
for types of the Cross, the Trinity, etc. What would be the effect of 
treating all their far-fetched fancies on these subjects in a similar way? 
Socinians could work it to their great satisfaction. 

ITI. We ought briefly to mention certain peculiarities in Dr. Dale’s 
general style of argument. One of his favorite methods consists in as- 
serting that the contrary is “absurd,” “irrational,” where it is by no 
means certain that people in general will think so. Thus (page 27): 
“The ‘baptism of John’ was for sinners; demanding repentance 
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But the Lord Jesus was not a sinner, could not repent of sin. . . . There- 
fore the reception of ‘the baptism of John’ by Jesus is impossible, untrue, 
and absurd.” (Italics ours.) It is not even shown to be “untrue” (to 
say nothing of “absurd”’) by this argument, because there might be other 
reasons for it than are here mentioned. Again (page 29): ‘“ There is no 
aspect in which the ministry (preaching or baptism) of John can be con- 
sidered, which will allow of the coming One to be made subject to it.” 
He has discussed three or four aspects, and then confidently jumps to the 
general conclusion, “no aspect in which it can be considered.” If he 
had taken the trouble to read Keim, he would have found an “ aspect” 
which he at least has not here considered. And certainly, no cautious 
reasoner would have stated either of the above conclusions as our author 
has done. Again (page 45), with reference to the solemn passage, “Are 
ye able to drink the cup... and be baptized with the baptism,” etc., he 
says: “It is irrational to suppose that a drinking and a dipping would 
be used in the same sentence to express precisely the same thing,” which 
we think most persons will regard as a very unwarrantable use of the 
term “irrational.” 

It is another favorite plan of his to hold all Baptists responsible for 
whatever any Baptist has said. He constantly speaks of ‘‘the theory,” 
and attributes to it all manner of utterances of single persons, many of 
whom, as he ought to know, are not representative Baptists. Even a 
wild faney which Ingham mentions as “the belief of a few Baptists” in 
England, is set down (page 19) as part of what ‘‘the theory” says. Now 
the only “theory” to which Baptists as such are committed is the position 
that the baptism which Christ enjoined in the commission necessarily 
involves an immersion. Some Baptist writers have regarded Sanzifw as 
primarily frequentative, others have not; some insist that it everywhere 
denotes “dip,” others do not; some deny to Pedobaptist ministers and 
churches the name of ministers and churches, others do not; some sup- 
port the American Bible Union, others do not; and so as to many other 
points. But all these differences Dr. Dale chooses to ignore. Even 
Alexander Campbell is brought in, and ‘“‘the theory” is made reponsible 
for his interpretation of Acts ii. 38. Mr. Campbell’s “primary revision” 
of Acts for the Bible Union, is exultingly and repeatedly quoted as “the 
Baptist Version,” in “quarto form,” etc. We will not believe that Dr. 
Dale knew this to be Mr. Campbell’s work, or knew that the Bible Union 
itself published these ‘primary revisions” without endorsing them, merely 
in order to invite criticism; but if he had been cautious about fairness, 
he would have informed himself—an easy thing for one who lives so near 
Crozer Seminary and Philadelphia. We simply ask, How would Dr. 
Dale like it if a Socinian, in discussing the Atonement, should hold us all 
alike responsible for all different theories and statements as to its nature 
and its extent? 

There are very many other cases in which the author misrepresents 
Baptists, sometimes most offensively, but we too will try to make allow- 
ance for human “infirmity” (pages 21, 22). 


1 Perhaps we ought to quote, though we do it reluctantly, the passage in which our author 
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IV. Dr. Dale strongly maintains that immersion is not baptism, and 
some other Presbyterians are taking this ground, in the same spirit of 
“cutting the knot” to which we have referred. Now we will not stop 
to remark what a curious piece of philological sleight-of-hand this is in 
Dr. Dale—baptize means immerse, and. . . presto, change! immersion 
is not baptism. But we would ask him, and the others who take this posi- 
tion, What are you going to do about communion? Is the Jnterior, the 
Presbyterian organ in Chicago, correct in declaring, ‘‘ We agree with them 
[the Baptists] in saying that unbaptized persons should not partake of 
the Lord’s Supper’? Has not this been the well-understood position 
and regular practice of Presbyterians? If so, our author and the others 
will have to take ‘‘a new departure” here, or else bear all the odium 
they have been accustomed to heap on Baptists for close communion. 
He hopes that we will “awake to a realization” of our ‘impoverished 
condition as without any baptism,’’ but until we do, how can he invite 
us to the Lord’s Supper? 

V. There are many strange things in Dr. Dale’s books; but stranger 
still, in some respect, are the numerous recommendations of them with 
which his fly-leaves are crowded. As one reads the sometimes cautious, 
but often unlimited commendation, the hearty adoption of his wildest 
fancies, and unquestioning acceptance of his boldest assertions—one is 
filled with wonder and amazement, and tempted to despair of the pro- 
gress of truth. Sometimes we might be heartily amused, but the aston- 





uses this expression. ‘Conscience is a sacred thing. It is still venerable in its root, even 
while revolting in its fruit, in verily thinking that it does God service by filling Saul with 
threatenings and slaughter, and sprinkling his garments with martyr blood, or in prompting 
the theory to exclude from the body and blood of Christ his redeemed ones when the memorial 
ordinance is spread by its friends, and declaring that they act a lie—an unintelligent lie— 
when they venture to sit down at the Lord’s table among themselves.” To justify this state- 
ment he quotes from Dr. Pepper on “ Baptism and Communion”: “ A believer, acting as a 
believer, cannot actalie. But if one with full knowledge of the import of the rites begin with 
the communion, he does act a lie. He says in act, in a most solemn, formal act, ‘I have a 
spiritual life which did not begin.’ If he be baptized after he has communed, he lies, for he 
solemnly, sacramentally affirms, I now first begin a life, which yet he has long declared to be 
his. He comes into Christ for the first time, though he has been already abiding in him. In 
declaring such acts to be lies, it is only on the supposition that the acts are performed intel- 
ligently, with an understanding of their true nature. Our argument requires the considera- 
tion of no other cases. [Dr. Pepper italicizes ‘only,’ the other italics are ours.]"” Dr. Dale 
then proceeds: ‘‘ Every high priest taken from among men should be one ‘who can have 
compassion on the ignorant and on them that are out of the way; for that he himself also is 
compassed with infirmity.’ We should be mindful of this ‘infirmity,’ and be emulous of this 
high-priestly spirit in dealing with this most remarkable theory, ‘speaking the truth in love,’ 
fully persuaded that the theory and its logic are alike held ‘in all good conscience,’ even 
when, in their characteristie vocabulary, they stigmatize God’s people as communion table 
liars.” (Italics ours.) 

Now Dr. Pepper’s expression is apparently harsh, and we are not solicitous to defend it, but 
it is harsh only in appearance, and he has carefully and repeatedly guarded it against being 
understood as applied to Pedobaptists; yet Dr. Dale insists on so understanding and apply- 
ing it, and declares that to call God’s people liars is the characteristic vocabulary of Baptists. 
Dr. Pepper is misrepresented in spite of all he can say, and all Baptists are charged with the 
same thing. And this after such a quotation from Scripture, and with such devout expres- 
sions, Alas! Alas! 
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ished and mournful feeling returns. These commendations, from able 
and eminent men, may be partly explained by such considerations as 
follow: 

These books reach a resulé which such persons find highly acceptable, 
A student of Algebra is often tempted to think little of the tedious pro- 
cess, and not too curiously inspect it, provided it “gets the answer.” 

They present a new way of solving the difficulty about that trouble- 
some word fazritw. With the great mass of the world’s scholarship 
against them about it, as also the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek 
Church, and many leading Protestants, and worst of all, the, plain mean- 
ing which lies on the surface of the New Testament, our Presbyterian 
and Methodist brethren must have often felt their position uncomfortable. 
Here is a new theory; and the eagerness with which it is seized upon 
suggests a secret, perhaps sometimes unconscious, dissatisfaction with the 
methods of argument formerly pursued. 

Many of these gentlemen have really studied no other elaborate work 
on the subject, especially no Baptist work. 

These books make a prodigious exhibition of learning. The persons 
in question forget the learning shown by Strauss, Baur and Renan, and 
by the author of “Supernatural Religion,” whom Prof. Lightfoot is now 
gibbeting in the “Contemporary Review.”’ And they are not aware that 
the numerous examples Dr. Dale uses, from profane as well as Scripture 
writers, had been collected—we believe every one of them—by Carson, 
Stuart or Conant; while as to Patristic passages, the controversies in the 
Church of England have led to very copious collections. _ Of course Dr. 
Dale cannot be required to do over again what has been already done, 
and he has really shown very wide and industrious reading. But we 
think his readers would find nothing to make them suppose that nearly 
all his passages had been collected by others; and persons not aware 
of that fact would naturally feel great admiration of his marvellous 
research. 

The discussion is also frequently marked by great ingenuity and 
plausibility. But alas! these have been shown in a high degree by some 
Universalist writers, in trying to explain away a/wyco¢ “everlasting,” and 
xatazpivw “‘condemn;” and by some Socinians, in handling the passages: 
which assert our Lord’s divinity. 

There is also the manifestation of such thorough personal conviction 
and enthusiasm. Every reader must respect and admire this, even as 
we all do in John Henry Newman and Archbishop Manning. 

And as we said at the outset, Dr. Dale writes racy English, and, by 
novelty and sensational boldness, by fancy and sarcasm, has made his 
books singularly entertaining. 

Considering such things, it is possible to understand how gentlemen 
who are by education and position committed to what the living Greeks 
call the absurdity of baptizing by a rantism, should welcome this 
wonderfully copious, apparently learned, decidedly fresh, and highly 
entertaining discussion, with conclusions which, in the language of one 
of them, “ought to be true.” J. A. B 
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The Kingdom of Christ on Earth; Twelve Lectures, delivered before the 
Students of the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Samvuen 
Harzis, Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 
Andover: published by Warren P. Draper. 1874. Pp. 256. 


These lectures were delivered in 1870. ‘All except one of them have 
since appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra.” To say that they are abun- 
dantly worthy of publication in their present form, is but scant praise. 
Dr. Harris is one of the safest, ablest thinkers of the age. He combines 
in a rare degree profundity and practicainess. The stores of his ample 
and thorough scholarship are his servants, not his master, and are kept for 
use, not display. With him life is more than light, and the truth more 
than thought. He never thinks of Christianity as a philosophy, but 
always as ‘the power of God” in and among men; or, rather, as God 
powerfully working for the redemption of men. Eminently broad and 
catholic in his sympathies, positive and earnest in his convictions, he 
rarely fails to give to all the developments of thought and life their due, 
and never fails to assert for the gospel its due in relation to all these 
developments. A more important theme than that discussed, and one 
more needing discussion, could scarely be named. A better man to dis- 
cuss it, and a better discussion of it, do not exist. It is impossible, in 
the necessary limits of this notice, to give any adequate idea of the range 
which the discussion takes. The lectures treat of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, with reference to its idea; its antagonism to Satan’s kingdom; its 
idea of virtue; its establishment by divine agency; its relation to church 
organization; its advancement through human agency; the sacrificial 
love of its Founder as the type and measure of Christian love, and as 
giving the Christian law of service; its growth in itself in its relation to 
civilization, and to the spirit of this age; its triumph. 

Not often does the Christian pastor have the opportunity to purchase 
a work so rich in thought and spirit, so suggestive, stimulating and help- 
ful. Not every Christian will assent to his theory of moral law, but 
every one will, perhaps, admit that that theory was never better stated. 
He might have brought out more clearly Christ’s authority in determin- 
ing church organization, and yet have insisted, as he does, that the spirit 
of Christianity spontaneously expresses itself in the organization. So 
there are other things which many will think should have been different 
to be just right; but no one can read it carefully and candidly without 
benefit. 


Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Gospel of John. By H. A. W. 
Meyer, Tu. D. Translated from the fifth edition of the German, 
by Rev. Wm. Urwicxk, A.M. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1874. 


The translation is stated to have been revised by Professor Frederick 
Crombie, D. D., whom Dr. Dickson has associated with himself in the 
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editorial supervision of the remaining volumes of Meyer’s Commentary. 
The literary task seems to have been very well performed, as indeed all 
the translations published by the Messrs. Clark which we have recently 
fallen in with show a great improvement, in accuracy and perspicuous- 
ness, over many of those of earlier date. 

The present volume, after a copious Introduction treating of the Bio- 
graphical Notices of John, the Genuineness of the Gospel, the Design of 
the Gospel, the Sources, Time and Place of Writing, gives the commen- 
tary on the first seven chapters, with a careful and judicious presentation 
of facts concerning the text prefixed to each chapter, as is Meyer's cus- 
tom throughout. It is agreeable to find him strongly in favor of the 
genuineness of the book, against all the theories which have of late been 
broached to the contrary. The thoroughness of the exegesis may be 
judged from the fact that ten full pages are given to the first verse of 
the gospel. He unhesitatingly explains the “ water’ mentioned in 
chap. iii. 5, as standing for baptism, and that not the baptism of John, 
as the greater number have understood it, but the ordinance as then 
practiced under our Lord’s own charge. Chap. iii. 22; iv. 2. 

This commentary is, of course, like all Meyer’s works, purely exeget- 
ical, leaving to the student doctrinal inferences and practical applica- 
tions. For a scholar, trained to such studies, and willing to dabor for a 
knowledge of the original meaning of the word of God, we doubt 
whether there is any one exposition capable of giving him more valuable 
aid in the fourth gospel. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German by Enocu 
Houtcuinson. With a course of exercises in Syriac Grammar, 
Chrestomathy, and brief Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. 
Second edition, with additions and corrections. New York: 


D. Appleton and Company. 1875. 


As interested in Biblical scholarship, we welcome Mr. Hutchinson's 
improved contribution to our apparatus for the study of Syriac. That 
language, from its close relation to the Hebrew, is well suited to throw 
valuable light on the meanings of words, and on their grammatical con- 
structions, in the latter tongue. Being still more intimately germane 
to the Aramzag dialect which was vernacular to our Saviour and his 
Apostles, the Palestinian Greek was modified by it, so that it cannot 
help being a useful auxiliary to the interpretation of the New Testament. 
In it, also, we have preserved one of the very earliest versions, and 
perhaps the most closely faithful, of a considerable part of the New Testa- 
ment. Of this, our best modern commentators freely avail themselves 
as one of their most important aids. To a student at home in the He- 
brew language, and ambitious to be thoroughly furnished for under- 
standing the Scriptures, the Syriac presents novery formidable difficulties, 
Mr. Hutchinson’s volume will furnish him all he needs to qualify him 
for beginning with the Syriac Bible. In this second edition it presents 
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unaltered (except in some needed corrections,) the translation of Uhle- 
mann’s original edition, which has been familiar to scholars for the last 
twenty years, and which has served to many as a complete manual of 
instruction, with or without a teacher’s help. Even in that form it 
has been generally recognized as the best means of acquiring the 
Syriac available for English students, and perhaps the best elementary 
grammar of the language to be found anywhere. A second, improved 
edition of the original presents some changes of statement, and a multi- 
tude of additions. We could wish that the probable call for his work 
might have justified the translator in now re-casting it entirely, so as to 
bring in these modifications in their proper connections. But we doubt 
not he has done the best that was to be expected by appending them to 
the book as it was. They fill more than eighty pages, and supply all 
that was wanting to bring the instruction fully up to the standard of our 
day. And the publishers have evidently spared no pains in having the 
paper and printing of the best. 


Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the Romans. By 
H. A. W. Meyer, To. D. Translated from the fifth edition of the 
German, by Rev. Joun C. Moors, B. A., and Rev. Epwin Joun- 
son, B. A. Volume II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1874. Spe- 
cially imported for sale in this country by Scribner, Welford and 
Armstrong. New York. Price $3.00. 


The full and commendatory notice which we recently gave! of the 
first volume of this work renders it unnecessary for us to do more than . 
call attention to the fact that the second volume is now obtainable. 
Although this appears to have been translated by other scholars, it has 
received the careful revision of Dr. Dickson (general editor of Meyer’s 
Commentary in English), and we perceive no difference in the style of 
the two volumes. It will be received by scholars unfamiliar with the 
German, as one of the most valuable contributions that could be made to 
our exegetical literature. This volume embraces chapters vii-xvi, and 
contains discussions of several topics, such as the character in which the 
Apostle speaks in chap. vii. 7 ff., election, predestination, etc., on some 
of which the views of Meyer will hardly satisfy strict Calvinists. Even 
they, however, will always find in him an interpreter so candid, erudite, 
and able, that, on points in which they disagree with him, they may at 
least have the gratification of seeing the strongest that can be said 
against them. 


Aids to the Study of German Theology. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
38 George Street. 1874. 184 pp. $2.00. A special edition for 
use in this country, imported by Scribner, Welford and Armstrong. 


The unknown author treats of German theology from Kant to the 
present. His design is to sketch in brief outline the course of theological 
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thought genetically. He allows the leading theologians to speak for 
themselves, in a translation of their thought rather than of their words. 
He is master of a pure, simple, elegant style, is thoroughly posted as to 
his subject, and has made an exceedingly readable and valuable book. 
His partiality for the theosophy of Hegel and Schelling, however, which 
he does not try to disguise, has not a little shaped, or rather mis-shaped, 
the structure of his book. And yet, perhaps, this very partiality has 
caused him to reproduce, all the more forcibly and accurately, the 
peculiarly German tendency in thought. With this book, “ Saisset’s 
Modern Pantheism,” (a masterly work,) and Dorner’s ‘‘ History of Pro- 
testant Theology,” the student can gain a tolerably correct general view 
of the nature and course of religious thought in Germany,-and its influ- 
ence upon the English speaking people. 


Voices of the Prophets. Twelve Lectures, preached in the chapel at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, in the years 1870-1874, on the Foundation of Bishop 
Warburton, by Epwin Haminton Girrorp. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 88 George Street. 1874. 264 pp. $2.50. A special 
edition imported for use in this country, by Scribner, Welford and 
Armstrong. 


It is a successful attempt to show that— 


Prophecy is a work neither merely human or exclusively divine, but one in which we may 
rightly and reverently trace both the action of God’s providence controlling and directing 
the discipline of life, and the power of God’s Spirit enlisting in his service all the faculties of 
man’s soul, not by unnatural constraint, but by influences congenial to the moral freedom 
of man’s nature. 


The work is thoroughly evangelical, clear in thought, not unduly 
profound, and pleasantly written—a good book. 


The Paraclete; an Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company, 654 Broadway. 1875. Pp. 
402. $2.00. 


A thorough, masterly, scientific discussion and presentation of the true 
Biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit, is a desideratum. Able treatises on 
the person and work of Christ abound; but there are comparatively few 
on the Holy Spirit and his work. We trust the present volume betokens 
a revival of interest in this department of theology. It comprises two 
parts—the first expository and affirmative, the second critical and contro- 
versial. The second part is much shorter than the first, and is mainly 
occupied with an inferior polemic against materialism. The first part 
deals with such questions as the personality of the Spirit, his convictive, 
regenerative, witnessing, and sanctifying work. It is evangelical, read- 
able, often suggestive and original, and will do good. 
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COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


Original Sansecrit Texts on the Origin and History of the People of 
India. By Joun Mum, D.C.L., LL. D., PH.D. London: Trubner 
and Company. 1870. 

Ten Great Religions. By James Freeman Crank. Boston: Osgood - 
and Company. 1871. 

Oriental and Linquistic Studies. By Witt1am Dwiant WaltNey, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. First Series, 
1873. Second Series, 1874. 

A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Morrar, D. D., 
Professor in Theological Seminary at Princeton. New York: 
Dodd and Mead. 1871. Part Il. 1874. 


c is not for the purpose of finding out the principles of true religion, 
or the precepts of sound morality, that we study the religious 
systems of a bygone age. Christianity has borrowed nothing from 
Gentile religions. It needs to borrow nothing. In conception it was 
as complete at the close of the first century as it will ever become. 
Nevertheless, heathen religions are legitimate and profitable objects 
of study. Thehistory of the race is in the sarcophagi of old religions. 
They exhibit, like a photograph, the mental and moral likeness of 
their votaries. If “the proper study of mankind is man,” then 
religion and language shine in the broad firmament of human thought 
as stars of the first magnitude. 

Kach of the above works has merits peculiar to itself. Dr. Muir’s 
is an immense repository of crude material. It resembles a huge 
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mass of pig-iron possessing great value, but requiring much labor to 
be expended upon it still, in order to render it practically servicea- 
ble. The topics discussed are numerous. The conclusions reached 
are illustrated and verified by copious citations of transliterated texts 
from the Vedas and other Sanskrit authorities. 

Mr. Clarke’s ‘Ten Great Religions” is more valuable on account 
of its comprehensiveness, than on account of its conciseness. It treats 
successively of the religion of China in its triplex development of Con- 
fucianism, Tao-ism and Buddhism; of the Brahmanism of India as it 
arose in the Vedic age and matured in the Brahmanic period; of 
Buddhism, which he characterizes as the Potestantism of the East; of 
the religion of Zoroaster as taught in the Avesta; of the ancient Egyp- 
tian mythology, whose votaries “only lived to worship,” and whose 
worship was “an instinct”; of the Grecian gods and their intense 
humanity; of the rationalistic utilitarianism of the ancient Romans; 
of the nature worship of the Scandinavians; of Judaism; and, lastly, 
of Mohammedanism. These ten religions are characterized as ethnic, 
while Christianity is claimed to possess adaptations which fit it to 
become universal. The results of extensive reading are brought for- 
ward in this interesting volume. 

The author manifestly has a keen appreciation of the best features 
of all the systems of which he treats except, perhaps, Christianity. 
The range over which he wanders is too broad to be thorough. His 
temptations to be discursive and superficial, therefore, proved irre- 
sistible. 

Prof. Whitney’s work is a volume of “ collected essays,” which 
have appeared from time to time in different journals. Though all 
the essays have been published before their appearance in the present 
volume, and, consequently, some of them have been before the public 
for a considerable time, yet they have not lost their freshness, nor 
have they been superseded by the advancing progress of oriental 
learning. For English readers who desire a concise outline of the 
most ancient historic documents of India, the first six chapters contain 
a summary which is remarkably clear, compact, and reliable. The 
author's precision of statement is peculiarly gratifying to one who is 
feeling his way into a subject which is sufficiently intricate, and on 
which authorities are sometimes conflicting. The essay on the Vedas, 
when it first appeared, twenty years ago, was one of the earliest 
sheaves brought in from that field by American Sanskrit scholarship; 
but it was so full of fact that it is still well abreast of the times, and 
is so decidedly ahead of much which has since been published, that 
it bids fair to wear the laurels which it won at that time, for another 
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score of years. There is an intense satisfaction in accompanying an 
author who has the keys of the literature of which he treats, and 
gives you an occasional inside view of the original historic documents, 
The satisfaction which steals over our minds, in the perusal of what 
Prof. Whitney has written upon Vedic literature, can only be excelled 
by scanning the roots and conning the original Sanskrit text. And 
even then his help is like that of an experienced mountain guide who 
points out the path, and helps you, step by step, to find secure foot- 
holds. The venerable Indian documents which are described in the 
essays have manifold claims upon the attention of European and 
American scholars. They are the earliest literary monuments of 
the Aryan nations which have been recognized. In them are found 
the oldest extant family records of the race to which we belong. The 
language in which they were written furnished the material out of 
which the words that constitute the staple wealth of our mother- 
tongue were coined. They likewise present to us a dim but true 
picture of the primeval struggles which the human spirit underwent, 
wrestling with the great problem of religion. Moreover, the history 
of India is the key to the earliest European history. Even the 
present condition of India can be comprehended only by looking at it 
through the records of the past. For the study of philology and 
comparative religion, our richest material is imported from India, 
whence also came originally the form of our arithmetical digits, which 
seem to have been the initial letters of the Sanskrit names of the 
numerals now called Arabic. 

The term Veda is derived from the Sanskrit root vid, which signifies 
to know. The same root reappears in the Latin videre, and in our 
English words wit and wis-dom. To the last it is closely related in 
meaning. Veda, therefore, means knowledge or science in an exalted 
sense, as we often use the word wisdom. Prof. Whitney says it was 
used by Indian writers in a broad sense to denote the whole body of 
sacred literature. Butit is used ina more restricted sense by English 
writers to denote the sacred canon of the Hindus, as it is contained 
in four collections of sacred hymns with their accompanying litera- 
ture, which are called respectively the Rig - Veda, the Sama - Veda, 
the Yajur - Veda, and the Atharva - Veda. 

The Rig-Veda stands first in its originality of composition, in his- 
toric importance, and in antiquity. Its venerable age is proved by 
the antique dialect in which it was composed, by its entering into the 
composition of the later Vedas, and by its borrowing nothing from 
them in matter or language. The stem ric which is written by law 
of assimilation rig before a sonant letter like v, primarily signifies 
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praise; hence, by some, the Rig-Veda is interpreted to mean, “ the 
Veda of praise.” More probably, according to Prof. Whitney, it is 
to be understood in a secondary sense, referring to the metrical stanza 
which was used in praise. It is, therefore, a Veda of verse, or, as 
rendered by the Professor, a “‘ Veda of hymns.” Its text is com- 
posed of one thousand and seventeen hymns, which contain in the 
aggregate about ten thousand and five hundred verses. They are 
addressed to various deities. The following hymn to Ushas, the 
Dawn daughter of Dyaus (the Sky), translated by Max Miller, will 
serve as an example of a Vedic hymn: 


She shines on us like a young wife, rousing every living being to go to 
his work. The fire had to be kindled by men; she brought light by 
striking down the darkness. She rose up, spreading far and wide, and 
moving towards every one. She grew in brightness, wearing her bril- 
liant garment. The mother of the morning clouds, the leader of the 
rays, she shone gold-colored, lovely to behold. She, the fortunate, who 
brings the eye of the gods, who leads the white and lovely steed [of the 
Sun], the Dawn was seen, revealed by her rays; with brilliant treasures 
she follows every one. Thou who art a blessing where thou art near, 
drive far away the unfriendly; make the pastures wide, give us safety! 
Remove the haters, bring treasures! Raise up wealth to the Worshipper, 
thou mighty Dawn. 

Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou who length- 
enest our life, thou the love of all, who givest us food, who givest us 
wealth in cattle, horses, and chariots. Thou, daughter of the Sky, thou 
high-born Dawn, whom the Vasishthas magnify with songs, give us 
riches high and wide: all ye gods! protect us always with your blessings. 


The Rik-Sanhita, or ground text of the first Veda, is divided into 
ten books. Of these the first seven containing six hundred and 
twenty hymns are homogeneous in character and arrangement. The 
first book contains one hundred and ninety-one hymns, which are 
ascribed to some fifteen different authors. Madhuchhandas is the 
reputed author of the first ten, his son of the eleventh, and Med- 
hatithis of the following twelve. Hymns to Agni come first, hymns 
to Indra next, and then hymns to other deities promiscuously 
arranged. ‘This is the order of arrangement throughout the seven 
books; but the six following the first are attributed each to a single 
author or family. The first hymn, in the first book, consists of nine 
metrical lines addressed to Agni, whose name is repeated at the 
beginning of each of the first five. The three remaining books differ 
from the first series, and from each other. The eighth contains 
ninety-two hymns from many different authors. Those from the 
same author are not, as in the preceding books, grouped together, 
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nor is there discoverable any law of orderly arrangement. This 
book, moreover, has a special title, and is called Songs, (gttah, from 
root gd, to sing.) The ninth book contains one hundred and fourteen 
hymns, which seem to have been sung in the preparation of the 
Soma juice. Nearly half of them are repeated in the Sama-Veda, of 
which we shall presently take more particular notice. To it they 
correspond in character and apparent design. The tenth book con- 
tains the same number of hymns as the first. Those who are best 
qualified to judge recognize in it marks of a more recent origin than 
pertains to the preceding books. Itsustains about the same relation 
to the Atharvan Veda that the eighth and ninth do to the Sima- 
Veda. The Rig-Veda contains no allusion to any anterior production. 
It borrows nothing from the other Vedas} but, on the other hand, 
its contents, in a modified form, enter largely into the composition of 
all the other Vedas. Max Miller thinks it was composed before the 
art of writing was known, and recited from memory. There is no 
allusion to pen, ink, or writing in the text of any of the sacred 
books. The miscellaneous character of the hymns in the first seven 
books of the Rig-Veda, and their arrangement according to author- 
ship, and the deities to which they were addressed, make it certain 
that its original purpose was not liturgical. It was, manifestly, com- 
posed before an elaborate ritual had been devised, and before an 
official priesthood had become established. 

The Sama-Veda is of a different character in this respect. Its 
hymns mark a later period of religious development. The derivation 
of the word Sdman is etymologically obscure, but its general import 
is well understood. These hymns were arranged for chanting. To 
adapt them for this use they were variously modified by prolonging 
the vowels, changing semi-vowels to vowels, and inserting sundry 
sounds, syllables, words and repetitions. Verse thus changed into 
chant is to be found in the extensive literature which belongs to this 
Veda. Hence it was called a Psalm-Veda, or ‘‘ Veda of Chants.” 
Its hymns seem to have been sung or chanted during the Soma- 
ritual. The Soma was an intoxicating extract prepared from a cer- 
tain herb, resembling milk-weed, which grows in the mountainous 
regions of India. The process of preparing it was sacred ; to all the 
gods it was an acceptable offering, and especially to Indra. The 
ground text of the Sama-Veda is divided into two parts. The first 
part contains five hundred and eighty-five verses, all but forty-six of 
which are found, also, in the Rig-Veda. Here, however, they are 
differently arranged and divided into fifty-nine decades, the first 
twelve of which are addressed to Agni, and thirty six to Indra 
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mostly, and the remaining eleven, which are all from the ninth book 
of the Rik, are Soma-hymns. The second part contains twelve hun- 
dred and twenty-three verses, all but twenty-nine of which occur 
also in the older Veda already described. Besides this there is a 
repetition in the second part made from part first, of about two hun- 
dred and fifty verses. The chief value of this Veda consists in the 
critical aid which it furnishes on the text of the Rik. 

The Yajur-Veda is the Veda of sacrifice; or, as rendered by Prof. 
Whitney, “ Veda of Sacrificial Formulas.” The word Yajus (written 
Yajur when the final sibilant comes before a sonant letter in the next 
word) is from the Sanskrit root yaj—to sacrifice. As the Hindu 
ritual became more complex and ceremonial, formulas were introduced 
to be recited at the performance of every minute act, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the series of sacrificial rites. Some of these 
formulas were in verse, and some in prose. They are arranged in 
this Veda according to the order in which they were to be used in 
the service. The specification of the successive acts of the priest 
explains the use of the formulas. The Veda contains about two 
thousand formulas, which are divided into forty lectures. Nearly 
half of them are in verse, and the most of these are from the Rig- 
Veda. Every offering was presented with ric (verse), and Séman 
(Psalm, or chanting). As the ritual of sacrifice varied in its details 
in different localities, this diversity of usage seems to have given rise 
to the two texts which prevailed in different schools, known as the 
White and the Black. 

The fourth Veda is called the Atharvan. This name seems to have 
been imposed to connect it with a venerated Indian family, and to 
give it the reputation of an antiquity which its real character could 
not justly claim. Like the Rik, it was apparently collected for pre- 
servation, and not like the other two, for liturgical use. It is of 
much more recent origin than any of the others and has never attained 
the degree of veneration in which the others are held. It is some- 
times called, also, the Brahma-Veda. This name seems preferable 
as giving some intimation of its character. The meaning of Brahma, 
in this connection, Prof. Whitney interprets to be “sacred utterance,” 
in the sense of a “charm” or “incantation.” The word is thus used 
in the body of the work, and with this interpretation its contents 
harmonize. Hence it may be looked upon as the Veda of incanta- 
tions; for they constitute its prominent characteristic. It contains 
about seven hundred and thirty hymns, which are divided into twenty 
books. The first eighteen books are arranged, not according to 
authorship nor subject, but according to the length of the hymns, the 
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shortest first. The nineteenth book is apparently supplementary to 
the first eighteen, being subsequent in the date of its collection, but 
similar in the kind of matter it contains. The twentieth book, which 
is the longest, is made up chiefly of extracts from the Rik, and seems 
to have been liturgical. The spirit of this Veda is superstitious and 
degenerate. The demons, which it invokes with prayers, are mis- 
chievous and misanthropic. Its origin would seem to have been 
more popular than priestly. 

The hymns, which have been above described, are called Mantra ; 
but belonging to the Vedas, and included under their several names 
are certain treatises or commentaries written in prose, which are 
called Brahmanas. The former is characterized by Prof. Whitney 
as “canonized text,” the latter as “canonized explication.” The 
Brahmanas sustain about the same relation to the hymns that the 
Hebrew Talmud does to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. They 
were composed by different schools of Vedic learning, and are regarded 
no less sacred than the more ancient hymns. 

The Vedic gods are grouped in three classes. In the hymns they 
are said to be “thrice eleven, eleven in the sky, eleven on earth, and 
eleven dwellers in the atmospheric waters” (7d. ¢., clouds). As the 
hymns confessedly belong to different chronological periods, it seems 
to me probable that the various deities to which they are inscribed 
had a corresponding periodical or local prominence. It is proved 
that Egyptian polytheism arose in this way. 

It is represented in the Indian mythology, as in the Greek, that 
the gods sprang from heaven and earth, Dyaus and Prithivi. The 
former signifies the sky, the latter the earth, as a broad plain. The 
Indian Dyaus or Dyaush-pitar is identical with the Greek Zeus or 
Zeus-pater, whom Hesiod describes as the grandson of Odpavde. The 
Greek Odpavés corresponds to the Indian Varuna. The corresponding 
Roman deities were Uranus and Jupiter. Varuna belonged to the 
class Adityas. According to Béhtlingk and Roth, the noun aditi, 
from which their name dditya comes, signifies infinity, especi- 
ally the “boundlessness of heaven.” Prof. Miller says it is “the 
earliest name invented to express the infinite.” Muir considers it 
“a, personification of universal, all-embracing nature or being.” Prof. 
Whitney says it signifies, literally, “ unharmableness, indestructi- 
bility,” and describes the deities to which it is applied, “as of an 
eternal, unapproachable nature.” Aditi is personified in the hymns 
as a king’s daughter, but she was never fully apotheosized. The 
Adityas were sleepless immortals. They were formless, infinite, and 
free from imperfection. They preserved mortals from sin, and pun- 
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ished guilt. Their special title was self-existent or spiritual (asura). 
This adjective is derived from the noun asu, “existence”; and the 
noun asu from the root as, to be, Eng. is. The Adityas were unap- 
proachable, spiritual beings. Varuna is >elieved to have been one of 
the oldest deities in the Vedic pantheon. His character is most 
noble. He “upholds heaven and earth.” He “ dwells in all worlds 
as sovereign ruler.” He “made the golden and revolving sun 
to shine in the firmament.” ‘The winds are his breath.” “He 
opened boundless paths for the sun, and hollowed out channels for 
the rivers.” His ordinances are fixed; through their operation the 
moon walks in brightness, and the stars which appear in the nightly 
sky, mysteriously vanish at daylight. His moral attributes may be 
inferred from the following extract from Miiller’s translation of the 
Rig-Veda: 


Let me not yet, Varuna, enter into the house of clay; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy. IfI go trembling like a cloud driven by the 
wind; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

Through want of strength, thou strong and high God, I have gone on 
the wrong shore; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy! Thirst came 
upon the worshipper, though he stood in the midst of the waters; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy! 

Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host ; whenever we break Thy law through thoughtlessness; have mercy, 
Almighty, have mercy ! 


In the number of hymns ascribed to him, Varuna is by no means 
80 prominent as Indra, who seems finally to have completely super- 
ceded him. Mitra and Varuna are invoked more frequently together 
than Varuna is invoked alone. This dual form of invocation is pre- 
served in the Avesta. The names of the other deities who are 
unmistakably classed as Adityas, are Daksha, Anga, Bhaga, and 
Aryaman. Daksha means “insight,” Anga, “attainment,” Bhaga, 
“fortune”; Aryaman is somewhat doubtful. It is often joined with 
the names of Mitra and Varuna, and probably means “protector.” 
Bhaga is the word which, among Sclavic nations, has come to mean 
“God.” In the Vedic writings neither of the four is conspicuous. 
Three others, whose title is not so clear from their character, are 
dignified as Adityas. The first of these is Savitur. The name 
signifies generator. It points to the quickening power which per- 
tains to sunlight. Vishnu is the sun in the three positions of rise, 
zenith and setting. Vishnu is the only one of the modern Hindu 
triad whose name is found in the Veda. Pushan is the nourisher. 
He protects and multiplies cattle. He is drawn by goats, and carries 
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an ox-goad. The Roman conception of “capricious fortune,” may 
possibly be found to have had its origin in connection with this myth. 
There are several Vedic representations of natural objects which it is 
impossible to decide, whether they were in their origin poetic or reli- 
gious. Such is Ushas (comp. Greek ’Hws, Latin Aurora,) the Dawn, 
to whom beautiful hymns are addressed. The ordinary name of the 
sun, Surya, is personified in a similar way. He is said to be “ golden- 
eyed,” “golden handed,” and “to drive a chariot drawn by seven 
golden steeds.” The Acvins (agvinau), two horsemen, are conspicuous 
figures in the hymns. They ride in a “golden chariot, all the parts 
of which are in threes.” They may be identified with the Greek 
Dioscuri. 

The chief god in the atmospheric domain is Indra. He is the most 
conspicuous of all the Vedic divinities. He is described as having 
“vigor in his body, strength in his arm, a thunderbolt in his right hand, 
and wisdom in his head.” He assumes the most beautiful forms. 
He is “ruddy-jawed,” “golden-haired,” ‘“golden-bearded,” and can 
assume any form at will. His thunderbolt is described as “ruddy,” 
“iron,” “four-angled,” “hundred-jointed,” and “ thousand-pointed.” 
He is fond of Soma-juice by which he is stimulated to warlike deeds. 
His two bellies are compared to two lakes which he is invited to fill 
with copious potations. Thus exhilarated he hurries off to encounter 
the demon Vritra, who extends himself over the face of the sky, 
darkens the sun, and withholds the waters from the earth. Heaven 
and earth quake at the crash of India’s thunder. The imprisoned 
waters are released, fall in torrents, fill the rivers, and roll to the 
ocean. To the same class, and subject to Indra’s control, belongs the 
Vayu and Vata the winds. Maruts or Rudras are spirits of the 
tempest, or storm-gods. They belong to Indra’s train. There is a 
certain connection between Rudra and the modern (iva. Their 
characters are similar. Both are fierce and cruel. Their historic 
relationship, or identity, however, has not yet been fully demon- 
strated. (iva is not mentioned as a god in the Vedas. The name 
signifies propitious. The terrible Rudra may have been invoked under 
this flattering address, till the epithet at length became an appellative. 

The chief divinity in the lowest or earthly domain was Agni, the 
god of fire. His name is closely allied to the Latin word for fire 
ignis. The first hymns in the Rik are addressed tohim. He derives 
his importance from his connection with the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
He is called “ the divine high-priest of sacrifice.” He is set by the 
other gods as a mediator for the human race. He bears aloft men’s 
offerings, and brings in return choicest blessings. In the night, when 
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the sun is gone, he is the only one of the gods abiding on earth, and 
illumining the dwellings of mortals. He is revealed in three forms; 
hence is called the son of the lightning, and that of the sun. His 
mother is also described as two bits of wood. Their ignition by fric- 
tion is a birth; the flame springs up in their lap; the kindler 
stretches forth his arms, above it, in astonishment! 

Many of the Vedic hymns distinctly teach the doctrine of a future 
life. The oldest form of sepulture was by burial in the ground. 


In earth’s broad unoppresive space, be thou, O dead, deposited ; 
The offerings thou hast made in life, let them drip honey for thee now. 


The origin of incremation is attributable to the worship of Agni. 
Agni was the sacred messenger between earth and heaven. What 
was duly placed upon his altar, and consumed by the flame, was 
believed to be borne away to the land where the spirit had gone before. 


Start onward! bring together all thy members; let not thy limbs be 
left, nor yet thy body; 

Thy spirit, gone before, now follow after; wherever it delights thee, go 
thou thither. 


The Zoroastrian religion stands next to the Vedic in historic im- 
portance. Among the beliefs which once held sway over the minds 
of men it holds a prominent place. It is intimately related to the 
growth of one of the most celebrated empires of antiquity, which 
extended from the Euphrates to the Indus, and from the Caucasian 
mountains on the north, to the Indian ocean on the south, embracing 
a colossal territory in the very centre of the habitable world. The 
Old Bactrian language, in which the literary monuments of the Zoro- 
astrian religion have been transmitted to us, bears some marks of a 
more remote antiquity than belongs to any other Indo-Germanic 
tongue. For example the characteristic ending of the ablative case 
in these languages, as is well known, was originally a dental ¢ or d. 
In the Greek it has entirely disappeared with the case itself. In the 
Latin it barely appears in the pronoun met, an old ablative affixed 
for emphasis to other pronouns. In the Sanskrit it is found in all 
the pronouns, in pronominal adjectives, and in one large class of 
nouns. But in the Old Bactrian there is scarcely a sign of decay ; 
the dental in its full form appears regularly in all classes of declina- 
ble words.’ Intrinsically the Zoroastrian religion was the noblest 
and purest ethnic religion which has been discovered. The morality 
which it enjoined was more than puritanical in its rigid severity. 
1 Spiegel’s Gram., 3 108, pp. 114, 115. 
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The conception of God which it taught was exalted, monotheistic, 
and spiritual. The practices which it inculcated, though sometimes 
degenerating into superstition were generally humane and beneficial 
to man. The sacred books of the Zoroastrian religion were obtained 
from the Parsis, a few communities of whom still exist on the western 
coast of India, near Surat. This, however, is not their native, but 
their adopted home. Their fatherland was ancient Bactria, in the 
north-eastern corner of the old Persian empire, a region now included 
in the territory of independent Tartary. 

Artaxerxes I, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, resuscitated 
the shattered kingdom of Persia. He and his house being native 
Persians, fostered everything Persian. By them, therefore, the old 
Zoroastrian religion was revived. For over four hundred years it 
received royal encouragement. But after this dynasty was over- 
thrown by the Mohammedan power, about the middle of the seventh 
century, the Parsis were subjected to a relentless persecution by their 
conquerors. Those who would not abandon the old religion were 
compelled to flee. Some found temporary respite from their persecu- 
tions in the fastnesses of the mountains; a company remained for a 
hundred years or more in the region of Kohistan. At length, when 
they felt themselves no longer secure in flight or concealment, they 
emigrated to the island of Ormus, where they remained fifteen years. 
Thence they removed again to the island Diu, south of the peninsula 
of Gujerat, where they remained nineteen years. Thence, again, they 
emigrated, and crossing the gulf of Cambay, settled in the region of 
Surat, where they have built up a flourishing colony. Some of their 
sacred books they profess to have lost in their wanderings and exile. 
They were, however, re-supplied by their Persian brethren, who 
remained in their native land in the region of Kerman. From them 
also they received teachers by whom they were fully taught the 
religious customs of their ancient forefathers, The Parsis are now 
nearly the only surviving adherents of the Zoroastrian religion. The 
Persian Gebers, in the region of Kerman and Yezd, from whom the 
Parsis received manuscripts and teachers a century ago, have since 
wasted away, or been converted to Mohammedanism. They were 
visited by Westergard in 1843. He hoped to obtain from them 
copies of their sacred books. They had nothing which was not 
already known, and would not part with anything valuable. 

The sacred canon of the Zoroastrian religion is properly called the 
Avesta. To this imperfectly explored realm of sacred literature the 
famous Frenchman, Anquetil-Duperron, an enthusiastic oriental 
scholar, first unbarred the entrance. He visited India, collected copies 
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of the text of all the sacred books which were venerated among the 
expatriated Parsis, secured the best interpretation of their meaning 
which their priests were able to give, and after seven years absence, re- 
turned to Paris in the spring of 1762, bearing the oriental manuscripts 
which he had collected. An account of his travels, and a translation 
of the documents was published in 1771, under the title ‘ Zend-Avesta, 
Ouvrage de Zoroaster.” His translation has since been discovered 
to be defective and often erroneous; nevertheless, for over fifty years 
._ it remained the source of nearly all which was known of the ancient 
Iranian religion. By an unfortunate misnomer the language in 
which the manuscripts were written has been called Zend. This is 
properly the name of the version into the Pehlevi or Huzvaresh lan- 
guage which occurs in the manuscripts intermingled with the original 
text. The text of the Avesta was found written in a character of 
Semitic origin. It is believed to be not older than the Christian era. 
Hence the present alphabet could not have been the original vehicle 
of its transmission. Previous to the establisment of the Sassanian 
dynasty the Zoroastrian religion suffered decline from foreign influ- 
ence and want of state patronage. But according to Persian tradition, 
Ardeshir, who revived it, collected a vast multitude of priests from 
all parts of his empire, and caused to be put in writing, what was 
recited by them from memory. This was the origin of our present 
text. The imperfect condition in which it exists, and the character 
in which it was written confirm this tradition. If any previous 
manuscripts ever existed, they have not come to light. If the Gathds 
were transmitted by oral tradition from generation to generation for 
a thousand years previous, it could have been done only by an organ- 
ized priesthood, drilled in departments, each reciting its appropriate 
portion. In regard to the Vedas, such a hypothesis would not seem 
tome unreasonable. Of the existence of alphabetic writing in Iran, at 
the remote age to which the words and forms of speech seem to point, 
there is no proof. According to the tradition the existing text was 
obtained from oral recitations. This was done after the ancient prestige 
of the system as the religion of the state had been lost, and many of the 
incentives to proficiency had been removed from the priests. It is im- 
portant to consider whether the channel through which the lore was 
committed to writing, after decay had come upon it from external 
causes, would not have been fully adequate for its previous transmission 
before the channel was obstructed or impaired. That the preservation 
of parchments, if they existed, would have been problematical is shown 
by the result; they have not reached us. It is not altogether impos- 
sible, therefore, that the Zoroastrian lore was first reduced to writing in 
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the character in which we find its oldest monuments. These are 
written, not like Sanskrit, from left to right, but like Hebrew and 
Syriac from right to left. Manuscripts are of two classes : one class con- 
tains the text, with a Pehlevi translation, of which there are two copies 
extant; the other, the pure text, of which there are some six copies, 
all manifestly from one undiscovered original. The two oldest and 
best manuscripts of the Yagna are accompanied with a Pehlevi trans- 
lation, and belong to the year A. D. 1323. Of the Vispered we have 
one, judged to be a transcript of the year 1258. Beside that alluded 
to above, the oldest copy of the Vendidad belongs to the year A. D. 
1617. The language in which the Zoroastrian writings were com- 
posed belongs to the Indo-Germanic class. In general structure it 
is quite like the Sanskrit. Its verbs and declinable words admit of 
the same grammatical classifications. It is so closely allied to the 
Vedic Sanskrit in inflections, laws of construction, and verbal affini- 
ties, that the study of the Vedas lent the key which was indispensable 
to the true interpretation of the Avesta. It is proposed by Prof. 
Whitney to call the ancient dialect in which it is written the Avestan, 
that the Pehlevi version of it may be called by its appropriate name, 
the Zend. But Prof. Spiegel in his “ Grammatik der Altbaktrischen 
Sprache,” has named the original the Old Bactrian. Intermingled 
with the Pehlevi, or Zend version, are passages in a more modern 
dialect called Pa-Zend or Parsi, which is an older form of the modern 
Persian language. It was thus from beneath the superincumbent 
layers of decayed languages that our knowledge of the Avesta had to 
be exhumed. Subsidiary to this, a Sanskrit version of the Yagna, 
which was made more than four centuries ago by two Parsi priests, 
brought to Paris by Anquital, was used by Eugene Burnouf, Professor 
of Sanskrit in the College de France, with signal success in interpre- 
ting the Zoroastrian texts. The labors of Prof. Frederick Spiegel, of 
Erlangen, Bavaria, have contributed very much to progress in this 
department of learning. To him and his pupils we are indebted for 
the most and best of the published works which are accessible to 
scholars. His “ Avesta de Heiligen Schriften der Parsen,” con- 
tains, in beautiful, legible character, the ground text, and a Huzva- 
resh translation. Vol. I (1853), contains the Vendidad; Vol. II 
(1858), the Yagna and Vispered. Translations of the same into Ger- 
man appeared in 1852 and 1859, and the Khordeh-Avesta in 1863. 
A commentary in two volumes appeared in 1865-68. Neriosengh’s 
Sanskrit version of the Yagna, and the first five Fargards of the Ven- 
didad was edited with notes in 1861. Spiegel published a grammar of 
the Parsi in 1851; of the Zend in 1856; and of the Old Bactrian in 
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1867; “Iran,” containing researches into the history, geography, 
and antiquities of the country between the Indus and the Tigris, was 
published in 1863; Iranian Archeology (“ Eranishe Alterthums- 
kunde”’), in 1871; and Oriental Studies in 1874. 

Next to Spiegel, and equally renowned for great learning, stand 
the names of Professors Roth and Haug, who have furnished impor- 
tant helps to students of the Zend and Pa-Zend languages. The whole 
of the Zoroastrian writings are included in two works, viz., the Ven- 
didad-Sadé, and the Khordeh-Avesta (lesser Avesta). But the follow- 
ing classification is that which has been adopted by Spiegel, viz., the 
Vendidad, the Yagna, the Vispered, and the Khordeh-Avesta. Of 
these the oldest is unquestionably the Yagna. 

The word Yagna, by derivation means “ offering” or “ sacrifice.” 
It is from the root yaj, and is identical in meaning with the Sanskrit 
noun yajna, a “sacrifice.” 

It sustains about the same relation to the rest of the Avesta as the 
Rig-Veda does to the other Vedas. It is divided into seventy-two 
(72) chapters. Of these, the first twenty-seven are liturgical; the 
next twenty-five are lyrical; and the rest are prayers and ascrip- 
tions of praise to Ahura Mazda, and all his beneficent powers. The 
second portion contains five groups of hymns, which are called 
GAthas, a word closely allied to the Sanskrit géta, a song. The dialect 
in which they are composed is more closely allied to the Vedic Sanskrit 
than any other portion of the Avesta. They are arranged according 
to their corresponding metres. The chanting of these hymns is a 
part of the service prescribed in the other books. Some of the for- 
mulas are in the same ancient dialect as the hymns. Perhaps these 
more ancient hymns and formulas constituted a more ancient liturgy. 
If is certain that the the Gathds are the oldest part of Iranian liter- 
ature. This is proved by their resemblance to Vedic hymns, both 
in the ideas which they contain, and especially in the antiquity of 
the dialect in which they are composed. There is, moreover, no al- 
lusion in them to what is contained in other parts of the Yagna, while 
the existence of the Gathd4s is implied, both in the other parts 
of the Yagna, and in all the rest of the Avesta. The following extract 
is from the 2nd Gatha, in the III division, No. xliii. 3-5, of Spiegel’s 
German translation. 


That ask I thee, tell me the right, O Ahura! 

Who was the father of the pure creatures from the beginning? 
Who hast created the way of the Sun, of the Stars? 

Who art thou that the Moon waxes and wanes? 

That, Mazda, and other things I wish to know. 
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That will I ask thee, tell me the right, O Ahura! 

Who upholds the Earth, and the unsupported ? 

So that they fall not. Who the waters and trees? 

Who has united swiftness with the winds and the clouds? 
Who, O Mazda, is the Creator of Voohu-mano (mankind) ? 
That will I ask thee, tell me the right, O Ahura! 

Who, working good, has made light as well as darkness? 
Who, working good, sleep and waking? 

Who the morning dawns, the noons, the nights? 


The Vispered consists of formulas of invocation. The term is ety- 
mologically said to signify “ to all Lords,” because it consists of invo- 
cations addressed to them. It is hardly to be regarded as a distinct 
book of itself. It is rather a liturgical supplement to the Yagna. It 
is principally a series of repeated invitations to Ahura-Mazda, and 
the good genii to be present at the solemnities. It was never recited 
by the priests by itself, but always in connection with portions of the 
Yagna or Vendidid. Both of these are combined with it so as to 
form a liturgy, which is used by the Parsis. It is called by them 
Vendidat-Sadé, that is, pwre or unmixed. 

The Vendidad is different in the character of its contents from either 
of the above. Its name indicates its most prominent feature. The 
title “ Vendidad” is said to be a corruption of the phrase, vt daeva 
ddta, which means, “ Law against the demons.” It teaches how a 
man may keep himself from such impurities as expose him to the 
assaults of malicious spirits. The most of these are ceremonial defile- 
ments. Contact with adead body is specially to be avoided. There are, 
therefore, many rules for guarding personal purity, or recovering it 
when lost. The form of instruction is colloquial. The work is written 
in the form of questions and answers. Ahura Mazda, the Supreme 
Deity, is the teacher, and Zarathustra, is the interrogating pupil who 
receives the responses. The Supreme God delineated in the Avesta is 
Ahura-Mazda, “ Wise One,” who is adored as the Creator, glorious 
in majesty, greatness, goodness, beauty, strength, intelligence and holi- 
ness. It seeems from the Gath4s, that in the most ancient time he 
alone was worshipped as God ; but afterwards other beings were asso- 
ciated with him as his ministers, who came at length to be worshipped 
with divine honors, yet always subordinate to him. These ministers 
were said to be seven, and called Amésha-Cpenta, Immortal Holy 
Ones. They seem to correspond to the Vedic Adityas. Vohu-mané 
was the protector of all living creatures, <Asha-Vahista was the 
genius who presided over fire. Khshathra Vairya was the lord and 
protector of metals. (penta Armaiti presided over the soil, and 
gave wisdom to those who cultivated it. Haurvat was lord of the 
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waters; Ameretat of the trees; they are generally named together. 
Cradsha completes the number, but is found only in the later mytho- 
logy. Anciently, Ahura-Mazd& seems to have been counted in as the 
first of the seven celestial Powers. 

Each of these was believed to have his special antagonist among the 
malicious powers. The chief of these was Angra-Mainyas (“ Sinful- 
minded”). He was the opponent of Ahura-Mazd&. The opponent 
of Véhu-mané was Aké-mané. Andar was the opponent of the lord 
of fire. Qawrva withstood Khshathra-Vairya in the working of 
metals. Likewise, each of the good powers had an inferior but formi- 
dable adversary, whence sprouted the subsequent system of dualism. 

The date of the composition of these books is still in debate. That 
they were not all contemporaneous is generally agreed, and seems 
sufficiently manifest from their internal characteristics. The people 
who became the proprietors of India, and the people who founded the 
old Persian empire, undoubtedly had a common origin. Iran and 
India were once of one blood and of one speech. This is shown by 
the similarity of the two languages, and by remarkable correlations 
in their religion. The Vedic dialect strongly resembles the Avestan. 
The alphabets are totally unlike; but the general structure of the 
languages is thesame. Both employ the same eight cases in declen- 
sion, with similar endings; verbs admit of the same classification with 
like root changes and flexion-endings. There are many words which 
have close resemblances in sound and meaning. The pronouns are 
much alike. The Sanskrit [(aham), corresponds to the old Bactrian 
I (azem); the Sanscrit sa, s4, tat, English, he, she, it, to the old Bac- 
trian ho, hd, tad; in both of which the principle difference consists 
in substituting the aspirate for asibilant. The Sanskrit for father is 
the stem pitri, nominative, pité; in old Bactrian, Nominative, pata 
and pitd ; brother in Sanscrit is bhratri, nominative, bhrdta ; in old 
Bactrian, Nominative, brdta, from the stem bratare. The word for 
water (apa), is the same in both. The word for dwelling was un- 
doubtedly pronounced the same in both languages, Sanskrit ziti, old 
Bactrian, kshiti, from which I conjecture came our English city. 
Very many roots in both languages are identical, as bu, be, yuj, join, 
da, give. 

The dominant idea of the Avestan religion was purity. In the 
earliest time this purity was moral, but it gradually developed 
stronger ritualistic tendencies. “ Purity is the best thing for men 
after birth. This is the purity, O Zarathustra, the Mazda-yagnian 
law: he who keeps himself pure by good thoughts, words and works.” 
Hence this religion became, in its practical working, one of the most 
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relentless systems of legalism whirh has ever been developed. Its 
only theoretical expiation was a return to law. 


Deeds which are inexpiable forever, can be atoned for by reverence 
for the Mazd4-yacnian law, if wicked deeds are not committed again. It 
takes away deceit. It takes away the murder of a pure man. It takes 
away the burying of the dead. It takes away theunatonable sin. It takes 
away the high-swollen guilt. It takes away all sin that one commits. 


The religious coincidences are more striking and suggestive. The 
Avestan Amesha-Qpentas (Deathless, Holy ones), correspond to the 
Vedic Adityas. Ahura-Mazd can be no other than the Vedic Va- 
runa; Mithra in the Avesta is Mitrain the Rig-Veda. The Iranian 
daevas (demons), are Indian devas (divinities), which shows that the 
two peoples, once one, separated iu religious hostility. It is gener- 
ally believed that Zarathustra, the Iranian prophet, was the author 
of the Gathds, and the oldest Fargards in the Vendidad, and that 
he flourished some time after the schism between the two peoples 
took place. 

“The Comparative History of Religions” by Professor Moffatt, is 
a work of sterling value. The range of thought is broad, but the 
course of argument is “right onward,” from the beginning of the 
first to the end of the second volume. The first volume, which was 
published in 1871, is devoted largely to a description of the sacred 
books of the most famous ancient religions. So far as Vedic and 
Avestan religion is concerned, he traverses the same field which is 
treated more fully in Professor Whitney’s essays. His purpose is 
philosophical. Hence he takes into view the great historic nations 
of antiquity. He sets forth succinctly what is known of the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians, so far as it has been gleaned from the pic- 
torial inscriptions on monuments, tombs and temples, and from the 
funereal ritual as it is set forth in the Book of the Dead. The ancient 
monuments of the Assyrians are briefly examined ; but very much 
progress has been made in this direction since the first volume of our 
author appeared. “Greater facility in reading the language of the 
the Assyrian writing,” has more than verified the author’s anticipa- 
tions.2 The tablets of baked clay, written in cuneiform letters, prove 
to be among the most ancient and valuable of historic monuments. 

The oldest Chinese writings are their sacred books. They are of 
two classes, the canonical and the philosophical. Five books, called 


King, constitute the first class. It is believed by those who venerate 
1 Vol. I, Fargard iii. 89-94 


2 Records of the Past. Assyrian texts, Vol. I. Translations. 8. Bagster and Sons, 
London: 1874. 
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these writings, that their authors possessed “a goodness and wisdom 
which has never since been vouchsafed to man.” These books are 
severally named the Yih, the Shoo, the Shee, the Le-ke, and the Ch 
unt's-ew. All these, except the last, belong to a higher antiquity 
than the age of Confucius, who edited them, and gave them the sanc- 
tion of his own authority. The oldest extant authorities in regard to 
the religions of the world, are the Hebrew Sacred Canon or Genesis, 
the Rig-Veda, the Avesta, the Egyptian remains, and the Chinese 
Shoo-king. All the facts which can be ascertained from existing 
monuments indicate monotheism to have been the primzeval religion. 
The ancient polytheisms of the world approach the nearest to unity 
of conception in the period of their highest antiquity, and became 
more complex as they progressed. These all concur in presenting the 
conception of one Supreme Ruler of the Universe, who is personal, 
spiritual, everywhere present and almighty. From primeval theism 
development in all cases tended to sacerdotalism, ritualism, polythe- 
ism, and idolatry. 

The religious phenomena of the world furnish an important part 
of human history. The attempts which have been made to explain 
them are various. There are perhaps five’ general methods of solu- 
tion, which represent prominent schools of philosophy. According to 
Comte, Gall, and Spurzheim, religion has its origin in superstition, 
or in fears arising from ignorance. The philosopher Epicurus was 
the originator of this view so far as its history can be traced. He 
thought he found an explanation of the universality of the religious 
susceptibility in man by attributing it to “ phantoms of the mind 
generated by fear.” 

According to Hegel, Kant, and the pantheistic school, the pheno- 
mena of religion are the result of a perpetual process or evolution 
which unfolds itself from the Absolute (die Idee) in nature, mind, 
history, religion and philosophy. 

According to Jacobi, Schliermacer, Nitzch, and Mansel, religion 
arises from a spontaneous feeling of dependence and obligation, which 
is variously called faith, intuition, inspiration, or special faculty. 

According to Cousin, religion has its origin, not in a feeling, but 
in the spontaneous apperceptions of intuitive Reason, which is the 
faculty or organ of religion in the human spirit. 

The hypothesis of the fifth class of philosophers assumes that our 
ideas of religion had their origin in external revelation, which was 
addressed to the moral nature of man; but that in consequence of 
the deterioration of the human spirit through sin, religion degener- 
1 Christianity and Greek Philosophy, by B. F. Cocker, D. D. 1870. 
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ated into superstition wherever the waning light of divine revelation 
was not renewed by successive disclosures. 

This last is the theory of Prof. Moffatt’s work. Hence he assigns 
a large place to hereditary ideas in the most ancient systems, and 
believes that those systems contained the most truth in the period of 
their highest antiquity. Hence he discovers in the oldest historic 
religions, proofs of the existence of an anterior primeval Revelation. 
In this view he seems to follow Miller, so far as Vedic literature is 
concerned, who says: “ The idea of God, though never entirely lost, 
had been clouded over by errors. The names given to God had been 
changed to gods, and their real meaning had faded away from the 
memory of man.” Prof. Whitney, on the other hand, seems inclined 
to regard monotheism in every case as “the result of reflection, com- 
parison and combination.” ‘A monotheism of natural origin, not 
preceded by and growing out of a polytheism,” he considers incon- 
ceivable. The possibility of primeval revelation he does not deny; 
but we do not infer that he judged it worthy of the special emphasis 
which Professor Moffatt has given it. 

Nothing is more completely demonstrable from the history of the 
human race, than that the nature of man is fundamentally and essen- 
tially religious. As an army’s line of march can be tracked by its 
extinct camp-fires, so the career of our race can be traced along the 
ages by the monumental remains of human religiousness. In all 
lands are strewed the remains of temples, altars, and statues of gods 
and goddesses. Successive generations of misguided worshipers have 
lived and passed away; but the stony forms of the imaginary gods 
which idolatry reared and worshiped, and the hymns which were 
composed and chanted before idolatry was known remain as expo- 
nents of the religious proclivities of their votaries. 

We may therefore reasonably hope to find adequate provision made 
by our Creator to meet and satisfy our innate religious proclivity. If 
God is true, nothing but truth will satisfy the religious craving of 
the human spirit. How then can truth be attained in religion? How 
can we know the true religion from false systems? How can we 
tell the divine system from human systems? 

There is a remarkable difference between the material works of 
God and the handiwork of man. Take any human production and 
place it beside a work of God, and the difference is at once apparent. 
Compare the Pyramids of Egypt and the Andes of South America. 
Is there any doubt who built Cheops, and who reared Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi? Is there any question as to who built the Chinese 
wall and who piled up the Himalaya mountains? Yonder flows 
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the Erie Canal and there the Hudson River. Is there any doubt in 
regard to which is artificial and which is natural? Is there not 
always a distinguishable difference between what is human in its ori- 
gin and what is divine? There must be a similar difference between 
a religion made by man, and a religion ordained by God. All truth 
bears the unique image and inimitable superscription of its divine 
Author. In our intercomparison of religions, each system is to be 
judged of by the representations which are contained in the sacred 
books that were employed by its votaries. The ancient Vedic religion 
is not to be confounded with modern Brahmanism ; the Avestan re- 
ligion is not to be assumed to have been identical with that of the 
modern Parsis; nor is the Christianity of the New Testament to be 
confounded with the heterogeneous conglomerate of heathenism and 
Christianity which appears in the Church of Rome, and in various 
modern sects. The lack of suitable discrimination here, we consider 
to be the blunder of Mr. Clark in his “Ten Great Religions.” Hence 
the crowning good which he seems to find in Christianity, is its 
catholicity. We have heard of a physician who had a large demijohn 
into which he used to put all the orts of his pharmacy, and when he 
came upon a case which baffled his diagnosis, he gave the patient a 
dose from the old demijohn. The catholicity of Christianity does not 
arise from the heterogeneous and variable character of its elements. 
Christianity is the most inflexible and uncompromising of all reli- 
gions. It is relentlessly hostile to every other system. Even its 
divine Founder claimed not the right to enunciate any of its doctrines 
as different from what he proclaimed them to be.! He spoke as he 
did because exact truth is unalterable, and never allows compromise 
with error. Herein Christianity wears the badge of a true system. 

The great problem of all religions is to get rid of sin. The simplest 
of all plans is to prevent its commission. Every religion, therefore, 
arrays itself more or less to prevent the commission of sin. Hence 
the idea of law is essential to religion. Hence also, in many religions 
arise artificial rewards and punishments which aim at the prevention 
of sin. According to the prominence of the moral element in reli- 
gion does it appeal to the rational elements of human nature. The 
observance of right law seems reasonable. Hence a class of religions 
is found in the world which may properly be denominated rational- 
istic. Of this class, the Zoroastrian religion in the period of its 
early development may be taken as a representative type. 

But notwithstanding all prohibitions and restraints, sin is a fact so 
palpable and universal, that it demands recognition, even in the 

1 John vii. 17, 18. 
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sternest systems. Hence arises the demand for expiation. In most 
gentile religions expiation is affected by the performance of merito- 
rious acts. Ifthe moral convictions are predominantly regnant, the 
mode of expiation will be moral; in proportion as the esthetic sensi- 
bilities have a relative ascendency over conscience the mode of expia- 
tion will be ceremonial. In the Avesta, the atonements prescribed 
belong principally to the former class ; they consist in acts of benefi- 
cence, in killing noxious vermin, in agricultural improvements, in 
giving presents to pure men. In the Vedas, expiation is of the latter 
kind, mostly ceremonial; it consists in the due observance of cere- 
monies, whose worth depends on the exactitude of their performance. 
Hence arises the necessity for a trained priesthood, to— 


Work the rite, as bids the law, 
Without omission, slip or flaw." 


Of this class of religions the Vedic is the representative type. It 
is pre-eminently ritualistic, as the Avestan is rationalistic. To one 
or the other of these two representative classes belong all mundane 
religions. Buddhism, especially in the period of its early develop- 
ment, is rationalistic. Chinese Tauism is ethical, and belongs to the 
same class in this respect as Buddhism. Ancient Sadducism, Grecian 
Stoicism, and all the Christian sects who set aside or modify the 
teachings of divine revelation on speculative grounds, belong to the 
same class. On the other hand, Brahmanism is a full-grown repre- 
sentative of a ritualistic religion. Here also belong ancient Phari- 
seeism, the popular idolatries of the old Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans, the Church of Rome, and all those Christian sects which 
practice rites that are impliedly propitiatory, and not simply precep- 
tive. All such religions, however much of truth they may contain, 
possess one common characteristic which indicates their mundane 
origin. In all rationalistic, and in all ritualistic religions, there is 
such a correspondence between the highest conception which they 
embody, and the capabilities which men are known to possess, as 
always marks a product of the human mind. Rationalism assumes 
that man needs only what man can do. Its chief appliances are 
Reason, Conscience, Law. It contemplates nothing beyond human 
resources. Hence the system is manifestly human in its origin. 

In like manner the appliances of Ritualism consist in what man can 
do, viz., rites, pilgrimages, washings, gifts and prayers. This system is 
manifestly human in its origin, because it contemplates nothing beyond 
what man can do. The substance of all religions consists in the 

1The Ramayan of Valmiki. 1 Canto XII. 
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varied combination of legal and piacular elements. The former 
appeal to the rational powers, the latter to the emotional sensibilities. 

The religion of the New Testament is distinguishable from all human 
systems by the prominence which is therein assigned to divine agency. 
The scheme is shown to be divine in conception because it embodies 
and anticipates divine resources. Divine agency is the central idea 
of the system. The Babe which was born in Bethlehem of Judea was 
both human and divine. This presents a unique conception. Is not 
the thought as marvellous as the fact! The Son of God for a sin- 
offering is a divine idea, because it rests in Almighty agency for its 
accomplishment. Men could think of offering to God what they 
possess—their sheep, their oxen, or themselves, They have nothing 
to suggest the possibility of a divine expiation. Human systems are 
made of human thoughts; it is only the divine mind which can fathom 
and lay open to human apprehension the infinite resources of the 
Triune God. Divine Love is the badge of a divine system. According 
to the best of human systems, God’s love is either limited or partial 
—the conception that he loves us enough to die in our behalf is super- 
human. Regeneration is a supernatural change of heart. The con- 
ception of such a renovation does not form a part of a man-made 
religion, because men have nothing to suggest the idea of such a 
spiritual transformation of character. The Holy Spirit is not in the 
category of human appliances ; but it is one of the rudimentary truths 
of the New Testament that men must be born again. 

Thus the Resources which the New Testament contemplates and 
wields are not simply colossal, they are God-like and infinite. Herein 
the religion which it teaches is unlike any other system. The factors 
which it embodies are superhuman ; hence the origin of their concep- 
tion was supernatural. 

The Receptivity of the human spirit, to which the gospel professes 
to appeal, is different from that which is addressed by any other 
system of religion. Men are universally recognized as possessing the 
reasoning faculty. It is an essential part of the natural endowment 
of man. In respect to religion, this endowment is of the utmost 
service. Without it, indeed, man would not be a religious being, nor 
a fit subject of moral government. Nevertheless, it is worthy of 
notice that the gospel is not addressed, like an argument, primarily 
and principally to our reasoning powers. In science the logical 
faculty stands pre-eminent. Here special endowment lifts its possessor 
+o special privilege, to high attainment in scientific researches. But 
logical capacity does not confer any primordial advantage on its 
possessor in grasping the doctrines of the New Testament; for it does 
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not consist of a series of propositions to be demonstrated, nor of 
hypotheses to be verified. 

Moreover, men are universally recognized as capable of forming 
moral judgments. The human Conscience is the legal faculty in 
man. Without it he would not be amenable to law, either human 
or divine. Most, if not all, human systems of religion appeal prima- 
rily to the Conscience of their votaries. Obligation is their regnant 
motive power. The services which they inculcate are expressed in 
codes of requirement and prohibition which appeal to the human 
sense of ought or ought not. Hence all heathen religions live in the 
convictions of their devotees. But the gospel, as unfolded in the 
New Testament, is not addressed primarily to the human conscience. 
There are indeed moralities inculcated in the New Testament which 
appeal powerfully to the moral sense of mankind; but the duties of 
this kind which are taught in the New Testament are not the distinc- 
tive features of the system of righteousness which it unfolds. 

Another natural endowment to which some religions appeal is the 
esthetic sensibility. The exercise of the esthetic sensibilities is near 
akin to worship. The religious taste may be so developed by educa- 
tion as powerfully to modify the decisions of the natural moral sense. 
Hence, in some religions the taste seems to dominate the conscience. 
Ceremonial law overrides the moral. Ritual is held more sacred 
than moral obligation. Pictures and pomps and priestly perform- 
ances are practically more potent than reason, law, conscience and 
God. This strange ascendency of the formal over the moral takes 
place whenever rites acquire piacular efficiency. 

All human philosophies and mundane religions appeal primarily 
to one or the other of the above enumerated susceptibilities of the 
human spirit. All systems of philosophy appeal pre-eminently to 
reason; rationalistic systems of religion appeal to reason and con- 
science ; ritualistic systems to taste and conscience. But the religion 
of the New Testament, while it sustains a subordinate relation to these 
universally recognized susceptibilities of the human spirit is addressed 
mainly to a peculiar receptivity called into action originally by the 
gospel itself. This is called Faith. Faith is created in the soul by 
the impact of revealed truth on the heart. The New Testament 
teaches that “all men have not faith ”"—“ that faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God”— that the unregenerate man does 
not discern spiritual truth — that these mysteries are hid from the 
wise and prudent, and are revealed unto babes—and that faith is not 
a natural innate capacity, but is generated and evoked by the power 
of God. The receptive sensibility to which the gospel is addressed 
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is claimed as peculiarly its own. The distinctive doctrines of the New 
Testament are not addressed to the Reason, nor to the Taste, nor to the 
Conscience, but to Faith. This susceptibility is not recognized in any 
other system, but it is the badge of this. If Faith is a reality, then 
the system to which it appertains is divine; for no other than a 
divine system would appeal to a spiritual receptivity which does not 
exist in the soul till it is evoked by divine power through the instru- 
mentality of the truth. Ifthe reality of Faith be denied, how shall 
we account for the unique conception unfolded in the Scriptures, and 
duplicated in the consciousness of the adherents of the Faith-System ? 


J. CoLvER WIGHTMAN. 
Taunton, Mass. 








SCIENTISTS AND THEOLOGIANS: HOW 
THEY DISAGREE AND WHY. 


III. Causes of Theological Pessimism. 


i the preceding numbers we have pointed out the existence of an 

actual disagreement of considerable dimensions between scientists 
and theologians, and we have partly accounted for this by tracing 
out the causes of scientific skepticism. It remains to complete the 
explanation by exhibiting the causes of theological pessimism, or the 
tendency among theologian to distrust science and to take it always, 
and in all respects, at its worst. 

The sole inherent cause of this tendency is vis inertia. This 
phrase is, indeed, somewhat ambiguous, and we affect plain speaking 
in general; but the ambiguity is an advantage upon this occasion. 
Theologians may render the phrase by that eminently respectable 
English equivalent, conservatism, while the scientists, more literal 
but less complimentary, will translate, the force of sluggishness, and 
thus will both be suited—at least as well satisfied as opposing parties 
usually are when it is sought to unite them upon a Janus-faced plat- 
form. Let it not be forgotten, however, in this play of words, that 
there is here a real underlying cause, call it by whatever name you 
like—a cause which operates somewhat after the following fashion. 
Certain masters of theological and metaphysical reasoning have in 
former days cast the methods and formulas of theology in definite 
molds, and crystallized its doctrines in certain regular and sym- 
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metrical forms. Apologetics has been constructed as the science of 
answering certain definite objections to Christianity by a certain 
established course of argument. It is exceedingly irksome to pull 
down and reconstruct this carefully finished fabric on account of 
advances in knowledge made by the world at large—to recast the 
good old familiar arguments, or throw them overboard as wholly 
obsolete, and frame new ones to meet the modern forms of objection. 
Theologians naturally do not feel, at least they do not manifest, any 
overwhelming gush of gratitude to modern science for putting them 
to all this trouble. They heartily wish that the world would drop 
back into the comfortable jog-trot of former days, and not compel 
them to stretch their legs so uncomfortably in order to keep up; and 
they strongly suspect that dapper fellow, modern science, of being 
the ringleader in this unseemly and undignified steeple-chase. 

Dr. McCosh defends conservatism in theology; it is not for theo- 
logians to be running after every upstart theory of modern science, 
and re-adjusting a system which it has taken ages to perfect, for the 
sake of reconciling it with the hair-brained speculations of yester- 
day’s dreamer. Be it so; conservatism is as necessary as radicalism 
in human affairs; and if conservatism must exist, somebody must be 
a conservative. But the conservative has no business to be angry 
with the radical for existing also, or to charge him with revolutionary 
designs which he does not in the least entertain. Moreover, we sub- 
mit whether there is not great danger of over-acting the role of a 
conservative; whether it is not too easy a method of disposing of 
troublesome theories of the opposition to label them the “ hair-brained 
speculations of yesterday’s dreamer;” whether the ease and con- 
venience of this method do not constitute a temptation to use it alto- 
gether too often; and, finally, whether theologians do not in fact 
yield to this temptation, and sometimes grossly over-do this part. 
Even when the part of a conservative is acted with judgment and 
good taste, the actor need not be surprised if his efforts are not 
appreciated. The world does not always discriminate nicely between 
the genuine conservative and the old fogy; and in their determina- 
tion not to be bored by the latter, the audience may sometimes hiss 
one of the former off the stage. But while this indiscriminate 
hostility is a fact, let us guard ourselves against becoming a party to 
it. Let us concede all that properly belongs to the defenders of that 
which has been long and firmly grounded in the veneration of men. 
It is as true of institutions as of individuals that the hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness. The busy 
money-getting modern world would be all the better for a little more 
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reverence for the antique. Especially in American society there is 
both a restlessness and a rawness which a greater regard for the 
accumulated wisdom of pre-existent humanity, embodied in estab- 
lished social, civil and religious institutions, would go far to counter- 
act. The clergy, as representatives of that most solidly grounded 
and venerable of all institutions, the Christian religion, must always 
be foremost in supplying this needed element of restfulness, docility 
and reverence. The only pity is that they are apt to possess the 
virtue somewhat in excess, and thus to suspect and distrust every 
new thing, and deprecate every proposed change. Human institu- 
tions, like living organisms, tend toward a rigidity of structure which 
will not readily adjust itself to changes of environment. The requisite 
plasticity for continued existence under new conditions is secured 
only at the cost of some friction, some rasping and cracking of the 
stiffened sinews; and the resulting pain and expenditure of recupera- 
tive energy are charged up against that which caused the change of 
environment, instead of the native defects of organization. Thus 
results much of the petulance and fault-finding exhibited by theo- 
logians towards modern science. 

The sole extraneous cause of theological pessimism is scientific 
skepticism. The general prevalence of skeptical tendencies among 
the representatives, especially among the leaders, of modern science 
is naturally a far more effective cause of distrust and suspicion and 
hatred on the part of theologians than their own inherent conser- 
vatism. It is enough to unsettle weak nerves, or strong ones for 
that matter, to see the power of infidelity over scientists—enough to 
generate in the mind of any Christian doubts whether a tree so loaded 
with bitter fruit is not corrupt to the very core. It is only when we 
keep in view the extraneous causes of the general rejection of Christi- 
anity by men of science, that we can help feeling that either Christi- 
anity is radically wrong, or science is radically wrong. Theologians do 
not keep these causes in view—do not remember their own responsi- 
bility for the existence of the most efficient of them, and many will 
not probably be willing to see them when pointed out; and, as they 
cannot admit the first alternative, they are forced upon the last, 7. e., 
that science is radically wrong. 

This conclusion is the more likely to be reached if the party con- 
cerned falls in with the exaggerated pictures of the nature and extent 
of the breach between science and religion which are so current, and 
which we have endeavored to replace by a more moderate and truth- 
ful statement of the case. We have sought to show that the disa- 
greement is only partial—in its worst form only exists between the 
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extremists of both parties. Any candid statement of the facts, how- 
ever, looks sufficiently portentous; and when we consider that the 
theologian usually meets with and accepts the exaggerated rather 
than the moderate and judicious statement of the prevalence of skep- 
ticism among men of science, it cannot surprise us that he is often 
found to have a strong inclination towards pessimism. Let it be 
remembered that there are two parties who are inclined to emphasize 
the antagonism of science and Christianity, namely, skeptics and 
pessimists. If we go to either of these for our information, we shall 
be likely to get a very much over-drawn, and wholly erroneous repre- 
sentation of the extent of this antagonism. Thus a prominent 
American scientist, himself a skeptic, having a wide acquaintance 
with men of his class on both sides of the Atlantic, assured the writer 
that he knew not one scientist in Europe, and very few in America, 
and they of no national celebrity, who were evangelical Christians. 
This was, no doubt, a sincere and truthful statement, but it indicated 
the character of his friends rather than the proportion of skeptics 
among scientists generally. 

It is often a matter of great difficulty, if not wholly impossible, to 
classify an individual scientist in respect to his religious views; hence 
the impossibility of stating with numerical exactness the strength of 
the skeptical party. The better class of doubters are apt to be re- 
ticent respecting their religious opinions. No profound thinker ever 
was found making a parade of his skepticism or atheism. It is only 
the shallow and blatant pretenders to the name of scientists that 
make a boast of their hostility to religion. Owing to this reticence of 
the real scientists gross misunderstandings as to the actual views of 
certain individuals often arise. Thus Agassiz has been thought by 
many to be an orthodox Christian because he was the great champion 
against Darwin; and the latter to be an infidel because he is the 
leading advocate of evolution by natural selection. The reverse 
statement of the religious attitude of these two men is nearer the 
truth. The real views of Agassiz respecting Christianity may be 
gathered from the following extract from his address delivered on 
the centennial anniversary of the birth of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
an extract which exhibits also the actual position of that pre-eminently 
great man, about whom there have been as many and as contradic- 
tory misconceptions as about Agassiz himself. Speaking of Hum- 
boldt’s religious conviction Agassiz says: 


He had too great regard for truth, and he knew too well the Aryan 
origin of the traditions collected by the Jews, to give his countenance 
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to any creed based upon them. Indeed, it was one of his aims to free 
our civilization from the pressure of Jewish traditions. 


This passage fixes the real status of both these men; but one might 
search in vain in the writings of either of them for another decided 
expression of opinion for or against Christianity. The truth is, as 
we have indicated in the first article of this series, the typical 
scientist is a silent doubter, but not a confirmed infidel. The uncer- 
tainty as to the real numerical strength of infidelity consequent upon 
this reticence, gives rise to many misconceptions respecting scientists 
in general, as well as respecting individuals; and, as objects look 
larger in a fog, so the extent of unbelief is apt to be magnified rather 
than under-estimated by reason of this uncertainty. So far as it is 
true that the majority of scientists are either incipient or confirmed 
skeptics, so far is it natural and inevitable that theologians should 
think ill of science and its representatives—natural and perhaps 
inevitable, we say, but even upon the condition stated it is not justi- 
fiable; for this sad result has been brought about largely by their 
own blunders. Their excessive and unwarrantable distrust of science 
has generated distrust of themselves and their cause; this again has 
generated in them new increments of distrust and suspicion. Skep- 
ticism and pessimism have thus acted and reacted, and have been by 
turns cause and effect of each other. 

It is not alone the extent of skepticism among scientists that has 
operated as a cause of pessimism. Its quality has been even more 
offensive than its quantity. Its most noticeably offensive elements 
are aggressiveness, factious opposition and intermeddling, contemptu- 
ousness, arrogance and bombast. 

As to the first characteristic, whether it is good or bad, righteous 
or wicked, depends wholly upon the stand-point from which it is 
viewed. Aggressiveness is always a bad quality in an enemy, but a 
very commendable one in an ally. The aggressiveness of an infidel 
scientist is sheer unmitigated badness in the eyes of the theologian ; 
and the scientist returns the feeling with compound interest as he 
witnessess the fanatical aggressiveness of the Christian zealot. There 
is no doubt a large supply of this martial quality on both sides. The 
all but inexhaustible reservoir of combativeness in human nature is 
freely drawn upon by both parties. The lovers of a scrimmage are 
never likely to. be disappointed when they patronize that establish- 
ment in which the infidel scientist and the Christian theologian 
are “stars.” 

In respect to the factious opposition and intermeddling of scientists, 
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we refer to improper and mistaken methods of resistance upon their 
part, similar to the wrong methods practiced by theologians in oppo- 
sition to scientific doctrines. In treating of these theological methods 
of resistance we found occasion to commend them so far as they were 
calm and scholarly, and conducted through proper channels, but to 
condemn them so far as they were crude, hasty, unduly heated, 
malignant, based on misapprehensions of the views and motives of 
antagonists, and characterized by distinctively theological principles 
and prejudices. The same qualities which are commendable in efforts 
to stay the progress of scientific doctrines which theologians esteem 
false, are also commendable in the opposition made by scientists to 
theological dogmas which they esteem false; and bad qualities in the 
one case are in like manner, and to the same degree, bad in the other. 
The same rules will apply to both, and, as a matter of fact, these 
rules are violated about as often’ by one party as the other. An 
angry and boisterous manner is always impolitic and in bad taste, 
and especially so in the discussion of such questions as are at issue 
between scientists and theologians. 

The faults most commonly observed in the conduct of the scientific 
side of this debate are insufficient preparation, misapprehensions of 
the views of antagonists, and the use of unlawful weapons. We have 
seen how, according to Dr. Hitchcock, a theologian used to prepare 
himself for writing a book against geologists. He galloped through 
a treatise or a volume on geology “not so much with a view of 
understanding the subject, as of finding contradictions and untenable 
positions.” The same description will apply to the average skeptic 
when he contemplates a raid upon Christianity. He gallops through 
a volume of theology, or some portion of the Scriptures, for the sole 
purpose of finding contradictions and untenable position; and, as the 
believers in ghosts are the ones who see them, so he is sure to find 
in some form what he is searching after. His work will, of course, 
like that of the theologian described by Hitchcock, abound in “strik- 
ing misapprehensions of facts and opinions,” and all the other faults 
which are inherent in a hasty and ill-considered production. 

It is true that a few of the enemies of Christianity, such as Strauss 
and Renan, have toiled long and earnestly at their work, and this 
alone has made them the great leaders of their party. Even they, 
however, are not free from gross misconceptions and unscholarly per- 
versions of texts and doctrines. But as for the common rabble of 
infidel essayists, they know little and care less what Christian doc- 
trines really are; if they can more effectually point a satire by setting 
up a caricature instead of the real Christ, or a parody upon some 
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doctrine instead of the real doctrine, they have neither the sense of 
justice and fair dealing, nor the severe scholarly taste, sufficiently 
developed to restrain them. 

But the gravest fault of skeptical scientists is the use of unlawful 
weapons of controversy. In the discussion of such questions as 
evolution in the scientific arena, and the validity of the Christian 
miracles in the theological arena, a strong bias either for or against 
the supernatural is a radical disqualification for any calm and judicial 
weighing of evidence—for any impartial trying of the issue, and ren- 
dering a trustworthy decision. This disqualification clings to at 
least nine out of every ten scientists of this generation who have 
entered the theological arena, and so far makes all their work in that 
line unreliable. Considered simply as a rhetorical blemish, or logical 
fallacy, it vitiates the conclusions of those undeniably great men and 
profound thinkers who have been foremost in the historical criticism 
of the gospels. It is not at all surprising then when the great 
champions of scientific skepticism fall into such blunders, their fol- 
lowers should repeat them in the most exaggerated forms, and with 
the most irritating pertinacity. Nor is it surprising that such mis- 
taken methods of opposition to theological dogmas should be very 
prolific breeders of distrust and suspicion, and all the worst features 
of theological pessimism. 

Observe we do not object in the slightest degree to the entrance of 
men of science into the theological arena. They cannot be debarred 
from the discussion of theological questions if we were disposed to do 
it; we have no longer the power to suppress their works, and inflict 
the pains and penalties of excommunication. It is not, however, 
because we cannot keep them out of that field of inquiry that we 
throw open the gates and bid them enter with all freedom; the spirit 
of the age and of Christianity is violated by any attempt to keep 
them out, or to make them feel unwelcome. What we insist upon in 
their case is the very same that we would require of theologians 
entering the scientific arena; namely, that they divest themselves of 
all class badges and all class prejudices. We stigmatize them as inter- 
meddlers only as they fail to comply with this requisition, never 
because, being scientists, they presume to discuss and criticise Chris- 
tian doctrines. 

The contemptuousness and arrogance of skeptical scientists are 
most inexcusable and irritating qualities—inexcusable because con- 
tradictory to the very essence of the true scientific spirit, which is 
humility and reverence. The feeling of contempt for all who accept 
Christianity is in every instance based upon some false assumption ; 
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as, for instance, that the assaults of infidelity have already demolished 
that antiquated system, and all who cling to it deserve no more con- 
sideration in this age of reason than the owls and bats which haunt 
the corridors of some ancient ruin. Satire and ridicule are legitimate 
weapons against what is false, or against what the person using them 
esteems false. The skeptic has a perfect right to these weapons, but 
when he carries the satirical spirit to the extreme of being unable to 
mention without a sneer so large a part of mankind as have accepted 
the Christian religion, his good sense ought to teach him that he has 
gone too far, that such an extreme pitch of contemptuousness must 
have some unwarranted assumption for its basis. 

It is not alone that Christianity is contemptible in the eyes of these 
men, but that modern science is in all respects the paragon of per- 
fection—the clear dazzling electric light, which is now flashing its 
undimmed brightness into every dark nook, and mysterious cranny, 
and crooked passage of the ecclesiastical edifice, after having flooded 
every other province of knowledge with its pure radiance. Their 
implicit faith in modern science is a touching spectacle. In: sim- 
plicity; strength and durability it borders upon the sublime. No 
failures can shake it; this or that scientific doctrine may be shown to 
be false, but in science itself they will ever cherish the most un- 
bounded confidence, though the air be filled with the fragments of 
exploded scientific theories, and the earth be shaken by the shock of 
their disruption. With such implicit and unbounded faith in science, 
and such contempt for that bundle of traditions originating with the 
Aryans, collected by the Jews, and now passing for the current coin 
of Christianity in the world, it is not surprising that they should, 
in dealing with the believers in those traditions, manifest an arro- 
gance and superciliousness which are well nigh unendurable. Aggres- 
siveness, factious opposition and intermeddling, misconstruction of 
views and motives, perversions of doctrine for purposes of ridicule, 
caricatures, the use of unlawful weapons of controversy, contemptu- 
ousness and arrogance are all flagitious qualities or actions considered 
singly and each by itself; but when all these are thrown together 
into the scientific retort and allowed to act and react upon each other, 
the variety of strong and offensive compounds that issue forth is 
frightful to contemplate. One of the products of this reaction is 
scientific bombast, a compound of ignorance, prejudice, arrogance and 
contempt. There is a class of men (they do not deserve to be called 
scientists) who care for science only as a weapon against Christianity. 
Every new discovery is to them the instrument which is to give an 
eternal quietus, a merciful but inevitable e-up de grace, to the doc- 
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trines of the Nazarene. It is amazing to reflect (this might be a 
profitable theme of meditation to skeptics themselves) how many 
times they have refuted and utterly demolished that system, and yet 
they must keep on doing it. “The last word about Jesus” has been 
spoken by them again and again, but each advance of science is made 
the occasion of once more remanding the simple Galilean peasant to 
his native obscurity, as being no longer worthy the notice of a world 
all ablaze with the unclouded splendors of modern science. 

These are the very men to put themselves officiously forward as 
the real representatives of science; and they succeed often in being 
accepted as such, and so drag a good cause into the mire of just con- 
tempt and loathing. But there are other men, not a few in number, 
and some of them of no mean ability, who are real scientists, earnestly 
devoted to the work they have in hand and seldom turning aside to 
anything else, but who carry a very refreshing and, indeed, almost 
sublime air of patronage and condescension when they do permit 
themselves to cast a glance at the character and doctrines of that 
young Jew, who unfortunately was not trained in any institute of 
technology, or museum of natural history, and was not a specialist 
in any department of science, unless it was pathology. He did seem 
to know something about diseases, and perhaps his recorded words, 
if diligently perused, might help them to comprehend that they are 
themselves subject to disease, physical, mental and moral; that one 
of the mental diseases to which men of their character and pursuits 
are especially subject, is just that sort of exaggerated estimate of the 
importance of that special province of knowledge to which they have 
given the labor of their lives, just that sort of inability to comprehend 
other aspects of truth, just that lofty air of condecension and patron- 
age which they are themselves accustomed to manifest. They might 
find, in short, that their mental diagnosis reveals all the character- 
istic symptoms of an internal disorder called egotism, and that, too, 
in its most bloated and alarming stages. This disease breaks out 
externally in bombast and self-assertion. Amateurs in mental 
pathology can find instructive specimens in any assembly of skeptics 
and rationalists. So puffed up with pride and self-importance are 
they that, to hear them speak, one would think that Christianity 
ought to be very grateful to them for being suffered to exist at all— 
profoundly grateful that they mercifully restrain themselves, and do 
not all at once let-off the whole broadside of their tremendous aggre- 
gate of talent. Christianity, they will admit, has some good in it; it 
has shed some light into the dark places of the earth. But compare 
it with the evolution philosophy! A flickering rush-light compared 

i 
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with the noon-day sun is a feeble simile to express the contrast. 
This sort of bombastic swagger has done more than all other causes 
combined to disgust theologians, and true men of all classes, and 
alienate them from science. 

The assumptions of this class of scientists possess something more 
than refreshing coolness; that thermometer has not yet been con- 
structed which is capable of measuring the profound depths of arctic 
frigidity, or the sublime heights of placid unconcern, with which they 
take for granted the main thing under discussion. Thus in treating 
of evolution they constantly assume that any and every supernatural 
explanation of siderial or terrestrial phenomena must be summarily 
rejected. If they enter the theological arena, as critics of the gospels, 
for instance, every text which involves supernaturalism must be ex- 
punged. Christ may be made a fool and a liar if necessary, but on 
no account must it be admitted that he ever performed a real miracle. 
The formula, “nothing is supernatural,” has become for them axioma- 
tic. They have even get beyond the point of affirming such a funda- 
mental proposition, or denying its contradictory. They will not deny 
or affirm that Christ performed miracles, just as they will not deny 
or affirm that ghosts walk abroad in white sheets “at the witching 
hour of night.” Both propositions are alike too childish for them to 
entertain. They have outgrown such preposterous puerilities. They 
would no more entertain such questions than they would resume the 
boy-clothes which they cast aside years ago, along with drums and 
rattles and other boyish delights. They are sure they have gone far 
beyond all that, and they believe the world at large has likewise so 
far outgrown supernaturalism that the discussion of such a stale topic 
would be wasting their precious time. : 

Has it never occurred to these men that there are exerescences as 
well as normal growths? A man with a large tumor on his back out- 
grows his old coat and casts it aside, but it is an open question 
whether the one which fits him now is better or worse looking than 
the old one; at all events we shall reserve the right to demur if he 
should insist that we shall all cut our coats by his pattern, because 
forsooth he has outgrown the old style ! 

Again, has it never occurred to them that it may be their own 
systems instead of Christianity that the world is outgrowing? Chris- 
tianity is a long-lived institution, and exhibits in its old age a toughness 


1 Respecting the light which the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, John Fiske, et al., has 
shed upon the world, we should bear in mind that, though it starts with the Nebular Hypo- 
thesis, and involves us in some mystery a$ to the process by which it evolves all existing things 
from that primordial fire-mist, it is not at all points of its subsequent development altogether 
#0 foggy as one might expect from its nebulous starting point. 
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which is rather discouraging to those who are waiting to see it die. 
Like the affectionate kindred of some rich uncle they have repeatedly 
assembled with decorously mournful faces to witness the last agonies, 
but still it lives, and keeps them out of their inheritance. It has 
outlived a good many systems like theirs, but of course it must suc- 
cumb sooner or later, and they are confident of being in at the death, 
sharing the spoils, and establishing their enlightened doctrines in 
place of its antiquated dogmas. It seems never to have entered their 
minds that it may after all survive them and their systems, as it has 
other generations of unbelievers and other schools of science and 
philosophy. This probably is because of that implicit faith in science 
of which we have already spoken. The former systems and institu- 
-tions which Christianity has outlived and the world outgrown, were 
metaphysical, or theological, or mythological, or something else con- 
cocted in pre-scientific ages, while theirs is the product of an 
enlightened age, the strong new wine of the world’s latest vintage, 
the bantling of no effete, emasculated, staid and conservative institu- 
tion like Judaism, but the offspring of that lusty giant, modern 
science, and like him not only strong, but supple, pliant, tough and 
durable. 

It is really a pity to disturb such touching and sublime trust by 
any rude, irreverent questioning of the grounds on which it rests. 
But, heterodox as it may seem in us, we venture meekly to inquire 
what are the grounds of this confidence in the infallibility of science. 
We are, indeed, compelled to make this inquiry, because the facts are 
such that we cannot be expected to subscribe to that as an article of 
our creed, without some explanation of their apparently damaging 
nature and bearing. The fact is patent to all intelligent readers that 
there is no field of human inquiry more thoroughly strewn with the 
broken and bleaching bones of exploded theories than this same 
scientific field. Not merely the dry bones of ancient theories either ; 
the stench of decomposition of recently slain carcases in rank there. 
This, however, is no reproach to science, but rather a credit. It tells 
of activity and progress. These slaughtered hosts have not fallen by 
an alien sword, but by the weapons of science herself. The inven- 
tion of every new instrument of research sounds the death knell of some 
of the old theories. As a backwoodsman would say, a workman is 
known by his chips. The number of obsolete hypotheses in any field 
of inquiry is a gauge of the vigor with which investigations have 
been pushed forward. The heaps of the slain by the hand of this 
lusty giant are proof of his valor and enterprise, though they be made 
up of his own offspring. 
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But while these facts are a credit to science, they are rather a dis- 
credit and damage to any sort of Papal infallibility claimed by any 
particular scientist, or in behalf of any particular system. The 
expectation of life for a given hypothesis is thereby diminished to a 
most discouraging extent. No scientist can be absolutely certain 
that he holds a policy insuring immortality to his special pet theory. 
He cannot tell at what moment this supple and tough young giant 
may turn and demand a raison d’étre of his favorite hypothesis, and 
failing to receive a satisfactory reply, out leaps the glittering steel, 
and away rolls the head of the hapless victim. When the scientist 
appeals to the vigor and freshness of modern science as a reason for 
expecting his system to outlive Christianity, he hoists himself with 
his own petard. 

Herbert Spencer is chiefly responsible for the dogma of scientific 
infallibility. He holds such language as the following: 


And it is because they are conscious how undeniably valid are most 
of its propositions, that the theological party regard science with so much 
alarm. They know that during the two thousand years of its growth, 
some of its larger divisions—mathematics, physics, astronomy—have 
been subject to the rigorous criticism of successive generations; and 
have, notwithstanding, become ever more firmly established. They 
know that, unlike many of their doctrines, which were once universally 
received, but have age by age been more frequently called in question, 
the doctrines of science, at first confined to a few scattered inquirers, 
have been slowly growing into general acceptance, and are now in great 
part admitted as beyond dispute. They know that men of science 
throughout the world subject each other’s results to the most searching 
examination; and that error is mercilessly exposed and rejected as soon 
as discovered." 


In answer to all which we simply inquire, What are the facts? 
What principles in the province of physics were established two thou- 
sand years ago that are now considered valid? For every one such, 
we will engage to produce ten which have been discarded. Nay, for 
every theory in physics held fifty years ago, and still considered good, 
we will engage to produce (speaking within bounds, and running no 
risks) two exploded theories. And so in the province of astronomy, 
or of chemistry, the process of natural selection has weeded out, first 
and last, at least a dozen false conclusions for every one now held to 
be true; and of the latter who shall say which will certainly be 
spared in the future? This “merciless exposure and rejection of 
error” is the very thing which theorists have to fear. Science has 

1 First Principles of Philosophy, pp. 19, 20. 
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no reason to fear it, for it is her business to weed out the false and 
preserve the true. The dogma of scientific infallibility ought to read 
thus: Science infallibly detects and kills off her own bastard progeny. 
In that form we are ready to stand up for it in the face of the whole 
congregation, and recite it with a hearty credo at the beginning, and 
a devout amen at the end. 

But in that form it is not eminently consoling to the foster-fathers 
of any of the scientific bantlings which are almost daily being evolved 
and held up for the admiration of the world. In the province of 
biology, to which Mr. Spencer himself has given most attention, this 
slaughter of the innocents has been fearfuliy frequent and relentless. 
Has he taken out a life-policy in favor of any or all of the biological 
doctrines to which he has stood sponsor? The question is certainly 
not impertinent or untimely considering how unhealthy modern 
science has made it for such theories hitherto. If he has not already 
secured a policy, we fear he may find some difficulty in doing it; 
prudent underwriters will hesitate to take the risk of insuring the 
life of doctrines which lie within the province of this saturnine 
monster who fattens upon his own children. 

Mr. Spencer distinctly appeals to the “searching examination of 
each other’s results” by scientists, to the “rigorous criticisms of suc- 
cessive generations,” as reasons for regarding scientific propositions 
as “undeniably valid.” Now when he makes this appeal in behalf 
of a particular proposition, one of his own for example, has he nothing 
to fear from such criticism? Does no warning ghost of slaughtered 
doctrines rise up to bid him beware how he calls down this god who 
comes only to destroy? Does he run no possible risk of accomplish- 
ing an engineering feat referred to above, very awkward and embar- 
rassing to himself, but quite entertaining to spectators, especially to 
that “theological party” who are eagerly scanning every pose, every 
gesture of this great actor on the scientific stage? Considering the 
fact that his distinctive doctrines have not yet withstood the criticism 
of one entire generation, he might reasonably entertain some small 
shadow of a doubt whether they will stand forever. 

But lest we do even apparent injustice to one of the great leaders 
of modern thought, we beg leave to draw two or three most necessary 
distinctions. First, if Mr. Spencer refers to a certain class of funda- 
mental propositions, or to such as rest upon brief and clear mathe- 
matical demonstrations, or easy and conclusive experimental tests, 
we perfectly agree with him. No one doubts that the whole is 
greater than any part, or that the impact of a moving body is pro- 
portional to the product of the mass into the square of the velocity, 
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or that two volumes of hydrogen combine with one of oxygen, yield- 
ing two volumes of steam. These, and all such propositions, are 
“ undeniably valid” ; and we admit without hesitation that the body 
of each science is made up of such propositions. But we wish to dis- 
tinguish propositions like the above from another class of scientific 
propositions the validity of which may admit of discussion negatively 
as well as affirmatively. Such are the proposition that the solar sys- 
tem has been evolved from a primordial nebula, that space is filled 
with an etherial matter whose undulations constitute light, and that 
species originate by natural selection. The tests which may be 
applied to such propositions are not yet exhausted, and they cannot 
be pronounced undeniably valid until all possible modes of proof have 
been faithfully applied. But whatever in modern science is distinc- 
tively anti-christian, 1s of the character indicated by the latter class of 
propositions. Since Mr. Spencer is speaking of something which 
gives “alarm” to theologians, he must mean these rather than those, 
for who ever heard of a theologian taking alarm at any of those plain, 
long established and well grounded truths of science ? 

It would be folly to deny that a very large part of the propositions 
of science are undeniably valid; and, aside from the folly of it, the 
writer, as being himself a scientist, has no disposition to do it. Many 
of these propositions indeed possess so much certainty, that millions 
of dollars are freely expended upon the assumption of their absolute 
correctness; and this is what makes science practically so invaluable 
to the miner, the engineer, and the manufacturer. But the proposi- 
tions which may thus be relied upon with such perfect confidence, 
ure not in any case those which give alarm to the theological party, 
for they have no bearing whatever upon Christianity. 

Again, when he reasons that a given proposition is undeniably 
valid because it has been subjected io the rigorous criticisms of suc- 
cessive generations, and withstood the ordeal, we have no fault to 
find with his logic. But if he means to push his conclusion to the 
extreme of claiming that a given proposition is undeniably valid 
because it is scientific, and therefore will be subjected to the rigorous 
criticisms of coming generations, we are obliged to remind him, as a 
logician, that he has carried over into the conclusion somewhat 
that is not in his premises. We do not say that he has expressly 
stated any such conclusion; but he certainly implies it in the above 
extract ; if such is not the plain inference from it, then it fails of its 
object, and yields no support to the doctrine of scientific infallibility. 
The distinction we wish to make here is between the logical argument 
and the illogical inference; and we wish to emphasize the fact that it 
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is the latter alone which can give any consolation to the scientist who 
desires to believe that his speculations will survive Christianity and 
all similar systems concocted in pre-scientific ages. 

In the third place, respecting an argument very often upon the lips 
of Herbert Spencer and his school, that of two rival doctrines, that 
which is the product of pre-scientific ages is sure to go down before 
that which is the product of this enlightened age, we wish to make 
still another distinction. The present age is intensely active and 
exceedingly prolific of new doctrines. These are of all imaginable 
shades and colors and degrees of internal consistency and external 
solidity and compactness. Some are crude and ill-digested ; others 
are carefully thought out. Some are based on sheer subjective spec- 
ulation ; others on solid objective data. Now we shall not be willing 
to gulp themall down indiscriminately simply because they are all alike 
products of this enlightened age. We propose in each case to inquire 
whether that which is offered to us as the strong new wine of the 
world’s latest vintage is in fact that which it purports to be. This 
new wine is still in a fermenting stage, and a deal of froth and scum 
rtses to the surface. We shall be so impolite as to inquire of our 
host whether he is offering us the real stuff, the genuine article, or 
only the froth and scum. If the latter, we may manage to conceal 
our disgust; but even the extreme requirements of good breeding 
will not induce us to do more than touch our lips to the nauseous 
mixture. If the former, we will quaff it thankfully, but at the same 
time not forgetting another vintage we know of, that of him “ who 
trod the wine-press alone, and of the people there was none with him.” 
“No man having drunk of old wine straightway desireth new, for he 
saith the old is better.” The man who is filled with the old wine of 
Christianity can well afford to insist that if he partakes at all of the new 
wine of science, it shall not be of the mere froth and scum. In its place 
at the proper time in the feast he may relish it, and be nourished by it 
as by no othervintage; but there are times also when nothing will an- 
swer but the good old wine of the gospel, with its well-ripened flavor. 
So whenit is claimed that the newest doctrine is the best, we distinguish 
first between the genuine and the spurious article, and then decline 
to accept even the genuine simply because it is the newest. If we 
duly consider the amount of froth and scum on this new wine of sci- 
ence, we need not be surprised that large numbers of the Christian 
clergy decline to believe that there is anything else in it but these 
crude products of fermentation. 

These distinctions are necessary in order to make clear what we 
agree to, and what we dissent from, in the above quotation ; most 
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especially are they necessary in order that there may be an end of 
those fallacies upon which the dogma of scientific infallibility has 
been built up. We agree that very many scientific propositions are 
undeniably valid because they have been amply tested. If that is all 
that is intended to be conveyed we have nothing more to say, and 
have already wasted words upon a matter so plain and straightfor- 
ward. But that does not seem to be all; at least, granting that Mr. 
Spencer meant simply that and nothing more, it is certain that his 
followers have riotously expatiated in the broader signification, the 
remoter inferences, of this and like utterances of their leaders. Their 
argument respecting a particular proposition seems to run thus: 
Most scientific propositions are undeniably valid ; this is a scientific 
proposition ; therefore it is undeniably valid. The veriest tyro in 
logic will perceive that the middle term of this syllogism is undis- 
tributed. The distinctions insisted upon have been wholly neglected. 
The triple fallacy lies in not distinguishing between that which has 
been, and that which is to be rigidly tested; in not distinguishing 
between the genuine products of scientific investigation and the mere 
speculations of theorists which do not deserve to be dignified with 
the name of science; and among real scientific propositions, in not 
distinguishing the numerous kinds with their varying degrees of 
certainty. These fallacies sifted out, the syllogism will stand as 
follows: Scientific propositions which have survived the criticism of 
successive generations are undeniably valid ; this issuch a proposition ; 
therefore it is undeniably valid. And so is the syllogism; never- 
theless it yields small comfort to any scientist of this generation 
respecting the validity of his doctrines. 

Whatever caution may be advisable in charging Spencer himself 
with the above fallacies, we need not hesitate a moment in saddling 
upon him, in propria persona, not upon his followers, the equally 
fallacious argument respecting the dangerous and alarming nature of 
science in its bearing upon Christianity. Supplying the assumed 
major premise in the above quotation, the argument is something 
like this : Undeniably valid propositions. hostile to Christianity are 
alarming to theologians; science is mostly made up of such proposi- 
tions; therefore science is alarming to theologians, and dangerous to 
Christianity. The minor premise is false. Science is indeed made 
up of undeniably valid propositions; but these are the very ones 
which are not hostile. Make the false premise true, the conclusion 
is reversed ; thus: No proposition is dangerous to Christianity unless 
it is both valid and hostile; science is made up of propositions, which 
being valid, are not hostile; or, being hostile, are not undeniably 
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valid ; therefore science is not dangerous to Christianity, and need 
not give any alarm to theologians. 

Whatever comfort the upholders of scientific infallibility, who have 
hoped to erect their systems upon the ruins of Christianity, can draw 
from the valid form of these two syllogisms, they may lawfully claim 
and enjoy unmolested. We assert with confidence their freedom from 
molestation, because the quantity of consolation they can derive from 
such reasoning is so infinitesimal that no one would have the heart 
—or want of heart — to rob them of it; or if such an acardiac mon- 
ster does exist, we should expect his next exploit to be the robbing a 
cripple boy of his crutches, or a blind beggar of the faithful animal 
who guides his uncertain steps, and shares with mute affection all the 
ills of his master’s lot. But that comfort and support which they 
have drawn from the invalid, illogical form of these syllogisms — 
being illicit, clandestine, and unlawful—they ought to be deprived of 
them without compunction. This too, in full view of the fact that while 
the consolation we accord to them in unmolested enjoyment is infini- 
tesimal, that of which we are foremost in depriving them is vast in 
amount. So great is the courage and hope inspired in skeptical scien- 
tists by utterances of their leaders similar to the above extract—so 
confident have they consequently become that the blows they are 
aiming at Christianity are death-blows, and that their own systems, 
being part of this infallible science, are sure to go down unimpaired 
through the ages—that it is difficult to say what will happen to them 
if these props are removed, difficult to estimate the pitchy intensity 
of that black despair which will settle down upon the horizon of each 
one of them as he looks forward to the possibility, if not certainty, 
that his own theories will be added to the long list of things discarded 
and forgotten, while Christianity not only lives on still, but renews 
the vigor of youth. 

Not only has the hope of infidels been fed, and their courage sus- 
tained in their conflict with Christianity, by this sort of bad logic, 
but it has been the origin of that haughtiness, that. boastfulness, that 
bombastic swaggering which we have pointed out as being among 
those offensive qualties of scientific skepticism which have been most 
efficient in generating distrust and hatred of science. These quali- 

ies could not be fairly exhibited without inquiring into their origin ; 
hence the space we have given to the refutation of the dogma of sci- 
ientific infallibility has not been wasted, that is to say, has not been 
devoted to matters foreign to the purposes of this discussion. What 
we have seen to be true in that doctrine is that the body of each 
science is made up of well-tested principles which are, therefore, 
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undeniably valid ; what we have seen to be false is the claim that the 
speculations of every scientist shall at once be placed in the category 
of well-tested principles which are to stand forever. We have 
further seen that the well-tried propositions are those which have no 
bearing upon Christianity ; while the theories which are clearly hos- 
tile and anti-Christian are not of that solid and immutable nature 
which insures immortality. 

Every true scientist may be justly proud of the exactness and 
reliability of most of those propositions which he employs. In com- 
parison with the vagueness and uncertainty of many metaphysical 
and theological propositions, those of science have the definiteness and 
transparency and solidity of a perfect crystal. But when the skeptic 
assumes that, because he is a scientist, whatever system he concocts 
has the same degree of certainty that inheres in scientific propositions 
generally, and upon the strength of that assumption goes on in his 
haughty and headstrong career, sneering at Christianity and its fol- 
lowers, filled with proud self confidence and with contempt for all 
who do not train in his company, the best interests of science as well 
as of Christianity will be served by calling him to order and demand- 
ing “a reason for the hope that is in him.” The tendency of these 
pseudo-scientists to frothiness and bombast has been already so great 
an injury to real science, that every lover of that cause must rejoice 
at the exposure of those fallacies which have been their chief inspi- 
ration and support. As it is directly to the interest of Christianity 
that the real causes of skepticism should be known, so it is directly 
to the interest of science that the real causes of theological pessimism 
should be set in the clearest light. The fact that there is a tendency 
on the part of any large number of the clergy to distrust science, is 
by itself a damaging fact. But when the causes are known, and are 
seen to be almost wholly extraneous, the damage accrues only to the 
authors of these causes, no longer toscience itself. Nor is there any 
danger that the exposure of these causes should work damage to true 
science because the revelation involves in obloquy a class of men who 
claim to be scientists, and are generally received as such. A real 
scientist is never more truly serving his cause than when he is tear- 
ing the mask from its false defenders. Science itself rests upon too 
solid a basis to be shaken by the exposure of the bad logic and bad 
taste of any class of scientists. These lees and dregs, and froth and 
scum of the wine of science need to be branded with their real char- 
acter, else they may be offered in the world’s market under the name 
of the genuine article. Science has that to offer which will never be 
a drug in that market, because it is practically invaluable. But if 
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the inferior and spurious is not distinguished from the genuine, the 
value of the entire vintage will be depreciated. If it be insisted upon 
that every theory and generalization of the hour shall be regarded as 
the ‘choice fruitage of the world’s ripest wisdom, and placed along 
with or above those truths which have stood the test of time and hostile 
criticism, men will come to distrust more and more all such claims, 
and so to distrust the cause in whose behalf they are advanced. 

It may seem intolerably captious in us, after criticising scientists 
for carrying their class predilections into theological controversy, to 
turn about and take them to task for another fault, the diametrical 
antipodes of the first, namely: that they abandon scientific method 
when they enter the theological arena. Dare we charge them with 
being at once too much and too little of the same thing ? — at once 
too scientific and not scientific enough? In a certain sense we may, 
but with a variation in the meaning of the word scientific. So far as 
that word implies a tendency toward certain assumptions, for example 
the nonexistence of the supernatural, we may justly demand that they 
shall not be tooscientific—that they shall, in theological discussions, and 
as critics of the gospels, lay aside a weapon which has done very good 
service in stimulating the search for natural causes, breaking up the 
indolent and pernicious habit of relegating all obscure and difficult 
phenomena to the arbitrary intermeddling of the gods in terres- 
trial affairs ; but which in other fields is an unlawful weapon, whose 
employment leads to the unscholarly habit of passing sentence of 
condemnation upon whole groups of phenomena, and entire volumes 
of ancient records before their cause has been heard at the proper 
tribunal. So far, however, as it implies just methods of research, 
patient waiting for results, caution in announcing them when reached, 
lest there should be some evidence not yet in, and rigid testing in all 
possible ways of the ultimate conclusions—in this legitimate sense of 
the word we may in all fairness demand that scientists shall always 
be scientific. That they are not, no further example need be cited 
than that very conspicuous one furnished by the president of the 
British Association in his inaugural address at Belfast. The one 
pregnant sentence uttered on that occasion involves an unmistakable 
departure from approved scientific methods. The “promise and 
potency of every form and quality of life” is discerned in matter only 
by “prolonging the vision backward across the boundary of the 
experimental evidence.” But that is precisely what a scientist, of all 
men, has no right todo. The phraseology of this truly remarkable 
“confession” is unfortunate; it implies that a vague analogy between 
polar molecules and physiological units may be brought to supplement 
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the experimental evidence when that fails to justify the desired con- 
clusion. The results obtained by such a process may or may not be 
true; but they are always extra scientific. And when that word has 
been spoken, the critic of Tyndall may as well pause, for he has ut- 
tered the severest thing that the case calls for. We have no hank- 
ering for the honor of being heard among that pack who are still in 
full cry at the heels of this talented and renowned natural philosopher. 
We take exception only to the manner of his confession, not to the 
matter. As to its substantial import, it is not such a bug-bear 
as some have imagined. Standing by itself it does commit its 
author to a vague sort of materialism, which he himself perceiving 
immediately proceeds to explain away. A true judgment of such an 
utterance must be based upon a fair consideration of the context as 
well as of that single sentence. The key to its meaning is to be found 
in the words, “origination of life” (thus italicised by the author of 
the address), at the beginning of the paragraph of which this now 
famous sentence is the close. Tyndall had not before expressed an 
opinion respecting the truth of spontaneous generation. His friend 
Huxley, when occupying the same honorable position now h- ’ by 
himself, had in his inaugural address condemned that doctrine; and, 
by various contemptuous utterances respecting those who held it, had 
made it so hot for them that it was as much almost as a man’s scien- 
tific reputation was worth to show any leaning in that direction. 
Huxley is an autocrat within a certain sphere, and a pretty large 
sphere too; and his previous experience as surgeon on board a British 
man-of-war has left its traces in a haughty, overbearing demeanor 
akin to that of an officer on a western steamboat towards his deck- 
hands. His rough-shod methods are so well understood, that the 
man who offers any marked or continued resistance to his views ex- 
pects shortly to be adorned with a “ print of the Huxleyan hoof,” and 
to have the impression repeated on every convenient occasion till it 
becomes permanent. Dr. Bastian, if called to the stand, could give 
important testimony in regard to this tattooing process. Under such 
conditions we may well imagine that it required some courage even 
in the president of the most august scientific body in existence, backed 
too by a brilliant personal record as an original investigator, to give 
in his adhesion to a doctrine so interdicted and placed under ban in 
the Huxleyan papacy. No wonder that he uttered it rather as a 
confession wrung from him by the urgency of his inner convictions, 
than as a high philosophic truth to be held without shame, and ut- 
tered and defended without fear or passion; and that he found it 
politic to lubricate the abraded cuticle of his predecessor with the 
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salve of praise for scholarly acquisitions. The dominant attitude of 
Huxley in his circle, and the suppression or hushed utterance of hos- 
tile opinions resulting therefrom, have had their parallel on this side 
of the water. Louis Agassiz was an autocrat in his circle while he 
lived, and with vise-like grip he held the young naturalists about 
him, and carried them, willy nilly, in opposition to evolution. The 
lecturers in the Cambridge museum, and at Penikese, well knew how 
to secure the approval of their leader. Just as surely as a shot at 
Darwin or Huxley was launched from their lips, so surely followed 
the approving nod from that jove-like head ; the flash of their polemic 
artillery served invariably to light a smile upon his face, whose tri- 
umphant glow seemed to say: ‘Good! hit him again!” The tension 
under which his pupils and assistants were kept together by his mas- 
terly intellect and tenacious will, is demonstrated by the force with 
which they flew asunder when that tension was removed. Even his 
cherished school at Penikese, the child of his old age, is now a centre 
for the dissemination of doctrines which he hated. But during his 
lifetime his empire was undisputed ; he was absolute in his realm — 
even more absolute than Huxley, who has equals and superiors to 
cope with in England. But dash and pluck often count for more 
than mere strength, and the Briton has these in such perfection that 
he can make it very uncomfortable for his antagonists. The almost 
furtive air with which Tyndall makes his confession has been sup- 
posed to add confirmation to the theory that it contains some dreadful 
atheistic sentiment which he was conscious would be received with 
universal execration by the religious part of mankind. Far greater 
is the probability that he was thinking rather of the reception he 
would meet with at the hands of Huxley and his powerful following, 
than that he had the fear of priests and theologians before his eyes ; 
the latter sentiment is not so frequent a visitant in the breasts of 
scientists now-a-days as to make them very shame-faced or modest 
in asserting their opinions. Primarily, this confession contains no- 
thing that need be at all distasteful to Christians. It is simply an 
opinion respecting the origin of life. Spontaneous generation was 
believed in by the early church fathers, and far along into the Middle 
Ages; only in recent times has it been regarded with such aversion, 

It is freely admitted that, secondarily, this confession contains more 
than is conveyed in Dr. Bastian’s newly-coined word, “ archebiosis ” ; 
otherwise it would be too insignificant to be accepted as the key-note 
of an extended address delivered upon a memorable occasion. In the 
same address, in the presence of that dignified assembly, Tyndall 
came out squarely in support of evolution; and the believer both in 
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evolution and spontaneous generation of course regards matter as a 

nidus in which an organic marshalling of the molecules not only origi- 

nates vitality, but carries it on through every degree of complexity, 

issuing finally in “ every form and quality of life.” But does Tyndall 

hold that the molecules are self-impelled to produce organisms and 

carry them through all their developmental stages to the highest 

perfection? Not at all! They are impelled by a “ Power,” “ inscru- 

table” truly, “an insoluble mystery” to him, because, having 
adopted the Spencerian philosophy with its relativity of knowledge 

and unknowableness of the infinite, consistency and loyalty to Spencer 

bind him to affirm that “man cannot by searching find this Power 

out.” Yet the mention of it as manifesting itself in and through the 

whole process of evolution, and the use of the word “creator” in the 

very sentence which has been so much quoted and criticised, serve 

amply to redeem this address from the reproach of either materialism 

or atheism. The manner in which Tyndall has been held to account 

for crimes which he never committed, assailed for teaching doctrines 

to which he never really furnished any aid and comfort, is a new and 

forcible illustration of the existence, energy and extent of theological 

pessimism. He has been called a materialist and (God save the 

mark ! ) an idealist by the same person almost in the same breath. By 

many he is set down as an atheist, and then accused of “ backing out” 

because he subsequently declares that he is not. A fine illustration, 

that, of polemic fair-dealing. First attempt unjustly to fasten an op- 

probrious epithet upon your victim, and then denounce him for back- 

ing out when he declines your intended honor. It is impolitic, as 

well as unjust, to classify a distinguished man among your enemies 

in spite of himself. It is an even-balanced question which has done 

most harm to Christianity, the Belfast address or the attacks upon it 

which have been prompted by mistaken views of its real import. 

In respect to the disagreement between scientists and theologians, 

_ we have in the first article of this series maintained that it is, as to 
its nature, unnecessary ; as to its extent, confined chiefly to the small 
atheistic and skeptical class of scientists upon the one hand, and to 
the equally small and rapidly diminishing class of pessimistic theolo- 
gians upon the other. As to the causes of scientific skepticism, we 
have pointed out in the second article, as among the more prominent 
and active, the inherent disposition of scientists to magnify their office 
as conservators of free thought; the extraneous operations of theolog- 
ical pessimism, manifesting itself in mistaken methods of opposition 
to scientific doctrines, scolding, petulance, fault-finding, flaw pick- 
ing, and suppression of free inquiry ; sectarian bitterness; perversions 
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of doctrine; corruptions tolerated in the church ; forced interpreta- 
tions of Scripture for the purpose of resisting the progress of science ; 
and false principles of apologetics. In the present article we have 
endeavored to account for the existence of theological pessimism by 
considering the natural conservative drift of the clergy, and the odious 
qualities of scientific skepticism superadded to its alarming extent. 

The causes of both these opposite tendencies into which the disa- 
greement resolves itself being thus for the most part extraneous and 
remediable, a sanguine nature would be apt to believe that they will 
be at once removed when their real nature and needlessness are once 
understood ; and so they may be when that condition is fulfilled, but 
that will not be speedily accomplished. Human nature being ever 
essentially the same, we may look for a repetition, not once or twice, 
but again and again, of the same blunders in the theological treat- 
ment of science, and the same offensive qualities—factious opposition, 
arrogance, bombast — of scientific skepticism, and these based upon 
the same fallacies, though exposed over and over again. Both classes 
do indeed owe it to themselves, to their cause, and to truth and hu- 
manity, to remove all these extraneous causes of differences. But 
whether that obligation will be discharged soon or late, we do not 
care to risk a prediction. We may, however, venture one prediction 
with some confidence that we shall not be branded a false prophet; 
namely, that when these extraneous causes of skepticism and pessim- 
ism shall at length be wholly removed, when every theologian shall 
be ready to accord to science its proper place in education, and assign 
to it its true value in the world’s progress, and when every scientist 
shall at least cease to scoff and sneer at Christianity, shall at least 
render an intellectual homage to Christ, if not the love of the heart, 
when Christianity shall be a part of science and science a part of 
Christianity, then the millennium will not be far off. 

But meanwhile, we that do not hope to see the millennium, need 
not be in despair respecting the breach between science and reli- 
gion. The extraneous causes of it may be greatly reduced in mag- 
nitude and efficiency by a little effort. Especially those causes of 
skepticism which lie at the door of theologians may be expected in 
great measure to disappear when. they are once understood. Theo- 
logians were the first to go wrong, and they promise to be first also 
to correct their blunders and extend the olive branch of reconcilia- 
tion, while scientists are at present going on their mistaken way with 
increasing speed and determination. But if all the extraneous causes 
should be removed, the inherent causes will still remain, and will 
produce a divergence of aims and tendencies greater than is usual 
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between men simply of different professions. Thus a practical disa- 
greement may always exist, and may in some respects be useful. 
The conservatism of the church respecting new doctrines of science 
occasions a more severe sifting of them before they are accepted, 
which is all for the best. Modern science is such a prolific parent of 
novel theories, that even the severe conditions of theological criticism 
super-added to scientific criticism, cannot make their environment so 
unhealthy and ill-suited to their nature but that some out of so many 
will survive and propagate. Theologians are indeed stern god- 
fathers to these new doctrines. They manifest a disposition either to 
strangle them at birth, or expose them to perish upon the cold hills of 
lofty disdain; but this Spartan regimen only makes those which do 
survive the more lusty and vigorous. It is true, however, that it 
tends also to make them blunt and out-spoken and independent, and 
so to be troublesome sons to their theological god-fathers. They are 
apt to carry with them somewhat of the breezy roughness of their 
native hills, some reminders of the rough weather which they have 
survived. So it may be found politic on the part of the church 
fathers to moderate somewhat the rigor of their discipline, and make 
these hearty fellows feel at home after they have grown up. The 
church may yet have need of their strong arms and brave hearts in 
her struggles with false philosophy, destructive historical criticism, 
internal dissensions, venerable corruptions, and organized forms of 
error such as the Papacy. 

On the other hand, the diverging tendency of scientists, when 
brought within reasonable limits, will ever be a useful check on theo- 
logians to keep them from casting their system in the inflexible forms 
of cast iron dogma, and a useful spur to quicken their conservative 
pace into somewhat equal measure and rythmical time-beat with the 
world’s movement. The present gulf between the two classes may 
never be filled up, may never even be bridged over; but a reciprocal 
interchange of commodities and services may take place in such man- 
ner that the commerce shall be highly beneficial to both. The scien- 
tist will be none the worse as a scientist, but much better as a man, 
for being acquainted with the processes employed and the results 
obtained in a department of inquiry so different from his own. The 
theologian, in like manner, will be all the more a man, and all the 
better a theologian for being familiar with science. It cannot have 
escaped the notice of any intelligent layman what power a preacher 
gains by giving close attention to some line of strictly scientific 
investigation. So, whether the disagreement between these classes 
shall ever be wholly removed or not, it will still be true in every age 
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that the theologian whose mind has spanned the gulf, and knows the - 
trend of the scientific as well as of the theological coast, will be the 
one who has power with the masses; and the scientist who has a like 
range of both provinces will be the one who is safest from following 
the endless vagaries that are ever springing up like ignes fatu, to 
lead unwary feet into the bogs and slums of Materialism, Fatalism 
and Nihilism, besides being in the only way of safety respecting that 
unknown future which stretches away into and beyond the grave. 


L. E. Hicxs. 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, 
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—— is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; and hid, 

that shall not be known. These words of the Master, addressed 
by way of encouragement to the Twelve, about to go forth for the 
first time to preach the glad tidings, Ewald strangely enough applies 
to the state of our information with regard to the origin of the gos- 
pels. The facts of the case have been covered with a great mass of 
worthless tradition and idle theorizing. Dr. Ewald seems to think 
that in him is the promise of revelation fulfilled. Hidden have been 
the sources of the sacred writers; Dr. Ewald’s acuteness is to make 
them known. The Christian era has been, first a short day, exceed- 
ing bright, then a long night of blackest darkness, and again a day 


which grows brighter and brighter, until it would almost seem that 
(306) 
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everything obscure is to be brought to light. Yet there are some 
things which even the nineteenth century has thus far failed to 
reveal. With all the learned acuteness that has been expended in 
attempting to ascertain the precise way in which our synoptic gospels 
originated, the whole subject, it must be confessed, is still extremely 
obscure. When the facts were fresh, either everybody knew or nobody 
cared about the matters that so perplex the modern critic. After a 
few generations men began to make inquiries as to the origin of the 
gospels, and much tradition, truth and falsehood mixed, was brought 
to light; but the inquirers were little critical, and did not always 
discriminate between the true and the false. Modern critics have 
had to do what early writers were incapable of doing. Within the 
last fifty years the New Testament books, one and all, have been 
subjected to the most keen and searching criticism, adverse as well 
as favorable. Men have exhausted all their ingenuity in efforts to 
prove that the New Testament books were written, neither by the 
men whose names they bear, nor at the time to which early tradition 
assigns them. An equal amount of ingenuity, sanctified by God’s 
Spirit, modern scholars have employed in trying to find out the truth, 
with a prepossession, indeed, in favor of the traditional views, but 
willing to give up tradition if the facts should demand it. In almost 
every case the adverse criticism has had to yield. The painstaking 
labor which German theologians and others have bestowed upon the 
New Testament books is not perhaps adequately appreciated by most 
of us who appropriate the fruits of their toil, and imagine ourselves 
learned. ‘To take one of the gospels, e. g., to study it as a whole, and 
word by word, comparing it as to thought, arrangement, and style, 
with the other gospels; comparing it word by word, and idea by idea, 
with the other writings attributed to the same author, if there be 
others; comparing it at every point with contemporary profane litera- 
ture with a view to ascertaining the time and the place of authorship; 
to note every little peculiarity of expression, every slightest refer- 
ence to surrounding circumstances—to do all this is no slight matter. 
Yet all this, and a great deal more, has been done again and again. 
Our purpose in the present essay is to set forth what these learned 
critics have uncovered, and what they have not uncovered, with 
reference to the origin of Iwke. We assume as an indisputably 
established fact that the author of the third gospel was Luke—the 
physician, the friend, and companion of Paul. We assume, as he 
himself intimates, that Luke was not an eye-witness of the events he 
snarrates. Whence then did Luke derive his information? Discard- 
ing tradition which gives us nothing valuable on this point, the only 
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objective means we have of determining the sources of Luke’s Gospel 
are (1) Luke’s own statements, and (2) internal characteristics. 
The gospel begins : 


Since, as is well known, many have undertaken to compose a narra- 
tive of the matters that have reached their fulfillment among us, con- 
formably to what those have transmitted to us who were eye-witnesses 
from the beginning (sc., of the zpayudrwv), and who have become ser- 
vants of the word, it seemed good to me also, having examined carefully 
point by point the whole course of events (se., from the birth of the 
Baptist), to write in a connected way (sc., an account of the facts men- 
tioned above) to you, most excellent Theophilus, in order that you may 
be fully assured as to the teachings which you have received, of their 
absolute certainty. 


This passage teaches most clearly that when Luke wrote there were 
already in existence numerous written accounts of Christ’s life and 
teachings,’ with which Luke was thoroughly acquainted, and which 
he employed as far as consistent with his purpose in the construction 
of his own account. It seems evident from Luke’s statement that no 
one of these words emanated from an apostle or an eye-witness, but 
that they were written conformably to what apostles and other eye- 
witness had transmitted (orally). It is evident, furthermore, that no 
one of these accounts perfectly satisfied Luke; although we need not 
suppose that he means to cast reproach upon his predecessors, when 
he speaks of them as having wndertaken to compose an account, etc. 
The implication in éxyetpyeay is rather that the work to be done was 
one of great difficulty and importance. It is only in view of his 
exhaustive preparation that Luke ventures to make a renewed attempt 
to record the life of our Lord; but he claims for what he does the very 
highest authority and credibility. More than this we cannot derive 
with absolute certainty from Luke’s prologue. 

Critics have for the most part attached far more importance to the 
internal structure of the gospel than to these statements of Luke, and 
have not hesitated to propound theories in complete contradiction to 
these statements. We shall not go beyond a very strong probability 
if we say that Luke’s sources comprised information of at least the 
following kinds: (1) Oral tradition (xapdéostc) or the reproduction of 
the apostolic preaching. Luke clearly shows the importance of this 
when he sets it forth as the source of the written accounts which he 
employed, as well as perhaps one of his own direct sources. What 


1 The employment of the word éwe:djmep (which occurs nowhere else in the New Testament) 
is interesting, the wep calling attention, as it were, to the relation between the great number 
of writings and the importance of the events narrated, the $y setting forth the facts as some- 
thing well known. 
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could be more natural than that the early Christians, whose meat and 
drink were the words of the Saviour, should have held most tena- 
ciously to the accounts which eye-witnesses had delivered to them of 
the teachings and acts of Christ? (2) Detached writings or memoirs 
(aropynuovebpara), such as, e. g., accounts of special occasions in Christ’s 
life, of particular miracles, of single journeys, etc. Such seem to 
have been the first written accounts of our Saviour’s life and works. 
Schleiermacher, regarding such detached memoirs as Luke’s only 
sources, has attempted with much ingenuity to analyze our gospel into 
its component parts. Thus in the passages, ix. 51; xix. 28, he dis- 
tinguishes two distinct monographs employed by Luke, the one a 
diary kept by one of Christ’s companions on the journey to the feast 
of Dedication, the other a similar diary kept by a different disciple 
on the journey to the feast of Passover. Kuindl regards this passage 
as a more ancient document inserted by Luke, being a collection of 
Christ’s precepts. He names this document Gnomonology. Hilgen- 
feld, regarding the general tenor of Luke’s Gospel as liberalistic or 
Pauline, thinks he finds certain passages of a Judeo-Christian 
tendency, and hence derived from a Judeo-Christian source. He 
supposes that the passages, ix. 51; xix. 28, rest upon a more 
ancient document, which, however, Luke has thoroughly worked 
over in incorporating it into his gospel. Késtlin finds two distinct 
classes of minor documents, a Judean and a Samaritan, whence Luke 
has derived his information with regard to the events which occurred 
in Judea and Samaria respectively. Keim, holding substantially to 
the same view, finds, in addition to the Judean and Samaritan docu- 
ments, traces of documents of a Pauline origin, as, e. g., in the account 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper (xxii. 19 sq., cf. 1 Cor. xi. 
23-25). Much in the above theories is purely fanciful. All that we 
are warranted in maintaining with reference to these minor docu- 
ments is, that Luke employed a source of purely Jewish origin: the 
document containing the genealogical table. The incomparable 
vividness and freshness of the account of Christ’s conception and in- 
fancy seem to point to a source apart from the apostolic tradition 
and the works to which“Luke refers in the prologue, and which was 
probably a detached account in Aramzean preserved in the family of 
Jesus. The passages which are nearly free from Hebraisms, as the 
account of the Passion, were probably based upon oral narratives, 
public or private. The account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
seems to have been derived from Paul. Luke had doubtless fre- 
quently heard Paul’s formula, and had retained it in his memory. 
(3) Besides these minor sources, oral and written, it would be doing 
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manifest violence to Luke’s language in which he represents others 
as having previously undertaken a work similar to his own, not to 
suppose that he employed a number of more complete and extended 
accounts of Christ’s life. "Avard&acéac can hardly mean less than to 
set in order (as an army, for instance, is set in order), nor is any other 
meaning consistent with the etymology of deyyyors (ded—dyw) than one 
which implies a more or less complete and consecutive account. 
“Scattered leaves, monographs,” says Meyer, “‘ Luke does not here 
designate.” It appears then that Luke must have employed some 
documents which partook of the nature of gospels. What were those 
gospels? Were they our other canonical gospels, or were they 
earlier writings that are now lost ? 

It seems necessary to account in some way for the mutual resem- 
blances of our synoptic gospels as regards plan, succession of events, 
the general course, and even the details of the narration. Four 
possible explanations present themselves: (1) The Holy Spirit 
presiding over the formation of our gospels, may have inspired the 
Evangelists in such a way as to secure the recording of substan- 
tially the same facts in all, with great variation in details. But 
none of us would be inclined to adopt so lazy an explanation as this. 
Our view of inspiration is not so narrow as to necessitate the suppo- 
sition that God’s Spirit influenced the writers of the gospels in any 
way that dispensed with natural literary methods. (2) One of the 
gospels having been written, the other Evangelists may have used 
it as a basis. This view deserves an extended consideration. (3) The 
synoptists may all have employed as the bases of their work some 
single evangelical account now lost. (4) An explanation which dis- 
penses with any intimate connection between the synoptics, and yet 
explains much more satisfactorily alike their resemblances and their 
differences. Most of the systems that have been elaborated with a 
view to explaining the resemblances and the differences of the syn- 
optics involve both the second and the third of these principles. We 
present a number of the most important systems. 

I. That of Bleek. This distinguished critic, after making a minute 
comparision of Matthew and Luke (from both of which together he 
derives Mark), is unable to find in either traces of originality. Yet 
their resemblances are so marked as to be capable of explanation only 
by the supposition of the employment of a common source. There 
must then have existed a primitive gospel. It could not have been 
the Aramzan work of Matthew, of which Papias makes mention. An 
Aramezan work would not account for the coincidences, since no two 
men would translate so nearly alike. It must have been written in 
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Greek. This primitive gospel probably contained the history of the 
Redeemer only during his public ministry and onwards to his death, 
his resurrection, and his appearances after the resurrection. It con- 
tained doubtless those discourses which Matthew and Luke have in 
common, but not the Sermon on the Mount. 

II. Ritschl has attempted to prove the absolute priority of our 
canonical Mark. He would place Matthew next, and derive Luke 
from Mark and Matthew together. This he has attempted to show 
by a rigid analysis of the relations between Matthew and Mark in 
certain points of detail. Godet characterizes his result as more 
ingenious than solid. 

III. Reuss, Réville, Holtzmann, and Weizicker agree in postu- 
lating two lost writings as the sources of our canonical gospels, viz., 
the Proto-Mark and Matthew’s Aramean Logia. The former they 
suppose to have furnished our synoptics with their general frame- 
work and with the narratives which they have in common; the latter 
constituting the source of the discourses of Jesus reported in Matthew 
and Luke. They differ as to whether Matthew or Luke has pre- 
served the discourses in their original form, Holtzmann deciding in 
favor of Luke, Weizicker and Réville deciding in favor of Matthew. 

IV. Meyer regards it as a matter beyond doubt that the synoptics 
are mutually related. He is almost equally certain that Mark is the 
most original, and formed one of Luke’s sources, There is room for 
doubt whether Luke employed Matthew in its present form. If not, 
he employed the Logia of Matthew, and that; too, in a far more dis- 
criminating manner than did the author of the canonical Matthew. 
But from an examination of the passages in which Matthew and Luke 
agree against Mark, Meyer concludes that Luke did employ Matthew 
in its present form, but that he attached greater importance to the 
more original and less Judaizing Mark. This accounts for the great 
freedom with which Luke, writing in a critical spirit, rejects Matthew’s 
accounts (as in the genealogy) and supplies something more accurate 
from another source. Meyer, of course, admits numerous other 
sources of which Luke availed himself, always with great discretion. 

V. Weiss criticises with great tact Holtzmann’s view, but pro- 
. pounds a theory of his own equally untenable, as we shall see further 
on. He attempts, by an exceedingly elaborate exegesis of the whole 
of Mark, in connection with the parallel passages of Matthew and 
LInke, to prove that Mark is the most original of the synoptics; that 
Mark founded his gospel very largely on the preaching of Peter, but 
that he derived the frame-work of his narrative from an earlier writ- 
ing, which Weiss calls the Apostolic Matthew. This earlier writing 
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comprised Christ’s discourses, some long and some short, together 
with a great mass of facts; but it was not designed to be a complete 
history of Jesus, The author of our Matthew has worked over 
this ancient writing with the help of Mark. Luke also made the 
Apostolic Matthew and our Mark the bases of his gospel, but he used 
these materials with the utmost freedom, introducing much other 
valuable matter. 

VI. The great reputation of Ewald as a Biblical critic, and the 
elaborateness with which he has wrought out his theory as to the 
origin of the gospel, together with the fact that we have seen no- 
where outside of his own writings anything more than the merest 
skeleton of his view, is perhaps sufficient justification for the more 
extended presentation which we here make of it. This theory which, 
as Bleek asserts, rests far more on confident assertion than on suf- 
ficient evidence, is substantially as follows:’ Ewald thinks it improb-- 
able that the followers of Christ made any record of his sayings and 
doings before his resurrection. They were for the most part unedu- 
cated men, unaccustomed to writing. Besides, they had no proper 
conception of the importance of the events which they witnessed, and 
while they had Christ with them in the flesh they felt no need of 
written mémoirs of his past life. The period of Christ’s activity, 
moreover, was one of remarkable brevity compared with those of 
other founders of religions. But what a fullness and manifoldness 
of deeds, what an inexhaustible richness of thoughts and truths were 
crowded into those few years! But our Lord was not a man to 
attract attention in a sensational manner, as Mohammed, for example. 
So far from seeking worldly glory, he almost always forbade that his 
mighty works be noised abroad. Had his disciples been inclined to 
write exalted accounts of his life while he was on the earth, he would 
probably have discouraged them. His teaching was the principal 
thing during his earthly life. His object was not to draw all men 
after him till the time was come. He would rather, leading a 
life of obscurity, draw around him a limited number of faithful 
followers whom he would instruct in the mysteries of salvation. 
Only the immediate disciples could know accurately the facts of our 
Saviour’s life. These could not be expected to retain everything 
which he spoke in two or three years. But there was a sharp- 
ness and an adaptedness in much that Christ said that could not fail 
to impress it very deeply upon the minds of his hearers. Such words 
as were uttered to particular individuals and in connection with 
momentous events, would naturally be held most tenaciously. It is 


1 We condense from more than a hundred pages, and rarely introduce Ewald’s exact language. 
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sayings of this kind, it will be remembered, that have been preserved 
in our gospels. Though the disciples remembered many of Christ's 
sayings, the circumstances under which each saying was uttered, as 
they took no pains to remember these circumstances, would frequently 
fade from their minds. After Christ’s death and resurrection the 
disciples understood, as they had never understood before, the impor- 
tance of what they had seen and heard. Their work was to preach 
the gospel. They would, of course, draw upon their memories for the 
teachings of their Master. They were much together. How could 
they have spent the time more profitably than in recalling, each with 
the help of the rest, the words and works of Christ? By such united 
work as this the early disciples, we may suppose, formed among them- 
selves a more or less definite body of oral teaching. When they 
came to preach to those who were not familiar with the facts of 
Christ’s life, they would naturally make an effort to set forth Christ’s 
teachings and works in the light of surrounding circumstances, which 
by reflection they were able more or less successfully to do. Upon 
some of Christ’s disciples his words would have made a profounder 
impression (as Matthew, and pre-eminently John). Others would ~ 
have been more deeply impressed with his works of power (as Peter). 
The preaching of the apostles then would assume a variety of types 
according to their idiosyncracies. There must have been some among 
the disciples of the apostles with a disposition for research, who would 
take the trouble to travel from village to village, from house to house, 
where Christ had been, in order to collect the greatest possible num- 
ber of reminiscences which the people had retained. These collectors 
of materials would spare no pains to compare and sift the various 
accounts which came into their possession. This must have been a 
work of the utmost difficulty. Manifold attempts were probably 
made with a view to approaching more and more nearly to complete- 
ness as to the simple materials. But the early Christians could not 
rest satisfied with a crude mass of facts, however complete. The 
facts must be systematized, and to this they bent their energies. 
There being so great and felt a need of arrangement, and it being 
absolutely impossible to arrive at once at a precise knowledge with 
reference to all the circumstances and the connection of events, they 
contented themselves with arranging the materials on the basis of 
those principal events and discourses of which they had accurate 
knowledge. Using the well-known events as a framework, they would 
fill in with the other materials where, all things considered, they 
seemed to fit most naturally. But it was not enough that the 
materials should be collected and arranged. The words and deeds 
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were the words and the deeds ofthe exalted and glorified Christ. So 
must the narrative be raised to a corresponding height and dignity. 
The idiosyncracies of different writers, all imbued with the love of 
Christ, would lead them to make new combinations of the events, and 
to treat them from different points of view. No one man was capable 
of setting forth Christ in all his fullness and glory. Among the dis- 
ciples of the apostles who possessed at the same time eloquence and 
literary ability, the most important were Mark and Luke, although 
there must have been many others. Matthew and John undoubtedly 
wrote evangelical accounts. There is no reason for surprise that 
Peter and the rest wrote no gospels. Such, according to Ewald, has 
been the general course of the development of evangelical literature. 

Ewald thinks he can establish the existence of the following early 
documents. First of all there were three gospels, of which the earliest 
was probably written by Philip the Evangelist. The contents of this 
gospel are found scattered through our synoptic gospels. This first 
evangelical writing contained accounts of some of the leading events 
of Christ’s life, written in an exalted poetical strain, viz.: his baptism, 
his temptation, his transfiguration. In addition to accounts of this 
nature, a large number of the most marked and brilliant sayings of 
Christ found in the synoptics must be ascribed to this earliest gospel. 
This gospel contained the beginning of the collection of Christ’s 
discourses. This collection was carried to much greater completeness 
in a second writing, which our author calls “ The Collection of Dis- 
courses.” It was, as has been intimated, a work of extreme difficulty 
to collect the scattered sayings of Christ into somewhat extended 
discourses. This work sustains a most important place in the devel- 
opment of evangelical literature, and was edited in Aramzan by the 
Apostle Matthew. 

Next to this, the third in order, was written our canonical Mark, 
the oldest and most original of all the gospel writings that have come 
down tous. It has undergone only slight change, and is, therefore, 
substantially the same as when first composed. Mark, undoubtedly, 
in addition to the materials furnished by the two preceding writers, 
received valuable aid from Peter, whose companion and interpreter 
he was. There may have been other writings composed during this 
time (previous to A. D. 60), but these three are the only ones whose 
existence we are warranted in assuming, and these formed a solid 
foundation for further development, as well as satisfied, more or less 
completely, the present need. Now came a new turn in the history 
of gospel literature. Men began now to busy themselves with filling 
up the lacwne which still existed in the evangelical accounts. This 
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new stage of development resulfed in the productions of our Matthew 
and Luke. But there is reason for supposing the existence of several 
other intervening writings ; one written before Matthew (the fourth 
in order). The author of this document carried to greater perfection 
what had been undertaken by the author of the first. It containeda 
far more complete account of Christ’s temptation than was contained 
in the first writing, as may be seen by a comparison of the brief 
account of Mark, who used the first, with the more detailed account 
of Luke, who employed the fourth. Many other traces of this higher 
delineation may be found in Matthew and Luke (as, for example, 
Matt. xxvi. 53; xxvii. 52 sq.; Luke xxii. 3,31-38, 43 sq.). The in- 
fluence of this writing is apparent, moreover, in almost all the other 
New Testament books. Next in order (fifth) came our Matthew, 
whose characteristics we need not enumerate, but whose author (not 
Matthew the Apostle) employed the foregoing writings with, of course, 
some additional matter. After. Matthew, and before Luke, Ewald 
finds traces of three other writings (the sixth, seventh and eighth) ; 
the one of a subjective and tender character, another characterized 
by harshness and abruptness, and another containing an account of 
Christ’s childhood. Thus we arrive at our Luke (the ninth in order), 
the most critically exact fruit of evangelical literary development. 

There are doubtless many elements of truth in Ewald’s theory. 
His ideas with regard to the earliest evangelical work seem very just ; 
but when he begins to particularize, and to assume a separate docu- 
ment to account for every little peculiarity of diction or of matter, he 
undoubtedly goes farther than the facts of the case justify. Such are 
some of the most noteworthy attempts to account for the origin and 
the mutual relations of the gospels. We will let Godet, one of the 
soundest and most judicious critics of the present time, refute these 
erroneous views, and present a view of his own which is at least sen- 
sible and conservative, and which, as being such, we will accept as 
our own until we can arrive at something better.’ 

It will not be necessary to go into a detailed refutation of each of 
these various theories. They all rest upon one or more of the follow- 
ing assumptions: That Luke has employed Matthew or Mark, or 
both, or that he has employed earlier editions of Matthew or Mark, or 
both, or that he has employed all these together, as well as a number 
of other similar writings. Enough will have been done if it shall be 
shown that all these suppositions are without sufficient support, and 
that the counter considerations are so strong as to make them not 
only uncertain, but exceedingly improbable. 


1 We present Godet’s line of argument in a greatly abridged form. 
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Was Matthew one of Luke’s sources? The following facts seem to 
point to a negative answer: 1. Luke’s plan is completely independent 
of that of Matthew. If Luke undertook to follow Matthew’s plan, he 
certainly made a bad job of it. Would Luke in his account of Christ’s 
journey (ix. 51 sq.) have omitted to mention Perea, the theatre of the 
events recorded, had he had before his eyes the parallel account in 
Matthew (xix. 1 sq.)? At the point where Luke’s narration rejoins 
that of Matthew (xviii. 5, cf. Matt. xix. 3), we should inevitably ex- 
pect such an indication. 2. The series of events in Luke is perfectly 
independent of that in Matthew. The few analagous groups, for 
example, the account of Christ’s baptism and temptation, of the two 
Sabbatic scenes (vi. 1 sq., and parall.), of the aspirants to the king- 
dom of God (ix. 57 sq., and parall.), are easily explicable by the 
moral and chronological order of the fact in virtue of which they 
were grouped in tradition. Why should Luke have intercalated the 
account of the healing of the paralytic, and of the calling of Matthew, 
into Matthew’s account of the excursion from Gadara, and why should 
Luke have introduced a third aspirant of whom Matthew makes no 
mention? 3. In the narrative parts that are common to Matthew 
and Luke, Luke’s independence in the details of the account is ap- 
parent in every sentence. When writing chapters i and ii, Luke 
could hardly have had before him Matt. i and ii, unless with a delib- 
erate purpose to contradict him. What motive could Luke have had 
for inverting the order of Christ’s temptations, and for omitting the 
apparition of angels? Why would he suppress the rite of the con- 
fession of sins in connection with John’s baptismal work? Is it 
probable that Luke would have changed the tenor of the Divine 
allocutions on the occasions of Christ’s baptism and of his transfigura- 
tion? How are we to account on this supposition for Luke’s altera- 
tion of Matthew’s name to Levi? Would Luke have referred to 
another Sabbath the second scene (vi. 6) which Matthew puts on the 
same day with the first? What object would Luke have had in 
omitting one of Matthew’s blind men of Jericho and one of his Gada- 
rene demoniacs? How shall we explain such frivolous changes as 
that from six to eight in the account of the transfiguration? 4. In 
editing the words of his Master, how could Luke alter so profoundly 
. such a document as the Lord’s Prayer, or an utterance so grave as that 
concerning blasphemy of the Holy Ghost? What shall we think of 
such changes as that of Matthew’s sheep fallen into the pit, into an oz, 
or of the two sparrows that are sold for a farthing into five that are sold 
for two farthings? The breaking up of Christ’s discourses, and the 
introduction of suitable occasions for the different parts, is equally 
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inexplicable on the hypothesis that Luke copied Matthew. But it may 
be urged, Matthew, though a source of Luke, was not the only source. 
Then what purpose could Matthew have served, seeing that Luke 
had perpetually at hand other documents which he so much preferred ? 
5. The strongest argument in favor of Luke’s dependence upon Mat- 
thew is the frequent identity of expressions in the report of Christ’s 
discourses, and in the parallel narrative parts. But if we compare 
the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke, we shall see that the re- 
semblance is extremely intermittent, not only in the same account, 
but in the same paragraph, in the same phrase. On this hypothesis 
Luke would copy Matthew servilely for a quarter of a line, then he 
would leave Matthew for the next quarter, and return to it perhaps ° 
for the third. Imagine our author culling three words from one 
document, two from another, four from a third, and this from the 
beginning to the end of his work. This is what Lange calls a “ pro- 
cess of death for explaining a work of life.” 6. It is an ascertained 
fact that a large number of Matthew’s favorite expressions' never 
occur in Luke. Suppose that Luke copied Matthew, it would be 
strange if none of these expressions ever came under his pen. 7. 
Matthew was a Jew, and wrote for the Jews; Luke was a Greek, and 
wrote for the Greeks. Yet in parallel passages, Luke introduces 
Hebraisms where Matthew writes pure Greek. 

Matthew aside, did Luke make use of Mark in the production of 
his gospel? 1. There is nothing in Luke’s plan that would suggest 
or warrant such asupposition. True, there is this general resemblance 
between all the synoptics, that they are occupied chiefly with Christ’s 
Galilean ministry; but this does not prove any interdependence. 2. 
In Mark and Luke there is certainly a degree of conformity as to the 
series of events, especially towards the beginning; but on the other 
hand there are transpositions that make more difficulties than the © 
hypothesis would remove. 3. If Luke copied Mark, why such varia- 
tions in details? Why should he place the healing of the blind man 
of Jericho at Jesus’ departure from the city, while Mark puts it at 
his entrance? Why omit blind Bartimeus’s name and Mark’s pic- 
turesque details? Why mutilate such dramatic accounts as that of 
the healing of the lunatic boy in Mark? Would Luke have substi- 
tuted for Mark’s words, “ Nothing except (if not) a stick,” the words, 
“nothing, not even a stick”? And when Mark clearly places the 
expulsion of the traffickers on the day after the triumphant entrance, 
why should Luke place it on the same day? Would Luke thus trifle 


1 Such are Bactdeia trav bupavav, evayyéAvov Ths BaciAcias, mapovoia, guvTéActa TOU aiwvos, TeAnvia- 
geoSat, év éxeivw TH arpa, etc. 
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with the history and with the words of his Saviour? The remarks 
with reference to Luke’s introduction of Hebraisms when they were 
wanting in his authorities, and of the intermittence with which he 
would have copied, apply equally with reference to Mark and to 
Matthew. We conclude, therefore, that neither Matthew nor Mark, 
at least in their present form, figured among Luke’s sources. What 
shall we say of the theories now most in vogue, which are based upon 
the hypothesis that Matthew and Mark existed under an earlier form, 
and that Luke made use of these earlier forms? 

As to the Primitive Matthew. There is abundant evidence of the 
existence of an earlier work written in Aramean by the Apostle Mat- 
thew. Papias mentions sucha work; but stronger than the evidence 
of Papias, is the evidence which the form of our Matthew furnishes. 
It is difficult to suppose that the discourses embraced in our Matthew 
have not previously existed in written form. This earlier work seems 
to have embraced the following matter: 1. A setting forth of the 
justice of the kingdom of heaven (the sermon on the mount). 2. The 
development of this kingdom (the collection of parables in Matthew 
xiii). 3. The great eschatological discourse announcing the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom. Between these principal stages were intercalated 
certain secondary teachings, such as the discourses on John the Bap- 
tist, on the casting out of demons, on discipline in the church. Wei- 
zicker and Holtzmann, we have seen, agree in making this Primitive 
Matthew a common source of Matthew and Mark. Holtzmann thinks 
that Luke has preserved the original form of the discourses of Christ, 
while Matthew has solidified the scattered sayings into larger bodies. 
The objections to this view are, 1. The difficulty of supposing that 
such a man as the author of our Matthew would have permitted him- 
self so to tamper with the words of Christ as that, out of a number of 
sayings pronounced on a variety of occasions, he should compose 
extended discourses, asserting that they were delivered at such times 
and places, and under such circumstances. 2. It is difficult to sup- 
‘pose that tradition should have attached the name of Matthew to a 
work which bears so little resemblance to the original work of that 
apostle. 3. But the greatest objection to the theory is found in the 
completely different tenor of Christ’s discourses in Matthew and 
Luke. Our authors would copy the discourses if they believed them ; 
if not, they would invent them. The same difficulties arise which we 
pointed out in connection with the theory which derives Luke from 
Matthew in its present form. Weizicker, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the great discourses of the Logia are preserved intact in 
Matthew, while Luke has dislocated them and invented situations. 
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On this theory Luke must have fabricated the entire account of the 
journey (ix. 51; xix. 28). Such a theory needs no refutation. It 
seems to follow that the Logia of Matthew are preserved entire in our 
first gospel, and that Luke knew nothing of this early writing. In 
fact, Luke himself intimates in his prologue that he had among his 
materials no written account emanating from an apostle. 

With regard to the Proto-Mark, Godet not only denies that our 
synoptic gospels could be explained by such a work, but he does not 
even believe that such a work ever existed. 1. The only external 
evidence of the existence of the Proto-Mark is a short quotation from 
Papias in Eusebius, which Eusebius evidently understands to refer to 
our canonical Mark. There is no reason for us to understand it other- 
wise. 2. Luke would hardly have classed so important a writing 
without special mention among the writings of the xoddot. 3. Neither 
the peculiar plan of each of the synoptics, nor the transpositions of 
the accounts, nor the differences of details, could be satisfactorily 
accounted for on the supposition of a common source. 4. The deci- 
sive argument against the derivation of the synoptics from a common 
source is drawn from the style of the writings themselves. It is not 
in the nature of things, that works manifesting such harmony and 
vigor of style should have been produced in the mechanical way 
supposed. 

If the considerations here put forth are sound, the various theories 
presented above have been sufficiently refuted. Our further work 
will be to propound a theory of the origin of the synoptics, which, 
though not free from objection, seems to explain more, and to en- 
counter fewer difficulties than any of those that have been discussed. 
Many of the elements of this theory are of course contained in others. 

After the founding of the church on the day of Pentecost, it was 
incumbent upon the apostles and disciples of Christ to nourish with 
Christian truth the vast multitudes that were converted to Christ. 
Among the means employed for the edification of the young church, 
as enumerated in Acés, is placed first of all the teaching of the apostles 
(ii. 42). This must have included not simply a reiteration of Christ’s 
miracles, death and resurrection, but also, and chiefly, a setting forth 
of Christ’s teachings. Before Paul and John had represented the 
person of Christ as the essence of the gospel, the teachings of the 
apostles could hardly have been more than a repetition of what they 
could remember of Christ’s discourses, and a setting forth of the promi- 
nent events of his life. One day, therefore, the Sermon on the Mount 
would occupy them ; another, the discourse on the relations between 
the faithful (Matt. xviii); another, the eschatological discourse, etc. 
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Selecting thus habitually the most important events in Christ’s 
life, the materials would soon begin to solidify, and to take a more 
or less definite form. In rehearsing Christ’s principal discourses, the 
apostles did not hesitate, we may suppose, to introduce striking and 
relevant words uttered by Christ on other occasions. With them it 
was a matter, not of chronology, but of salvation. 

In their preaching they would naturally select for a particular day 
events of like nature (Sabbatic scenes, aspirants to the kingdom of 
God, groups of parables), or events connected by a real historical 
succession (the tempest, the Gadarene demoniac, Jairus, etc.). Thus 
were formed cycles of events. Similar considerations would bring 
these cycles of events into groups, as, for example, the group of the 
Messianic advent (ministry of John, baptism and temptation of 
Jesus) ; that of Christ’s early ministry (teachings and miracles at 
Capernaum and in the environs);* that of Christ’s first preaching 
circuits, then of his more distant excursions ; that of the last days of 
the Galilean ministry ; that of the journey through Pera; that of 
the sojourn in Jerusalem. The order of the events in a cycle, or of 
the cycle in a group, could very easily be changed; an event could 
not so easily pass from one cycle to another. 

In this natural, spontaneous elaboration, the preaching must inevi- 
tably contract and assume a more or less fixed form. The reverence 
of the preachers forbade any attempt at ornamentation, even in the 
narrative parts; how much more careful would they be to preserve 
without change the words of their Master! The form of the narrative 
was simple as that of a garment which precisely fits the body. The 
early preachers allowed themselves a little liberty in the order of 
events, but none at all in the repetition of the discourses. These 
sayings of Christ, formed in the depths of his soul, possessed that 
sharp, finished, perfect character, by virtue of which they stereotyped 
themselves, as it were, upon the minds of hearers. Such eloquence 
as that of Jesus takes possession of the whole man—the conscience by 
its moral truth, the intellect by the precision of the idea, the heart 
by the vivacity of the sentiment, the imagination by the richness of 
the coloring. They retained Christ’s words, and understood them 
doubtless in their simplest, most practical bearing. They were alike 
incapable of speculation and indisposed to go beyond what they knew. 
Hence the wisdom of Christ in choosing, not scribes and lawyers, but 
little children, new bottles, blank tablets, as the media for the preser- 
vation of his truth. 

The fact that at first the preaching was in Aramean, a lan- 
guage poor in syntactical forms and in vocabulary, contributed to the 
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fixedness of the form of tradition. Soon, however, it became necessary 
to translate the apostolic preaching into Greek. This work of transla- 
tion was very difficult, especially for the words of Jesus. There were 
certain expressions particularly difficult to render. When the Greek 
equivalent had been once found and adopted, it would remain fixed; 
thus the words éxodetos in the Lord’s Prayer, and zrepiytov in the 
account of the temptation, express ideas for which no other Greek 
expression could be found. This teaching was for some time entirely 
oral. What were probably the steps in the process of change from 
oral to written gospels ? 

The most natural conjecture is that a beginning was made, not in 
an attempt to write an entire gospel, but in committing to writing 
detached sayings and narratives. These adversaria, or detached 
accounts, were very soon united into collections more or less complete. 
Such collections were probably the writings of the zodtot, of which 
Luke speaks. They were not organic wholes, all of whose parts 
were dominated by a single idea, as are our gospels. They were 
valuable only as trustworthy thesauri of materials, and were not worth 
preserving after the synoptics had been written. 

In the oral tradition thus formed, in the detached written accounts, 
in the collections of these fragmentary sketches, do we not possess a 
principle firm enough on the one hand, and elastic enough on the 
other, for explaining both the striking resemblances and the no less 
striking differences between our three first gospels? The Judean 
ministry of Jesus, the omission of which, by the synoptics, constitutes 
their similarity of plan, was not so well adapted to the purposes 
of popular evangelization, as were the scenes and the discourses in 
Galilee. Hence their omission in the apostolic teaching, and in the 
written accounts founded upon this teaching. The resemblances in 
our gospels are due to the fixedness of form which tradition assumed; 
the differences are easily accounted for by the involuntary modifica- 
tions due to oral reproduction, and to the multiplicity of the written 
redactions. 


ALBERT H. Newman. 
RocHEstER, New York. 

















La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, colla Vita di Dante da 
Giovanni Boccaccio. Parigi: 1868. 
Dante, as Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, with an Analysis of the 
Divina Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By Vincenzo Borta. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Company. 1865. 


: om two books named above are here mentioned chiefly as an 

indication of sources from which much of the material for this 
article has been drawn. In some sense, besides, they are representa- 
tive books, so far as the subject with which they deal is concerned. 
Boccaccio’s Life of Dante was written only two years after the death 
of the poet, and seems to have been, therefore, the first of the many 
productions which found their subject and inspiration in the career 
and the works of the great singer. So far as we know, Botta is the 
latest of these biographers and commentators. Each, too, may be said 
to represent a school—Boccaccio the romantic school, Botta the 
philosophical school of interpretation, as respects particularly Dante’s 
greatest work, the “Divina Commedia.” In what sense we make 
use of this distinction will appear further on. 

The books, therefore, whose title we have given in connection with 
this article, are not named here with any purpose to review them, 
but only because, from their association with the literature of the 
“Divina Commedia,” they are to a certain extent authorities, and 
because we are to make it our aim, in part, to mediate between them, 
with respect to the theory of interpretation they respectively suggest 


for that immortal poem, and the view they take in certain particulars 
(822) 
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of Dante himself, and his career. It should be added that Botta’s 
work was written, in great part at least, under a patriotic impulse. 
He dedicates it “To Italy, which in commemorating the sixth cen- 
tenary of the birth of Dante Alighieri, celebrates the renewal of its 
own national life.” This significant commemoration took place May 
14, 1865; and the association thus of the name of Dante with that 
of his country was made especially appropriate by the fact that the 
Italian union, which had then become substantially a reality, had been 
the dream, the hope, the inspiration of his own life, and its repeated 
failure the deepest and darkest of all the sorrows that make the story 
of his great career so unspeakably sad. 

Boccaccio’s account of the ancestry and the early life of Dante 
seems to have been mainly followed, so far as its statements of fact 
are concerned, by subsequent writers. The record of the poet's 
family, according to this account, goes back to the time when Flor- 
ence, his native city, was rebuilt some three hundred years after its 
destruction by the barbarous Attila. This restoration of the city 
was in the reign of Charlemagne, and was entered upon soon after 
his elevation to the dignity of the Roman purple. He himself en- 
couraged and promoted the undertaking, “ either,” says Boccaccio, 
“because inspired of God, or because urged to it by the prayers of 
petitioners.” Among those commissioned by the emperor to per- 
form this service was a young man, Frangipani in origin, whose name 
was Elisio. With him originated a family which attained to con- 
siderable honor in the new state. One of his descendants, Cacciaguida 
by name, took a wife from the family of the Aldighieri, in Ferrara. 
To one of the sons of this marriage the mother obtained permission 
to give her own family name, so that he was called Aldighieri, which, 
by dropping a letter, became Alighieri. From this branch of the 
original Elisian stock the poet proceeded. 

He was born at Florence, May 14, 1265. Boccaccio states that 
previous to his birth, it pleased God to signify to his mother, in a 
dream, something of the greatness with which her child should be 
endowed, and that in view of this prophetic indication he received 
the name of Dante; the significance of the dream being that he should 
be a giver, or revealer, of wonderful knowledge, “di maravigliosa 
dottrina datore.” Botta, without alluding to this portion of Boc- 
caccio’s narrative, which indeed resembles suspiciously the many more 
ancient devices for investing the birth of distinguished persons with 
prediction and prodigy, simply says that the Christian name, Dante, 
is abbreviated from Durante. Those fond of tracing occult pro- 
phecies in things of this kind might still claim to discover in the 
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poet’s name, even as thus accounted for, something significant and 
foreshadowing. To few of all the great men of history would the 
designation be more appropriate—II Durante, the Enduring. 

The life and works of Dante, apart from their importance in litera- 
ture, are interesting to the student in two ways—the one historical, 
the other religious. In both his own commanding personality is 
ever distinctly in view, the central figure not only of the sphere of 
events amidst which he personally moved, but of the whole move- 
ment and history of hisage. It is not alone as a poet that he belongs 
to that illustrious trinity where by universal consent he is placed, 
and which enrols the names of Homer, Dante and Milton apart from 
all other, even the greatest, names. Although it is so impossible to 
rescue from fable and romance any distinct conception of the actual 
Homer, his writings prove that it: was not under a merely poetical 
inspiration that he sung his great song, but that he was a Greek 
quite as truly as he was a poet, while we are ready to believe that 
could he have foreseen how his own individuality would be one day 
almost lost in his poem, he would have been abundantly consoled by 
the assurance that his work would endure, and the great names he com- 
memorated be glorious to the latest age. How true a patriot Milton 
was no one needs to be told, nor how great a part be bore in the 
political movements of his time. In studying his career we never lose 
the man in the poet. We see in him the Puritan statesman as 
clearly as we do the scholar and the singer. If in politics his part 
may have been in some sense a subordinate one, his magnificent 
vindications of those principles which the more prominent actors 
embodied in deeds and laws, compel recognition of his title to be 
accounted a leader in those great events, and kindle our admiration 
even when we feel that in some things his passionate zeal carried him 
too far. Dante was even more a patriot than either Milton or 
Homer. His patriotism was the master passion that ruled him. It 
was at once the glory and the sorrow of his life; and for this very 
reason he should be better known and better appreciated than he 
seems to be by the men of this present age; in which the hope that 
was, while hope remained, more than any other, the inspiration of his 
career, that of Italian unity, has become at last an achievement. 

The religion of Dante—his theology, so to speak—is scarcely 
separable from his patriotism. Those more personal experiences 
which suggest so much of what is properly called devotional poetry, 
find scarcely any expression in his great poem. Though, as we read, 
we never lose sight of himself, but have him before us a vivid per- 
sonality, moving through all the scenes which he pictures so intensely, 
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and though his own thought and his own passion inform and ener- 
gize the whole, still it is always with religion in its direct association 
with patriotism that he deals: that false religion of his own age, 
whose usurpations and iniquities he denounces, and that purer church, 
whose surpassing splendor was to him the most glowing and enrap- 
turing of the visions of Paradise. 

These two considerations, the patriotism and the religion of 
Dante, kept in mind, along with one other, in which his character 
reveals itself to us under quite a different aspect, and we have a suf- 
ficent clue both to the personal history of the poet and to that 
mighty allegory which forms the subject of his “‘ Divina Commedia.” 
The circumstance to which we are now to refer, while by no means 
an unusual thing in human experience, seems to have lent a singular 
coloring to the life and thought of Dante. Boccaccio treats it quite 
in the romantic view, and various writers, following him, have done 
the same. Botta, perhaps, leans too far toward the more philosophical 
and common-place view. The name of Beatrice is inseparably asso- 
ciated with that of Dante. And with reason; for in his poem he 
puts her in such relations with himself as that although, in the long 
journey through the Inferno and the Purgatorio to the Paradiso, she 
is revealed only as the beatific Lady whom to meet in heaven is the 
goal and the hope of his toil, still her presence seems to pervade the 
whole poem, and she is a familiar thought to us long before, in com- 
pany with the poet, upon the verge of heaven at last we meet her. 
There can be no doubt that this whole conception grew out of an 
incident of his boyhood, and the vivid and lasting impression it made. 

Boccaccio’s account of this incident is as follows: 


It was a common custom in our city (Florence) when the sweet spring- 
time came again, to celebrate it in social festivals. Along with others, a 
distinguished citizen, Folco Portinari, upon the first of May, invited 
his neighbors to a festival of this kind at his house. Among those who 
came was Alighieri, accompanied by his son Dante, the children of the 
different families being present with their parents, on these occasions. 
Dante had not yet reached his ninth year. Along with other children 
present, he occupied himself in plays suited to their age. Among them 
was a daughter of Folco, named Bice [a name of affection and familiarity 
for Beatrice] who was not yet quite eight years old, very engaging, 
quiet and gentle in her manners, beautiful in face, and whose words 
when she spoke indicated a gravity beyond her years. Dante observing 
her once and again, with all the affection which a child could feel, took 
her image into his soul in such a manner that he was never able after- 
ward to extinguish or to banish it. 


Our author goes on to say that this love for Beatrice continued to 
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be the passion of his life, so that when, at the age of twenty-four 
years, the beautiful lady died, his grief was so intense that his friends 
became alarmed about him. He also states that even when Dante 
himself married, as he did some years later, Beatrice still remained, 
and to the end of his life continued, the mistress of his soul. He 
appears also to regard the poem of the “ Divina Commedia” as written 
under the inspiration of this passion, and that itis the literal Beatrice 
who is celebrated and longed for throughout. 

The more philosophical view regards the incident recited above as 
suggestive of little more than the name which Dante uses in his 
allegory to symbolize that which he esteems as the noblest and purest 
object of human desire. Those who hold this view do indeed recog- 
nize the incident referred to as connecting itself with the origin and 
plan of the poem, but they fail, we think, to appreciate the actual 
measure of its influence. Dante’s whole career shows him to have 
been a man of intense and passionate nature. He not only felt 
strongly, but the impression made in some marked emotional experi- 
ence was deep and lasting. Why,.as he grew up to young manhood, 
he did not cultivate’the acquaintance of this lady; why he never 
sought or seemed to expect from her more than a salutation as they 
occasionally met; why his worship thus was distant and diffident as 
if toward some superior being; these circumstances are nowhere ex- 


plained. In what seems to have been his first work, the “Vita 
Nuova,” he tells us something of this singular passion; how, to 
quote from Botta’s summary of the passage, he— 


Continued to dream and to love; to gaze at Beatrice from a distance, 
and to compose poems in her praise; abstaining, however, from naming 
her, fearful lest he should offend her purity or compromise her honor. 
He tells us that he attempted to conceal his affection, even by feigning 
love for another lady, to whom he dedicated the songs intended for 
Beatrice, and that this fiction went on for several years; and that at 
last Beatrice refused to salute him when they met. Then he relates 
that he returned home, locked: himself in his chamber, where his lamen- 
tations could not be heard, and gave himself up to despair, until at 
length he fell asleep, with tears in his eyes, like a child that had been 
beaten. Again, at a wedding festival, he was so overpowered by her pres- 
ence that he was led away by his friends; and in answer to their 
inquiries as to what was the matter with him, he replied: “I have set 
my feet on that edge of life, beyond which no man can go with power 
to return.” 


One seems to perceive the signs of a proud, shy, passionate and 
imaginative soul, investing the object of its idolatry with attributes 
almost supernal ; shutting itself away in stern sorrow from even any 
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dream that its idol might be approached and appropriated, and so re- 
ceiving into itself an image of excellenceand loveliness which dwelt there 
forever after. At the very beginning, Beatrice would seem to have been 
to some extent an ideal being. At last she grew to be almost wholly 
so. She came in the end to represent to him that absolute excellence 
which is the aspiration of all noble souls. This, for himself, he ex- 
pected to reach only in heaven. Toward it he was to go by whatever 
path it should please God to appoint; encountering on his way shapes 
and powers infernal, and the hot and fierce ordeals of purgatorial 
fires. It may be supposed that mingled with this was an element of 
expectation, born of that early passion. A literal Beatrice may have 
been regarded by him as awaiting him in that world where errors of 
the heart, like those of the intellect, will be retrieved, and the kin- 
dred souls at last know each other. In its simplest and most rudi- 
mental form, this may, we think, be taken as the original conception, 
expanded ultimately in the magnificent fabric of the poem. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we may allude to 
another passage in the more private life of the poet. Two years 
after the death of Beatrice, Dante himself married. His wife was 
Gemma Donati, who bore him seven children. Boccaccio’s statements 
and allusions imply that the poet’s married life was no help to him in his 
studies or his poetical labors. The marriage seems to have been rather 
the choice of his friends than an inclination of hisown. So great was 
his sorrow at the death of Beatrice, that this expedient was resorted 
to by them with a view to dissipate the melancholy which had become 
an occasion of solicitude. Yielding to this advice, as Boccaccio im- 
plies, Dante took the lady recommended to him as his wife. After 
stating this, the author goes on to discourse at some length upon the 
hindrances philosophers and poets often find in the cares of a family, 
and especially in the constant presence of a wife wholly out of sym- 
pathy with their chosen pursuits. He ends by saying: 


However it may have been with others, so at least it was with her 
who had been given to Dante; so that having once been parted from 
her he never wished to return to her, and never desired that she should 
come to him, 


He finishes his notice of this matter with the words: 


Let no one think that I would conclude, from what is said above, that 
men ought not to take wives; so far from that, I approve it, but not for 
all. Those devoted to philosophical pursuits, if they follow my judg- 
ment in this, will leave marriage to rich fools, to lords, and likewise to 
laborers, and will content themselves with philosophy, a wife much 
better and more agreeable than any other. 
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This is rather a sour verdict, and might suggest that Boccaccio 
must have had some uncomfortable marital experiences of his own. 
And still, those familiar with the personal history of scholars and 
men of letters will agree that he has only too much reason for what 
he says. 

Dante’s separation from his wife was not voluntary, but was occa- 
sioned by his exile from Florence, upon political grounds, as will be 
noticed in its place. During the twenty years which elapsed between 
that event and his death, in 1321, he seems, with the exception of 
calling to him his eldest son at one time, to have taken no steps for 
bringing his wife and children away from Florence, to which the 
sentence of banishment pronounced against him prevented his own 
return. This would be mainly accounted for by the fact that 
during all that time he had no home, save such as the petty Italian 
sovereigns in whose courts he found refuge might allow him, and no 
means of support beyond that bounty which these patrons sparingly 
conferred upon him. Nor in his writings do allusions to his wife 
anywhere occur ; a fact, however, which may also be accounted for 
by the custom of the times in regard to making in any way public 
one’s domestic affairs. It may be presumed that Dante found in his 
wife no especial sympathy with the tastes and pursuits which most 
occupied him ; and still it is not necessary to conclude — for which 
in fact there is no evidence — that there existed between them any 
estrangement. These passages in his private life, however, may sug- 
gest how large a space may have been left in his imagination, and 
even in his affections, for the ideal being into which the object of his 
earliest devotion had been transfigured. 

Before coming to any more particular consideration of the poem, 
which in some sense embodies both the thought and the life of 
Dante, it is important to notice in some detail his connection with 
Florentine and Italian politics, and especially his efforts to promote 
Italian unity. As the social rank in which he had been born entitled 
him to aspire to a share in directing public affairs, he seems to have 
been educated partly with that view. His teacher was a distin- 
guished man, Secretary to the Florentine Republic, named Brunetto 
Latini. He was equally eminent in politics and literature, and by 
one of his contemporaries is pronounced “ worthy of being numbered 
with the most distinguished orators of antiquity.” Under this guid- 
ance Dante traversed the whole field of learning as then laid open, 
save that he seems not to have ever become familiar with either the 
language of ancient Greece, or with its literature, save in transla- 
tions; this, however, being in no sense to his discredit, as Greek 
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studies were in that age not deemed an essential part of even the 
most finished scholarship. Besides the various dialects of Italy, he 
became a proficient in Latin, French and Provengal. Grammar, rhe- 
toric, history, geometry, music, astronomy, oratory, together with the 
arts of painting and sculpture, occupied his attention. 

As an orator he became highly distinguished, and was accounted 
one of the most eloquent men of his time. Of Latin authors, Virgil 
and Cicero seem to have been his favorites, the former especially. 
Greek writers of antiquity he knew only in Latin translations. Of 
Homer he must have known little, Virgil seeming to have repre- 
sented his highest ideal of the epic poet. To all readers of his own 
“ Divina Commedia ” this fact is familiar—the bard of Mantua being 
there made his guide, his mentor, his master in the poetic art. Lo 
mio maestro, e il mio autore, he calls him—“ my master and my au- 
thor”; the latter title being explained in that passage in one of his 
works (Convito, ‘The Banquet ”), where he says: “ Author signifies 
any person worthy of being believed and obeyed. And from this is 
derived the word-Authority.” We may say in passing that Botta 
speaks of the work just named, the Convito, as “the first philo- 
sophic treatise written in Italian prose.” It was a commentary upon 
some of its author’s own poems. 

Dante appears to have entered upon public lifé while yet quite 
young. We first read of him at the age of twenty-four years, taking 
part in the battle of Campaldino, between the Guelphs, of Florence, 
and the Ghibelins, of Arezzo. Not long after he was in another en- 
gagement, between the Florentines and the Pisans. With these two 
battles his military career seems to have begun and ended. Whether 
it was before or after this that he began to take an active part in 
Florentine politics does not appear. His first notable act in that 
regard was characteristic. He was in his politics a sincere republi- 
can. Accordingly, the constitution adopted in 1266 met his appro- 
bation. By this constitution the citizens were divided into guilds, 
according to occupation, such as that of judges and notaries, physi- 
cians and apothecaries, wool-weavers and clothiers, the government 
being committed to eight magistrates chosen by the guilds in a free 
election. In order to connect himself with one of these guilds Dante 
renounced his rank as a nobleman. He chose that of the physicians 
and apothecaries, being allied to them, not professionally, but through 
his interest in the study of natural sciences. 

He soon became distinguished, and was entrusted with various 
important functions, among them that of ambassador. In this ca- 
pacity he visited Siena, Perugia, Venice, Ferrara, Rome, Naples, and, 
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it is said, Paris. After some ten or eleven years of such public 
service, Dante was, in 1300, at the age of thirty-five years, elected 
one of the eight magistrates to whom was committed the government 
of the republic. His personal superiority was recognized by his 
colleagues, and he became as a sort of necessity, by virtue of his 
ability and patriotism, practically the head of the government. But 
trouble was at hand. The party in Florenc: opposed to the existing 
authority, began plotting for its overthrow. They made an attempt 
to engage with themselves the Pope, Boniface VIII, and Charles of 
Valois, brother of Philip the Fair, king of France, then in Italy with 
a French army, in a conspiracy to attack Florence, overthrow the 
government and restore them to power. Dante was appointed by 
his colleagues to head an embassy to Rome, with a view to prevent 
this combination. It seems to have been with a foresight of the con- 
sequences, if the government at home were left in the weak hands 
of his associates, and at the same time a sense of the great moment 
of the mission proposed, that he exclaimed, when urged to go upon 
that errand: “ If I go, who is there to stay? IfI stay, who is there 
to go?” By the arts of Boniface he was detained at Rome until 
Charles had time to attack Florence, get possession of it, turn out 
the party in power, and place the government in the hands of the 
opposition. Oné of the first acts of the triumphant faction was to 
pronounce against Dante a decree of banishment. In the taking of 
the city, and the disorders that followed, his house was pillaged and 
burned, his lands “were given up to devastation,” and he himself, 
from that hour to that of his death, was a proscribed man, in his 
poverty and destitution having scarcely “where to lay his head.” 

In the course of his connection with the management of public 
affairs, an important change had taken place in Dante’s political views. 
He began his more active career as a Guelph, that is to say, a mem- 
ber of that party which upheld the pretensions of the Pope as against 
those of the German Emperor, who claimed the political sovereignty 
of Italy. This party did not, indeed, favor making the Pope a tem- 
poral sovereign, but they would maintain the existing division of the 
country into distinct republics, with the Pope as in some sort an ar- 
bitrator in their differences while their common spiritual head. 
Dante became satisfied, in due time, that the policy of his party 
promised nothing for his country but division, disorder and oppres- 
sion without end. In leaving them, however, he did not become 
a Ghibelin, as those were called who favored the emperor. He 
adopted a political theory of his own, developed at considerable length 
in his work entitled “‘ De Monarchia.” He became, as has been well 
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said, “ the first Italian.” He advocated the union of all the Italian 
states under one government. But his plan went farther, and em- 
braced what to us of this age, if now proposed, would seem altogether 
chimerical, though in his time it would be, if not wholly rational or 
hopeful, still not so manifestly impossible. It contemplated a union 
of all the states of the civilized world under one constitution, each 
being left to the exercise of independent powers within its own spe- 
cial sphere, but all combined for a common object, and recognizing a 
common political centre; that centre to be, of course, what was the 
universally conceded centre of the civilized world, Italy. Says Botta: 


This plan anticipates, in some measure, the plan adopted by Washington 
and his compeers in the Constitution of the United States, differing how- 
ever in this, that while the American Republic extends to states geograph- 
ically and ethnologically integrant parts of the same country, the Italian 
empire, as proposed by Dante, would have embraced all the world, and 
have placed Italy, in relation to other nations as the sun to the 
planets, whose influence unites them in their harmonious movements, 
while it gives them free scope in their appointed orbits. 


It was, at least, a noble conception, not unworthy of the imperial 
intellect that gave it birth. Nor must we fail to notice that in this 
work, “ De Monarchia,” Dante maintains, without reserve, the doc- 
trine that by whomsoever this central and supreme political power 
should be personally exercised, it must at least not be given to the 
Pope. He attacks, unsparingly, the Papal pretensions to political 
sovereignty, or to the possession, in any sense of the word, of a 
“temporal sword.” He maintains that the functions of the church 
are wholly spiritual, and that anything beyond this is pure usurpa- 
tion. It is to his honor that in declaring himself thus, he brought 
down upon his head the Papal malediction. The reading of the 
“ Monarchia ” was forbidden under penalty of excommunication, and 


the decree is in force to this day. The book was burned, twenty © 


years after the death of its author, in the public square at Bologna. 
An effort was even made, though a fruitless one, to have the remains 
of Dante himself taken up, after they had lain buried at Ravenna for 
the same length of time, burned, and the ashes given to the winds. 
Shortly before his banishment from his native city, Dante had 
commenced his great poem, the “ Divina Commedia.” He was then 
thirty-five years of age. His genius had attained mature develop- 
ment; he was a widely read scholar; his experience of life and of 
men had already been large; and he had thought profoundly upon 
many great subjects. In order that one may not be misled in the 
interpretation of the sublime epic to which the rest of his life was 
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mainly devoted, it is quite necessary to keep clearly in mind what 
were the convictions and the feelings most likely to find expression 
insuchawork. Many, we think, have the impression that this cele- 
brated poem is in some sense theological; that the fearful pictures 
of the Inferno are an allegorical representation of the poet’s idea of 
the fate which awaits the wicked, made more sombre and fearful 
through the intensity of personal feeling toward certain individuals 
obnoxious to himself, or whom he regarded as the cause of disaster to 
his country. The first of the three great divisions of the poem 
may on this account have, to some readers, even a certain repulsive- 
ness, as exhibiting a view almost ferocious of the theory of future 
punishment, kindled into still greater intensity by the passion of the 
poet. This impression may be aided by a peculiarity in the genius 
of Dante, to which Macaulay calls attention in his essay on Milton: 


Poetry [says Macaulay] which relates to the beings of another world 
ought to be at once mysterious and picturesque. That of Milton is so. 
That of Dante is picturesque indeed beyond any that was ever written. 
Its effect approaches to that produced by the pencil or the chisel. But 
it is picturesque to the exclusion of all mystery. This is a fault on the 
right side, a fault inseparable from the plan of Dante’s poem, which, as 
we have already observed, rendered the utmost accuracy of description 
necessary. Still it is afault. The supernatural agents excite interest, 
but it is not the interest which is proper to supernatural agents. .. . 
Dante’s angels are good men with wings. His devils are spiteful, ugly 
executioners. His dead men are merely living men in strange situations. 
The scene which passes between the poet and Farinata is justly cele- 
brated. Still, Farinata in the burning tomb is exactly what Farinata 
would have been at an auto da fe. Nothing can be more touching than 
the first interview of Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it but a lovely 
woman chiding, with sweet composure, the lover for whose affection slie 
is grateful, but whose vices she reprobates? The feelings which give 
the passage its charm would suit the streets of Florence as well as the 
summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 


Elsewhere, he says : 


However strange, however grotesque may be the appearance which 
Dante undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from describing it. He 
gives us the shape, the colors, the sound, the smell, the taste ; he counts 
the numbers; he measures the size. His similes are the illustrations of 
a traveler. Unlike those of other poets, and especially of Milton, they 
are introduced in a plain, business-like manner, not for the sake of any 
beauty in the objects from which they are drawn; not for the sake of 
any ornament which they may impart to the poem, but simply in order to 
make the meaning of the writer as clear to the reader as it is to himself. 
The ruins of the precipice which led from the sixth to the seventh 
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circle of hell were like those of the rock which fell into the Adige on 
the south side of the Trent. The Cataract of Phlegethon was like that 
of Aqua Cheta at the monastery of St. Benedict. The place where the 
heretics were confined in burning tombs resembled the vast cemetery 
of Arles. 


This literalness of description in Dante contributes materially to 
the effect which we just now mentioned. Instead of the sublime 
vagueness and dreaminess with which Milton invests his pictures of 
the world of lost spirits, one finds himself confronted with every im- 
aginable form of material horror and physical agony, not unfre- 
quently mingling the hideously grotesque with the dreadful and the 
incredible. Taking it all as representing the poet’s idea of that 
punishment which divine justice metes out in another world to even 
the worst and the most depraved, or as representing the prevalent 
ideas of his age upon these subjects, our first impulse, when entering 
this fearful picture-gallery, is to turn shudderingly away. The simple 
truth is, as we hope to show directly, that to interpret the poet thus 
is both to misunderstand him and to do him injustice. 

Another peculiarity of this poem is the large use made throughout 
of the pagan mythology. We know of at least one person who, when 
he first began to read Dante with close attention, was ready to pro- 
nounce his “ Divina Commedia” far more pagan than Christian. A 
heathen poet, Virgil, is the guide, patron, interpreter and friend 
through all the adventurous journey. As we go on, in company 
with the two, we continually meet with localities and persons made 
familiar to us in reading the Mneid, or the fables of the old mythol- 
ogy. Even Milton, as a Christian poet, has been criticised for using 
so largely in the way of illustration and imagery in his “ Paradise 
Lost,” a work whose inspiration seems drawn from the Christian 
Scriptures, the fabulous legends and persons which, however classical 
may be the literature which has enshrined them, are none the less 
inseparably linked with the “ godless, sensual, and devilish” super- 
stitions of an age of an almost universal heathenism. Dante is still 
more open to that criticism, and, until one gives the subject some 
careful study, it seems a fault which can scarcely be condoned. 

With reference to the second of these points of criticism, it is to 
be borne in mind that Dante lived at a time when nearly all the 
literature existing in the world, certainly all the models in literature, 
were classical and pagan. Although centuries had passed away since 
the last great Latin author lived and wrote, no other nation, not 
even the Italain, had as yet produced a literature. The modern 
world was still in close contact with the ancient world, and the whole 
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thought and spirit of the one took their form and tinge from those of 
the other. We, in this age, may not realize all the effect of this. 
Between the world of to-day, and that in which the classic literature 
of Greece and Rome flourished, there is an immense and ever-widen- 
ing chasm. It seems to be doubted by many whether it is even worth 
while to retain amongst us any knowledge at all of that literature; 
while the small amount of it which still finds place in our courses of 
collegiate study, some would cast out, as belonging to a past so re- 
mote and so little in relation with the present as to make any special 
study of it a mere waste of time. To judge either Dante or Milton 
in this aspect, from our own point of view, is to do him the greatest 
injustice. In writing a great epic poem, at the time in which he 
lived, it was scarcely possible that Dante should not make large use 
of that literature which almost alone represented the world’s culture 
of that period, employing its mythological form not for purposes of 
didactic instruction, but of poetry and allegory. 

In respect to the harsh and sombre character of the Inferno, it 
may be admitted that, although not with any theological intention, 
popularly speaking, it was still written under the influence of feelings 
which could not fail to infuse its imagery with a passionate intensity. 
This first division of the poem was commenced, as stated above, 
shortly before Dante entered upon his long exile from Florence. 
Seven cantos had been finished when he left upon that mission to 
Rome from which he was destined never to return. He left the 
manuscript behind him, in the care of his wife, who, upon the break- 
ing out of the disorders which followed the change of government, 
placed it in a casket and deposited it in a secure place. Boccaccio’s 
account implies that when, some five years after, this fragment was 
discovered, the authorship was not recognized, and that its merit 
being at once perceived, it was sent to Malaspina, then Marquis 
of Lunigiana, who was himself a distinguished scholar. At his 
court Dante was then staying, and the Marquis showed the poem to 
him, asking him if he he know whose work it was. Dante, recogniz- 
ing it, replied that it was his own. He had supposed these cantos 
lost; but now, in accordance with the earnest request of the Marquis, 
he resumed, and in the course of his subsequent wanderings, com- 
pleted it. The poem was therefore written during that portion of 
Dante’s life when he was feeling most keenly his own personal humil- 
iations, brought upon him by the ingratitude and injustice of his 
countrymen, and feeling also, perhaps more keenly still, the misfor- 
tunes of his country, torn by factions, and fallen far from that height 
of glory upon which it had been his eager hope that she might one 
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day stand. It is not to be doubted that the gloom and the indigna- 
tion of his own high soul found expression in this first division of his 
poem ; though it is a relief to feel that in the subsequent portions, 
especially in the Paradiso, the evidence is abundant that there still 
remained to him dreams, if not hopes, which while they consoled his 
sorrows, shed into his later song a spirit worthy of the resplendent 
theme. 

Passing, now, to consider more particularly the poem itself, we 
must observe that its symbolism concentrates in the person of Beatrice. 
How this lady became to Dante a symbolical, while still remaining 
a real personage, we have already intimated. In the Convito, 
which was, as we before said, a commentary upon the poem, he dis- 
tinctly states that by Beatrice he intends Philosophy; a word which 
he uses with the same meaning as is given to the word Wisdom in 
the Proverbs. Speaking of Philosophy as thus symbolized, he says: 


How blind are those who never lift their eyes to the contemplation of 
that daughter of God! She is the mother of all things, for in the crea- 
tion of the world she stood before the Divine mind. ‘‘ When the Lord 
prepared the heavens I was there,” she says; “when he set a com- 
pass upon the depths; when he established the clouds above; when he 
straightened the foundations of the deep; when he gave to the sea his 
decree that the waters should not pass his commandment; when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth; then I was by him, as one 
brought up with him, and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always 
before him.” 


Other terms which he uses with more direct reference to the ideal 
Beatrice, as quoted in substance by Botta, could not without an ex- 
travagance altogether incredible have been employed of a mortal, 
however beautiful and good, however transfigured by elevation to the 
heavenly societies. He calls her— 


The true praise of God, the glory of our kind, the fountain of all truth, 
and the splendor of eternal light. Her beauty none but her Maker can 
fully enjoy. She is Goddess—the prime delight of primal love. Her 
eyes are brighter than the stars; to look at them fulfills all desire. Her 
aspect is that of virtue; it reflects God himself. Possessing her, man- 
kind possesses all things. 


Dante’s own quotation of that striking passage in Proverbs, given 
above, suggests that his personification of this highest attainment as 
Beatrice, if not suggested by, is still entirely in the spirit of those 
both in Proverbs and in the Song of Songs, where imagery drawn from 
the lower spheres of knowledge and experience is employed to set 
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forth that which belongs to the very highest sphere of human attain- 
ment. A passage from his own writings may confirm this impression: 


He is not to be called a true lover of wisdom who loves it for the sake 
of gain, as do lawyers, physicians, and almost all persons who study, not 
in order to know, but to acquire riches or advancement, and who would 
not persevere in study should you give them what they desire to gain 
by it. As true friendship between men consists in each wholly loving 
the other, the true philosopher loves every part of wisdom, and wisdom 
every part of the philosopher, inasmuch as it draws all to itself, and 
allows no one of his thoughts to wander to other things. 


When, at the summit of the Purgatorial Mount and with Paradise 
close at hand, Dante meets Beatrice, she chides him that when she 
was parted from him by death he so forgot her, ceased to make her 
the object of his supreme thought and desire, and turned to other 
loves and other aims. Interpreting the symbol as he has himself 
instructed us to do, we must understand by this a conscious waver- 
ing on Dante’s part in some earlier portion of his life, in the pursuit 
of his own ideal; that he had allowed himself to be influenced and 
swayed by his surroundings and his associations, as a soul resolved 
upon the highest attainments can never do without sinning against 
itself and against the object of its nobler aims. How he was recalled 
from this, the familiar words with which the poem commences show, 
as also the misery and danger into which his fault had already be- 
trayed him. Midway in the journey of life, he tells us, he found 
himself lost in an obscure wood. How savage, how rough and hard 
to encounter was this wilderness, he could not even now recall with- 
outa shudder. How he came there it was impossible for him to tell, 
save that, like one overcome by sleep, he had wandered from the true 
way. Wild beasts meet him; first a panther, then a lion, then a she- 
wolf, These are interpreted as representing, respectively, lust, pride 
and avarice. While seeking to escape from these, and to find his way 
out of this savage wood, he is met by one ‘“ whose voice seemed faint 
through long disuse of speech.” It proves to be the shade of Virgil, 
by whom he is addressed and informed that he comes as a messenger 
from Beatrice to conduct him to her presence. So far as the mean- 
ing of the allegory is personal to himself, the key to it is here given 
us, provided we keep in mind Dante’s own explanation, as to who 
Beatrice is. He had wandered from the path leading to the highest 
wisdom, and is now to be conducted to that supreme attainment, not 
_by any such way as-would have been before him if he had kept the 
‘true path. The wood into which he had strayed opens upon the 
steep descent that leads down to hell. That way his road must be. 
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He must encounter infernal scenes and infernal shapes; must see 
with his eyes the shame and horror into which their own vileness 
plunges all the wicked, must pass through purgatorial fires, and 
thus only reach heaven and the supreme good at last. 

One discovers here, very plainly, the effect of that religious education 
which Dante had received; ideas of God’s way with men resembling 
those which in his age universally prevailed—the whole intensified 
by the poetic imagination, and by those other and still more fervid 
feelings which here found expression. For in all this Dante is him- 
self a representative person, while his own ordeal represents that of 
his country. 


To this double interpretation [says Botta], Dante refers when he 
says that the hell of the present life is the alleged subject of the poem; 
the hell of barbarism in which nations were ingulfed; the brutal vices 
of princes and people; the oppression of the good and the triumph of 
the wicked; the hell of anarchy and despotism which afflicted his 
country. And as we regard Italy or mankind in their progress towards 
union, peace, and civilization, or in the final attainment of their destiny, 
we find in the Purgatorio and the Paradiso the complementary parts of 
the grand double epic, which contains at once the moral history of a 
nation and of humanity. 


We have already, we fear, more than exhausted the space proper to 
claim for this subject, and must hasten to close. We can only allude 
to the service Dante has rendered to his country while in some sense 
giving it both a literature and a language. When he began to write 
Italy had, properly speaking, no language of its own. The Latin 
was still the vernacular of society and of literature, while amongst 
the common people no less than fourteen dialects, formed from the 
Latin, with many foreign admixtures, were in use. Out of these 
Dante constructed a language which, made classic by its use in his 
writings, has remained unchanged to the present hour. Dante is 
still, to his countrymen, the model of a perfect Italian style; what 
can be said of no writer in any other country living even half so long 
ago as he. 

During the fifteen years from the time when Dante resumed his 
poem until that of his death, he seems to haye been more or less 
occupied with it. Portions of it had been already made public, and 
his fame as a great poet may be said to have been already estab- 
lished. When he died, however, the thirteen last cantos were found 
to be missing, and remained so for several months, until discovered at 
Ravenna by his son, Jacopo. Boccaccio relates that Dante appeared 


to his son in a dream, robed in white, and pointed out to him the 
Ww 
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secret place of deposit where the missing cantos might be found. He 
died at Ravenna, Sept. 14, 1321, at the age of fifty-six years. His 
remains lay in state in the Polenta palace for several days, robed in 
the dress of » Franciscan friar—which had been his own wish—a 
golden lyre with broken cords at his feet. The funeral which fol- 
lowed was magnificent, and a monument was erected, which the 
traveler still finds standing at a corner where two streets meet, with 
a bas-relief likeness of the poet seen through the barred portal. 

Such likenesses of Dante as were taken in his later life give him a 
face peculiarly sad—melancholy and severity somewhat affecting its 
otherwise noble expression. A painting by Giotto represents him as 
he was in his youth. We may close our article with a verse or two 
from Lowell's fine poem upon this latter portrait : 


Can this be thou who, lean and pale, 
With such immitigable eye 
Didst look upon those writhing souls in bale, 
And note each vengeance, and pass by 
Unmoved, save when thy heart by chance 
Cast backward one forbidden glance, 
And saw Francesca, with child’s glee 
Subdue and mount thy wild-horse knee, 
And with proud hands control its fiery prance? 


Ah! he who follows fearlessly 
The beckonings of a poet-heart 

Shall wander, and without the world’s decree, 
A banished man in field and mart; 

Harder than Florence walls the bar 

Which with deaf sternness holds him far 
From home and friends, till death’s release, 
And makes his only prayer for peace, 

Like thine, scarred veteran of a life-long war! 


J. A. Smrra. 





EZRA THE SCRIBE. 


O man since Moses has played so important a part in the literary 


Biblical tradition of the Jews as Ezra the Scribe. In forma- 
tive power on the Israelitish nation he is made to stand next to the 
lawgiver himself. While an extensive lyrical authorship is ascribed 
to David; and the prophets, from Samuel to Malachi, were honored as 
religious instructors and guides of the nation, communicating from 
time to time those broader views of truth which the people needed 
and had come to be capable of understanding, and introducing and 
directing to no little extent. important changes in national organiza- 
tion and policy; it is to a man who was neither poet nor prophet; 
was not the recognized intermediary between God and the people to 
announce and expound the Divine will, or to be the interpreter of the 
deepest religious feeling ; to a priest whose character and position is 
described by the unpretentious name “scribe,” that they have as- 
signed the work of gathering together and putting into final shape 
those writings which were to be for all time the guide and controller 
of the national life of Israel. Such a man, even if he should not be 
credited with creative genius, is yet the author of the most important 
work of organization in the religious history of his people, and de- 
serves attentive study. Ezra’s alleged labors are not, however, con- 
fined to this; he is said to be the author of several books of the 
Canon, and to have brought about changes of importance in the 

(339) 
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literary and religious history of the Israelites. Let us inquire if we 
can determine anything definite about his life and labors. 


His Life. 


The Biblical account of Ezra’s life is contained in six or seven 
chapters, four in the book which bears his name (chaps. vii-x), and 
two or three in the book of Nehemiah (viii, ix, xiii), and may be 
stated in a sentence: Ezra, having gotten permission from King 
Artaxerxes, went up with a numerous colony from Babylon to Jeru- 
salem, with authority to appoint magistrates learned in the law, and 
with purpose to teach the law, reached the city and straightway se- 
cured the putting away of strange wives by those Israelites who had 
married them; then, thirteen years afterwards, took part in Nehe- 
miuh’s reformation, by reading aloud and explaining the law, and in 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusilem. Beyond this meagre biog- 
raphy we know nothing; even tradition has preserved an almost 
total silence about Ezra’s life. We have no means of deciding as to 
his education and position in Babylon, his relations with Artaxerxes, 
his age when he went to Jerusalem, the incidents of his life during 
the period between the end of the book of Ezra and chap. viii of the 
book of Nehemiah (nearly thirteen years), and afterwards the time 
and manner of his death and the place of his burial. As to the last 
point there are two accounts: one that he died and was buried with 
distinguished honors in Jerusalem (so Josephus, Ant. ii. 55, giving 
perhaps the Palestinean tradition, but perhaps merely guessing) ; the 
other that his tomb was shown in the Middle Ages in a place on the 
lower Tigris (so Benjamin of Tudela); but we have no means of de- 
ciding on the correctness of these statements. Lzra’s life enters the 
Biblical history unannounced, and leaves it suddenly without state- 
ment of results.’ 


The Chronology of his Life. 


On one point in Ezra’s life, its chronology, there is very general 
agreement among critics. It is held, with scarcely an exception, that 
the prince from whom he received his commission is Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and that therefore his first journey to Jerusalem (seventh 
year of Artaxerxes, Ezra vii. 8) occurred B. C. 458 or 459,? and his 

1 See Ewald’s excellent, but somewhat highly-colored sketch of Ezra in his “‘ History of 
Israel.” See also the concluding paragraph of this article for some general remarks on his 
work. 

2 Artaxerxes Longimanus reigned B. C. c. 496-423. 
Josephus distorts the chronology, making Ezra and Nehemiah fall within the reign of 
Xerxes, and putting the history of Esther under Artaxerxes Longimanus. 
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second appearance on the stage (twentieth year of Artaxerxes, Nehe- 
miah i. 1, viii. 1) 445 or 446. How long after this he lived or 
labored, we have no means of determining, though, as twelve years 
later, 433 (thirty-second year of Artaxerxes, Nehemiah xiii. 6), Ne- 
hemiah in his descriptions of the religious and moral abuses which 
existed in Jerusalem, and his own vigorous proceedings against them, 
makes no mention of Ezra (whose position would have given him 
prominence in such a work), we may probably infer that the latter 
was then either dead or absent from Jerusalem. Further than this 
we cannot say. , The identification of the Persian monarch of Ezra 
and Nehemiah with Artaxerxes Longimanus rests on the correspon- 
dence of names (the Hebrew Artachshasta and the Greek Artaxerxes 
both representing Artakhsatra),’ on the agreement of date (thus the 
high-priest Eliashib, of Nehemiah’s time, is grandson to Jeshua, the 
high-priest of Zerubbabel’s time), and on the fact that the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus lasted the full thirty-two years required by 
Nehemiah xii. 6. These data point with some certainty to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 

In his recent book, ‘‘ The Chronology of the Bible,” Mr. Ernest de 
Bunsen maintains that the Persian king under whom Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah lived was Darius Hystaspis, who was also the Ahasuerus of 
Esther, that Nehemiah was present when the foundation of the Temple 
and wall of Jerusalem were laid, c. B. C. 534 (under Cyrus, the first 
“ Artaxerxes ”), that Ezra and Nehemiah both were present at the 
completion of the Temple, B. C. 516 (under Darius Hystaspis, the 
second Artaxerxes), that Ezra was sent as Governor to Jerusalem, B.C. 
515 (remaining probably less than a year), and Nehemiah in 502, who 
continued Governor twelve years, up to 490, when after the battle of 
Marathon, Darius had lost his influence in Europe, and probably in 
Syria. His general reason for this strange chronological view is 
apparently that it seems to fall in with certain statements of Nehe- 
miah and Josephus, and he supports it by declaring that Artaxerxes 
and Darius were both originally not proper names, but titles, and 
might be applied to the same man, and that the character of Darius 
Hystaspis better suits the part ascribed to the Artaxerxes of Ezra 
than that of any other Persian monarch. We cannot see, however, 
that Mr. De Bunsen has furnished any proof of his chronological 
scheme. In behalf of his assertion that Artaxerxes was a mere title, 
he does not adduce any evidence except the meaning of the name, 


1 Also, the Artaxerxes of Ez. iv.7-23 must be Longimanus, the passage narrating a later event, 
which the author of the book of Ezra inserts here to illustrate from after-occurrences the oppo} 
sition of the enemies of Israel under Cyrus, Cambyses, Pseudo-Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspis. 
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which he declares to be the “ King of the Aryans”; but this signi- 
fication cannot be given to the word in its present form ;’ and, more- 
over, the use of the name in the Persian Inscriptions, and by the 
Greek writers, shows that it was a proper name and not a title. Nor 
is there anything in the character and life of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
that is counter to his identification with the king of Ezra. He is 
described as an amiable prince, such a one as would be likely to 
carry out the policy of his predecessor, Cyrus, even if there were no 
political reasons (as there were) for maintaining the loyal province of 
Judea on the border of restless and insurgent Egypt. M. de Bunsen 
ignores the evidence from the genealogical lists, as stated above, and 
thinks, indeed, that Ezra designedly distorted the whole Israelitish 
chronology. Wecannot enter hereinto an examination of his scheme, 
but we have shown, we think, that his dealing with the chronology 
of Ezra is unsupported by the facts. . 


His Work as Author. 


A more difficu't point to determine is what books, Biblical or 
other, are to be ascribed to Ezra as author. We may dismiss the 
books called Third and Fourth (or First and Second) Esdras, and the 
Apocalypse, Dream,’ etc., of Esdras, as certainly not by him. The 
statements of the Talmud, according to which he wrote the books of 

and Nehemiah, and part of Chronicles (and, as some said, other 
books), cannot be relied on; these Talmudic statements may repre- 
sent old opinions and traditions, or they may be merely guesses of 
the Rabbinical schools. Authoritative statements, in the Bible or 
elsewhere, failing, we are left to the evidence of the books themselves. 
Have we reason to believe that Ezra wrote the book which bears his 
name, or Nehemiah, or Chronicles, or all these? The answer to this 
question will depend in part on the answer to another: Were these 
three books written by the same person? If they were, then the 
author could not be Ezra, because Chronicles and Nehemiah come 
down in time below him. The six generations of Zerubbabel’s de- 
scendants in 1 Chronicles iii. 19-24 (making about 180 years) proba- 
bly bring us down to at least B. C. 356. Canon Rawlinson’s compu- 


‘We quote M. de Bunsen’s words (p. 61), using italics to bring out his argument: “ Artax- 
erxes, Artakshatra, is by Herodotus translated as a compound of arta, great, and kshatra, 
warrior or king, but may be connected with the Arya or Ari, whom Herodotus calls Artsioi, 
and which is the name of the ancestors of the Persians. Artaxerxes means ‘King of the 
Aryans.’ Jt follows that Artaxerxes. ... was originally understood as a title,” etc. It will 
be observed that our author passes quietly from supposition to certainty, and so he does 
elsewhere. 

2 See Fabueti Cod. Pseudep,, I, 1162. 
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tation (Bib. Com. in loco) of twenty-two years to a generation (which 
would bring the list down only to B. C. 416), derived from the average 
term of reign of the Jewish and Assyrian kings, does not fairly 
represent the average duration of private life. So in Nehemiah xiii. 
10,11, the line of high-priests is brought down to Jaddua, who is 
reasonably identified with the contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
ce. B. C. 324. It may be said, indeed, that these are insertions by a 
later hand (the last reviser of the Canon). But though there is some 
internal ground for this view in the passage of Nehemiah (particularly 
in the awkward position of vss. 22,23), there seems to be none in 
that in Chronicles ; and such a supposition is allowable only when there 
are elsewhere definite indications of an opposing date. The gene- 
alogy in 1 Chronicles vi. 3-15 (Hebrews v. 27-41), where the list of 
priests is brought down to the exiled Jehozadak, is not such an indi- 
cation, since it would prove tod much, namely, that the book was. 
written during the exile. It would thus seem necessary to assign as 
date to Chronicles, c. 350, and to Nehemiah, c. 330. 

As to the question of unity of authorship of the three books, there 
are certainly striking resemblances between them, which are well 
stated by Dillman (in Herzog, Art. Chronik). The prominence given 
to lists of names, and to descriptions of ritualistic ceremonies, and the 
general similarity in style of both language and thought, point at 
least to the same literary and religious atmosphere. As between 
Ezra and Chronicles also there is a remarkable phenomenon which 
has been claimed for both sides of the question—the identity, namely, 
of the closing verses of Second Chronicles and the opening verses of 
Ezra (decree of Cyrus), except that, while the decree is given in full 
in Ezra, it is abruptly broken off in the middle in Chronicles. Vari- 
ous explanations are given of this. It is said that the books were 
originally one, and being afterwards divided, this passage was repeated 
to show the connection; but there is no established example of such 
@ separation, nor would the repetition even then be probable. Or, 
on the supposition that the books were originally distinct, though 
by one author, it may be said that the author, wishing to show at 
the end of his history of Judah's sin and punishment (in the Book of 
Chronicles) how God had remembered mercy to his people, appended 
Cyrus’s decree of restoration, yet transcribed just enough to indicate 
its character, because he intended to give it in full in its proper place, 
that is, in the history of the return from exile (Book of Ezra); that, 
however, would not be natural in one author, nor is it the manner of 
the sacred writers. By others the repetition has been held to be a 
mere clerical error, a supposition allowable only when it is unavoidable. 
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But, notwithstanding the above stated agreements, there are strong 
reasons for thinking that these books are by different authors. A 
comparison of the three shows that there are many similar and iden- 
tical passages in them, and it is more natural to explain this repetition 
by supposing that different authors independently drew from the 
same original sources (as in Chronicles, compared with Samuel and 
Kings), or (less probably) that the later author copied from the 
earlier; for, as Nagelsbach observes (Herzog, Art. Ezra), it is difficult 
to understand why one author, writing a series of books, should thus 
repeat his material, and especially should insert such a passage as 
1 Chronicles ix. If we compare this chapter with Nehemiah xi. 
4-19, we see that the two passages give the same list of people who 
dwelt in Jerusalem. In Nehemiah, the reason for the insertion of 
the list is clear—certain persons “willingly offered themselves” to 
dwell in the exposed capital city, and their names are given. But in 
Chronicles, the list comes in the midst of the genealogical register of 
the tribe of Benjamin, and it is not easy to account for its position. 
Further, the two lists differ so much, not merely in the writing of 
names, but also in their general treatment, that clerical error (as 
Rawlinson remarks) will not account for the differences; but we must 
suppose two authors, who quoted from the same original list, which 
was probably made in Nehemiah’s time. We infer also that the 
Books of Chronicles and Nehemiah were composed after the time of 
Nehemiah. So also in the case above referred to, the end of Chron- 
icles and the beginning of Ezra. It is less difficult to suppose two 
authors, one of whom copied from the other; or, better, both draw- 
ing from an original document. It has been attempted to determine 
which of the two forms of Cyrus’s decree is the original. But,asthey © 
differ in two words only, it will be easy to establish a claim of priority 
for either.’ The same remark applies to the relation between Ezra 
ii and Nehemiah vii; they give the same list with slight differences, 
and are probably copies of the same document by different authors. 
Here, as before (Nehemiah xi, compared with 1 Chronicles ix), the 
historical origin of the list in Nehemiah is given, while in Ezra 
nothing is said on this point. Add to all this that there is a marked 
difference of style in the three books. While Chronicles is marked 
by literary finish (there is an obvious, careful working-up of original 

1 Chronicles has “in the mouth (°1)3) of Jeremiah ;” Ezra has “from the mouth (°3N);' 
but as both phrases are natural (the latter is found in 1 Chronicles xxxvi. 12), we cannotsay that 
one is altered from the other to avoid harshness, The other difference is this, that Ezra has 
“be (7}) his God with him,” while in Chronicles we find “ Jahveh (777) his God with him,” 


where it seems probable that the former is the original. Yet this need point only to a 
change by the chronicler of the original document, not to a change by him of the text of Ezra. 
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material), and a certain poetical, meditative tinge, Ezra and Nehe- 
miah are mostly made up of personal narratives in the boldest prose 
style. Each of these books has peculiar phrases also.’ These last 
differences may belong in part, it is true, to the contemporary docu- 
ments which were used by the authors or editors of the books; but 
this would not account for the general difference in tone with which 
they impress us. 

From a combination of these data we are led to the opinion that 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, while they are by different authors 
or editors, belong to the same period, c. B. C. 350-320, and neither 
all nor any one of them is the work of Eza. We cannot find ground 
for ascribing to him more than chapters vii—x of the Book of Ezra, in 
which he mostly speaks in the first person; in regard to the chapter 
in Nehemiah where he is introduced in the third person (chaps. viii, 
ix, xii) we have no means of deciding whether he, Nehemiah, or some 
one else was the author of the original account. 

Ezra is thought by some to be the author of Psalms i, cxix, the gene- 
ral tone and style of which is not out of keeping with his time ; yet we 
know nothing in his individual history which corresponds to the 
apparent position of the writer of Psalm cxix, who seems to have 
been exposed to the hostility or contempt of princes; while Ezra was, 
so far as we know, on good terms with the Persian king of his time. 


His Connection with the fixing of the Canon and the study of the Scriptures. 


The constant and universal Jewish tradition makes Ezra the com- 
piler of the Canon of the Old Testament? and the originator of 
the profound, systematic study of the schools. In regard to the 
first point, there are many things to set against the weight which we 
are rightly disposed to give to a persistent national tradition. If the 
date above ascribed to Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah be correct, 
they must have been taken into the Canon after his death, and his 
work as editor of the Canon could have been only partial. Such a 
partial gathering together of the sacred books we might ascribe to 
him, particularly if we could date from his time an increased zeal for 
the study of the Scriptures. This is the position taken by Ewald 

1 Compare Ezra’s favorite phrase, Ez. vii. 6, 9, 28; viii. 18, 22,31; and Nehemiah’s, Neh. 
v.19; vi. 14; xiii. 31. 

2 The most extravagant account of this is found in Second Esdras” (xiv. 18-57), according 
to which Ezra wrote off from the dictation of the Spirit of God ninety-four (the Latin text 
has, probably by clerical error, two hundred and four; but the Arabic gives ninety-fout) 
books, of which twenty-four were to be read publicly, and seventy reserved for the sages. 


In the latter Picas of Mirandola found all theosophy (Fab I, 1155); and Mr. E. de Bunsen 
in our times revives the statement that Ezra was the teacher of a (distorted) esoteric doctrine. 
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and others. But this is after all hardly more than a mere conjecture. 
In the Bible itself we do not find anything more said of Ezra than 
that he was a zealous student of the law; there is no hint of study 
given to the writings of the prophets or of a collection of these writ- 
ings.’ So far as the record goes, Ezra gave possible impulse only to 
the study of the law (whether to the whole Pentateuch or only its 
legal portions we cannot say), and with this agrees the statement in 
Pirke Aboth that one of the three sayings of the men of the great 


synagogue was: “ Make a hedge about the Torah.” But the restric- . 


tion of this zeal of study to the Torah (which certainly included no 
more than the Pentateuch), would rather indicate that the other books 
of the Old Testament had not been collected in Ezra’s time. And, 
as he laid no claim to the position and prerogative of prophet, it 
would be more natural for his younger contemporary, Malachi, to 
undertake the work of making a partial collection of the sacred books. 

We can hardly think of Ezra, then, as occupying himself with more 
of the Scripture than the law. Ewald’s suggestion, that he brought 
with him from Babylon (where there was more zeal among the exiles 
for study than at home) the collected Pentateuch, and introduced its 
study among the less developed Palestinians, has much to recommend 
it.2 Whether this be so or not, we can see, if any reliance is to be 
put on Jewish tradition, a marked change from Ezra’s time on in the 
attitude of the Israelitish nation towards the Mosaic law. They 
come now to recognize it as their true life (their hope of political 
power being dead) and to dedicate all their powers to it with a con- 
stantly increasing superstitious reverence. So much we may infer 
from their history itself in connection with the tradition concerning 
the great synagogue. But while we here see a great historical fact, 
the form in which this fact is clothed by the tradition cannot be re- 
garded as historical. From Moses, says Pirke Aboth, the Torah was 
delivered to Joshua, from. him to the elders, then to the prophets, 
finally to the men of the great synagogue. Of this synagogue, or 
synod, Ezra it is said was president, and other members (in all one 
hundred and twenty) were Daniel, Zerubbabel, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, one of the last being Simon the Just,c. B. C. 320. The 
prominent part assigned to Ezra belongs to the unhistorical drapery of 
the fact. The story of the great synagogue is the product of the 
method of thought of the Rabbinical schools, where the tendency was 
to carry the ideas of their own times into the past (as they make king 
David a devout student of the Mishna), and to give them defined his- 


1 Prophecies and Psalms were no doubt circulated and known, but there is no trace of a 
collection. 


2 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, IV, 175. Cf. the later Babylonian schools. 
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torical shape by gradually developed stories (sagas.) We hardly 
exaggerate in saying that there is as much ground for believing 
Moses to be the author of the Mishna as for believing Ezra to be the 
president of the great synagogue. He lived in the midst of a great 
intellectual and religious movement; but exactly what part he took 
in it, especially whether he was the creative mind and main impelling 
power, we cannot determine. 


His relation to the Cultus. 


In Nehemiah vii and ix we have an account of a great religious 
celebration which was held at Jerusalem in the seventh month, B. C. 
446 or 445, in which Ezra took the prominent part. Standing on a 
platform made for the purpose, he first opened the Book of the Law 
in the sight of all the people (whereupon all the people stood up), 
then blessed Jehovah, the great God, (and all the people answered 
Amen, Amen, lifting up their hands and bowing their heads), then 
read from the book, and explained its meaning. Here, as some sup- 
pose, we have essentially the synagogal ritual as we find it at a later 
period, and may therefore regard as correct the tradition which makes 
Ezra the establisher of synagogues. In this question the data are 
similar to those of the preceding. We see the beginning of a new 
movement, and Ezra in the midst of it; how much of the details 
belong to him it is impossible to say. It is not probable that syna- 
gogues existed for some time after Ezra’s death, when the Jews were 
scattered throughout Palestine, and that educated zeal for the law 
had been awakened which we do not find in Malachi’s time. There 
is no mention of synagogues in the history of the Maccabees, though 
there are places (1 Maccabees i. 41, 47,48; ii. 12; iii. 45, 46) where 
we should expect them to be named if they then existed.’ Yet, as 
they were well established in our Lord’s time, we should naturally 
look back a century or two for their beginning. We can only con- 
clude that, while the movement in the national mind had begun which 
was to result in these social assemblages for worship, it had certainly 
not taken shape in the fifth century B.C. Ezra’s procedure, nar- 
rated in Nehemiah viii, was called forth by a special occasion ; it is 
not said that it was repeated. 


His relation to Hebrew Writing. 


Most of what is ascribed to Ezra in this department (such as the 
invention of the vowel points and accents, and the fixing of the open 


1 The arguments are fairly summed up in Vitringa “De Synagoga Vetere.” I. ii. 12. Jo- 
sephus also says nothing definite about synagogues before the beginning of the Christian era. 
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and closed sections of the text), is now known to be without founda- 
tion. So with the masora. These things were all produced some 
centuries after Christ. The only point about which there can now 
be question is the origin of the Hebrew square consonant character, 
which is said to have been brought by Ezra from Babylon to Palestine. 
But, if it came from Babylon, it was not brought by any one man. 
A nation does not change its alphabet, any more than its language, 
inaday. The same causes which led the Jews to adopt the Aramaic 
dialect may have introduced an Aramaic written character; but in 
both cases the change would be a gradual one, somewhat like the 
effect of the Norman French on the English. In this case the adop- 
tion of the Aramzan letters was probably not complete till about the 
year 100 B. C., as the old character is found on Maccabean coins not 
long before that. The Rabbinical tradition referred this change to 
Ezra because, fixing on him as the originator and centre of Biblical 
learning, it accumulated in his person, according to a law of tradi- 
tional composition of history, all the events of importance which 
occurred, or were supposed to have occurred, in early times. This 
fact must weaken the credence which we should otherwise be disposed 
to give to other Jewish traditions concerning Ezra. 


Summing up. 


It thus appears that a close examination of the facts actually known 
to us reveals very little with respect to Ezra’s character and work. 
That he carried out a reformation of manners in one point, and after- 
wards on one occasion acted as reader and expounder of the law 
(certain Levites, perhaps his pupils, aiding him), is all that the Bible 
affirms of him. On this last occasion he appears as subordinate to 
the practical and vigorous Nehemiah (whose work, however, was 
chiefly an external, political one), under whose direction he seems to 
have acted. We may well believe that his pious zeal for the law 
engaged him his life long in labors for the diffusion of its study, and 
the moral and religious elevation of the people. But he shows little 
controlling and organizing power, and we do not read of wide and 
permanent results from his labors.. When we compare his record 
with that of Samuel, we are struck with the greater fullness of the 
latter, which was so much the earlier. If Ezra had played the im- 
portant part in the history which tradition assigns him, it is difficult 
to suppose that it would have been passed by without mention, espe- 

1 Mr. de Bunsen assumes (but wholly without ground) that Ezra was at the head of an or- 


ganized body, the guardians of an esoteric doctrine, who, for dogmatic purposes, deliberately 
distorted and recast the whole Hebrew chronology. 
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cially since the labors of his contemporary, Nehemiah, are given so 
fully. We have seen that the completion of the Canon in its present 
form was not his work; that there are positive grounds for holding 
that he wrote only a few chapters of the Canonical books; that he 
did not establish synagogues; and did not introduce the present 
Hebrew written characters. 

Yet we have also seen that he stood at the beginning of a national 
movement which resulted in that form of thought and life which 
controlled the re-modeled Judaism for many centuries. That he felt 
the need of his times, and did what he could to meet it, we are war- 
ranted from the history in believing. More than this cannot rise 
above conjecture. The unhistorical Jewish tradition is not to be 
relied on. Whether his was the creative thought and will that gave 
shape to the contemporary and succeeding life of his people; whether 
he had conceived the germs of the institutions and usages that appear 
in later times; whether his was a deep nature that laid hold of and 
gave expression to far-reaching principles—is beyond our power to 
determine. He is the only personage for two hundred years after 
the Restoration who exhibits anything like a distinct purpose and 
effort to lead Israel to the study of the law, and therefore the only 
one who can be made the originator and creator of the new religious 
movement; but this movement need not to be ascribed to one man. 
It was not a volcanic effort, like the Protestant Reformation, which 
required a Luther ; but a slow development, like the growth of free 
institutions in England—the result of diffused ideas which were the 
product of events. There is no such great gulf between the Israel 
of Ezra and the Israel of Hezekiah and David. Ezra is a devout 
and learned man, who began a work that was carried on (though in 
a perverted way) by succeeding generations. He is more a Wesley 
than a Luther—perhaps more a Cranmer than either. 


C. H. Toy. 


GREENVILLE, S§. C. 




















AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


ORNER, in his “ History of Protestant Theology,” * has occasion 
to speak of Anabaptism in the Reformation period. One pas- 
sage in his statement reads thus: “ This malady of Anabaptism and 
fanaticism, had, in the third and fourth decades ” — that is, between 
1520 and 1540 — “spread like a hot fever through all Germany: 
from Swabia and Switzerland along the Rhine to Holland and Fries- 
land; from Bavaria, Middle Germany, Westphalia and Saxony, as 
far as Holstein.” That this statement is not an extravagant one is 
evident from Dorner’s manifest hostility to the Anabaptists. Accor- 
dingly, to those interested in the ecclesiastical history of this period, 
the question will at once occur, Why was it that when Luther defied 
the Papal power, and called upon the people of Germany to assert 
their rights as Christian freemen, the great uprising which followed 
was so largely Anabaptistic? Other questions are suggested by this 
statement, and are important; but this alone opens a wide field of 
inquiry, and may very properly claim prior attention. 
It has well been said, by a recent writer, that— 


Every outburst of religious life has its history. It is the child of time, 
and grows on in time as surely as the man or the tree. Its beginning 
may have been long hidden, nothing may have been seen of it until it 


1 Geschichte d. Prot. Theologie, p. 132. 
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has suddenly, as it seems, leaped into life; but the small beginning and 
the slow growth into maturity have been there, and must be traced and 
known if we are to know the true nature of the religious outburst itself." 


The Anabaptist uprising in Germany at the time of the Reforma- 
tion is no exception to this general law of development. In the cen- 
turies that preceded, as we shall find, influences were in operation, 
which, growing in strength as time rolled on, prepared the way for 
this wide-spread movement. 

These influences unquestionably were of Hastern origin. We know 
indeed but little of the Paulicians, who, about the year 969, were 
driven from their Armenian homes, and subsequently, following the 
lines of trade, made their way into Italy, France, and other parts of 
Europe. This much, however, is certain; that they were familiar 
with the Scriptures, and appealed to them as their authority in mat- 
ters of religious faith and practice. The idea of the Romish Church 
that baptism is a a saving ordinance, they repudiated. According to 
Photius, a bitter opponent, they allowed their children to be baptized 
by captive priests. As they rejected water baptism, however, main- 
taining that Christian baptism is the baptism of the Spirit, they 
could hardly have yielded cherished convictions, except through fear 
of persecution, or to escape some difficulty. Indeed, the statement 
of Photius renders it evident that they were anti-Pedobaptists. In 
their quiet way they did a noble work in scattering among the people, 
translations at least of a portion of the word of God,? and in combat- 
ing earnestly and effectively the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

We know but little, also, of the Euchites, separatists from the 
Greek Church, who were numerous in Thracia about the beginning 
of the eleventh century, and soon after made their way into Italy, 
and thence into western and central Europe. That they were in 
agreement witli the Paulicians in reference to baptism, however, we 
may affirm from their oneness* with the Bogomiles, another party 
of separatists, which appeared in Bulgaria a century later, and which 
in a short time were as widely scattered as the Euchites themselves, 
Thus, according to Constantinos Chrysomelas, a venerable monk, 
upon whom, as a Bogomile, sentence of condemnation was passed in 
1140 at Constantinople, by a Synod of the Greek Church (though 
Chrysomelas was then dead), the Bogomiles held that— 


Those who had been baptized in childhood, without previous instruc- 
tion, were not Christians, though they were called so. “They might 


1 Brit. Quarterly, ad. 1874, p. 160. 
2 Neander’s Church History, Vol. III, p. 600. % Neander’s Ch. Hist., Vol. III, p. 592, note. 
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live [he said] in the practice of many virtues, yet these were nothing 
better than single good actions among the heathen.” 


Like the Paulicians, the Bogomiles rejected not only infant bap- 
tism, but also water baptism, believing only in the baptism of the Spirit. 
Of the Catharists, a name which betokens a Greek origin, and 
which the Catharists applied to themselves from the fact that they 
made much of a pure and holy life, more is known. We find them 
in the eleventh century in the north of Italy and the south of France, 
where from 1208 they were known as Albigenses, a name, it seems, 
which was given to all in that region who were opposed to the doc- 
trines and practices of the Papal Church. The relation of the Cath- 
arists to the sects which we have already mentioned may be inferred 
from the fact that they rejected not only infant baptism, but also 
water baptism. They very soon made their way into Germany, find- 
ing there, as in Italy and France, by reason of the laxity of the Ro- 
mish clergy in life and doctrine, eager listeners to the words which 
they brought. “As merchants they frequented fairs and markets, 
and converted the intercourse of trade into a means of finding oppor- 
tunities and occasions for introducing their doctrines among the 
multitudes who flocked together at these places.”* Carrying with 
them the word of God, they appealed to its pages in order to show 
how far the Papal Church had departed from the purity and simpli- 
city of the Apostolic Church. And converts were made. Thus, Ever- 
win, of Steinfeld, about the middle of the twelfth century, in a report 
to Bernard, of Clairvaux, speaks of the parties of heretics which he 
found in and around Cologne. These he does not mention by name; 
but from what he says of the views of one party in reference to bap- 
tism, it is evident that he is speaking of Catharists, “They were bap- 
tized,” they said, “ by fire and the Holy Spirit.” Ecbert, a canon of 
Bonn, and afterward abbot of Schénau, a contemporary of Everwin, 
preached a series of sermons in opposition to these Catharists, who, 
he says, had spread throughout the lower Rhine region, and gained 
‘many converts. Two of their leaders were burned at the stake, one 
at Cologne, and the other at Bonn. In 1229 the Catharists were to 
be found in all parts of Germany, so that, as Tritéme says, one could 
travel from Cologne to Milan, and be hospitably received every night 
by the brethren. One of their number, Maitre Nouneau, who in the 
year 1297 suffered martyrdom at Vienna, said that in Bohemia and 
the country around there were more than eighty thousand Catharists. 
Like the Catharists, the other party-of which Everwin makes men- 


1 Neander’s Ch. Hist., Vol. ITI, p. 583. 
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tion rejected infant baptism as a non-apostolic institution. Like the 
Catharists and their predecessors, however, they did not reject bap- 
tism altogether, but practiced adult baptism, appealing to the words 
of the Saviour, “‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
To the intercession of saints, and all the customs of the church which 
Christ and his apostles had not instituted, they were strenuously op- 
posed. They knew nothing of purgatory, and would neither pray 
nor sacrifice for the dead. It is evident that views like these were 
the result of devout Bible study. Those who held them would be 
governed by the teachings of the sacred word. Who then, were they ? 
There can be little doubt, we think, that they were Petrobrussians, 
. or Henricians, sects which had their origin in the south of France, early 
in the twelfth century. Peter of Bruys, the founder of the first, was a 
priest in the Romish Church. About the year 1104 he commenced 
to preach against the corruptions of the Papacy. Its pomp and 
splendor he denounced, and urged a return to the purity and simpli- 
city of the churches of the apostolic period. As these, according to 
his view, were composed of believers only, he received no others for 
baptism. Infant baptism accordingly he set aside, and instituted 
what his enemies called anabaptism,' though he and his followers 
refused to be known as Anabaptists, “‘ because the only baptism,” 
they said, “‘ which they could regard as the true one, was a baptism 
united with knowledge and faith, by which man is cleansed from his 
sins.” * The abbot of Clugny, referring to Peter’s labors, said: “The 
people are re-baptized, the churches profaned, the altars dug up, the 
crosses burned, flesh eaten in public on the very day of the Lord’s 
passion, the priests scourged, the monks imprisoned, and compelled 
by threatenings and torments to marry wives.” * Thése are the words 
of an opponent, it will be remembered; but they afford a view, im- 
perfect of course, of the work accomplished by this sturdy reformer. 
He died at the stake, about the year 1124. Persecution scattered his 
followers abroad. The bishops in the region where Peter had labored 
were urged by a venerable abbot to suppress the growing heresy. 
“Tt was their business by preaching,” he said, “to drive the sect 
from those spots where they flattered themselves they had found a 
hiding place.” That they should pass northward into Germany was 
most natural; and especially did Cologne lie in their path. 
Henry, the founder of the other sect which we have mentioned, 
was a man of like spirit, who, shortly after Peter entered upon his 
reformatory labors, arrayed himself with the opponents of the Papal 


Church. Fiisslin speaks of him as Peter’s faithful disciple, and says 
1 Fiisslin’s Kirchen u. Ketzer hist., Vol. I, pp. 201, 202, 208. 
3 Neander’s Ch. Hist., Vol. IV, pp. 595, 596. T. 3 Brit. Maxima XXII, 1035. 
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that what he had learned from his master he zealously propagated, 
However this may be, it is certain that by the study of the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures he had become dissatisfied with his cloister life 
—he was a monk of Clugny—and had left his monastery in order to 
preach a purer faith, and, if possible, to bring the masses of the peo- 
ple under the power of the gospel. He first appeared about the year 
1115, at Lausanne, in Switzerland; afterwards we find him in the 
towns and villages of southern France, where by his earnest, persua- 
sive words, he won many disciples.’ Like Peter of Bruys, he assailed 
the corruptions of the Papacy. He was not satisfied, he would not 
have others satisfied, with wearisome penances and pilgrimages. The 
worship of images and saints he denounced ; also the baptism of in- 
fants.2 When Hildebert, bishop of the district in which Henry 
labored, returned from Rome, he was received with coldness. ‘We 
have, father,” exclaimed the former members of his flock, “a priest, 
or intercessor, still more exalted in authority, more honorable in life, 
more eminent in knowledge.” Henry was at length arrested and 
imprisoned. Afterwards, however, having been released, he renewed 
his labors in the south of France, with such success that, after ten 
years of faithful service, he received this testimony from Bernard of 
Clairvaux: “The churches are without flocks, the flocks without 
priests, the priests are nowhere treated with due reverence, the 
churches are levelled down to synagogues, the sacraments are not 
esteemed holy, the festivals are no longer celebrated.” In 1148 
Henry was again arrested, and brought to trial. Judgment was pro- 
nounced against him ; but as the archbishop, within whose jurisdic- 
tion the trial occurred, was opposed to capital punishment in the case 
of heretics, the reformer was condemned to imprisonment for life, and 
ended his days in a dungeon. 

Henry’s disciples, like those of Peter of Bruys, were scattered 
abroad. “Could they not,” asks Fiisslin, ‘have made their way into 
the region of the Lower Rhine and Westphalia? Without doubt 
they went further; only there were not everywhere Everwins to 
discover and persecute them.”* We think, therefore, that there can 
be no doubt that those who formed the second party of separatists in 
and around Cologne, as mentioned by Everwin, were either Petro- 
brussians or Henricians. 

Another reformer of this period was Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of 
Abelard. In his opposition to the Romish Church, he denounced the 
hierarchy as corrupt in doctrine and in life. ‘ Bishops and clergy,”’ 

1 Fiisslin, Vol. I, p. 215. 


* Bernard of Clairvaux, in a letter to Alphonse, duke of Toulouse. 
§ Kirchen u. Ketz, Hist., Vol, I, p. 243. 
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he said, “should be clothed with humility, and not seek wealth and 
official splendor. Worldly dominion should not be exercised by the 
Pope. The church should return to its primitive purity.” Ac- 
cording to Otto von Friesingen, “‘ Arnold was said to be unsound in 
his views respecting the sacrament of the altar, and the baptism of 
children.” He commenced his reformatory labors in Rome, but was 
soon banished by the Pope. He then returned to France, doubtless 
drawn thither by his love for Abelard. France, however, could not 
afford him a refuge, and he repaired to Zurich, in Switzerland, where 
he was received with favor, and earnestly devoted himself to his 
work. He remained in Zurich about five years, and made so many 
disciples that Bernard speaks of his eating up the people as bread.’ 
In the beginning of the year 1145 he returned to Rome, where a 
popular movement was in progress, with the purpose to compel the 
Pope to resign his temporal power, and restore it to the people. But 
the movement failed. Arnold was arrested and delivered into the 
hands of Pope Adrian IV, by whose command, in the year 1155, he 
was, hanged and burned. Arnold himself seems never to have ex- 
tended his labors into Germany. His disciples in Zurich, however, 
and they were not a few, as we have seen, must have soon found their 
way into Bavaria and Swabia, and there have scattered the seeds of 
religious and political reform. Indeed, an old chronicle of the Abbey 
of Corbie, which Plonta quotes in his history of the Helvetic Confed- 
eracy, and which was written about this time, it is believed, says: 
“ Merchants belonging to the people of these Alps, who commit the 
Bible to memory, and who have an aversion to the rites of the 
church, which they call new, often find their way from Switzerland 
into Swabia, Bavaria, and northern Italy.” 

In Lyons, about the year 1160 or 1170, a new leader of the oppo- 
sition to the Papal power, appeared in the person of Peter Waldo, a 
pious merchant who, by the study of the Scriptures, to which his at- 
tention was called we know not how, had been led -to renounce the 
doctrines of the Romish Church. Thus blessed in his own soul by 
the word of God, he caused it in part to be translated into the lan- 
guage of the people. Distributing his property among the poor, he 
devoted himself to evangelical work, reading the Bible, and expound- 
ing its teachings to all who would listen tohim. Disciples were made, 
and soon he had around him a large number of followers of the same 
mind and spirit. They were all missionaries. Bernard de Foncald, 
a Roman Catholic writer of the twelfth century, speaking of, them, 


1 Et nunc apud vos, sicut accepimus, operatur, iniquitatem et devorat Plebem vestram 
sicut escam Ponis, 
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says: “They all preach here and there, without distinction of age or 
sex, and maintain that every one who knows the word of God ought 
to spread it among the people and preach it.” To gain a knowledge 
of this word was the privilege and duty of each Waldensian. Rainer 
quotes a missionary as saying: “ Among us a man or woman is rarely 
to be found who cannot repeat the entire New Testament in the ver- 
nacular tongue.” Their labors attracted the notice of the archbishop 
of Lyons, and they were commanded, in the name of the Pope, to 
desist from teaching and preaching; but as they refused, choosing, 
as they said, to obey God rather than man, the ban of the church was 
pronounced against them in 1183, and they were scattered abroad. 

The Waldensians, the followers of Waldo, not only rejected all 
ecclesiastical authority in matters of religion, and made the Bible 
their rule of faith and practice, instead of the decrees of the Popes, 
the decisions of councils, and the teachings of the church fathers, but 
they also rejected all institutions of the Papacy which could not be 
justified by the word of God, such as the seven sacraments, 
the sacrifice of the mass, the worship of saints and images, etc. 
Not fastings, not flagellations, not the observance of outward 
ceremonies of any kind, they said, make a Christian, but a pious heart 
and a holy life. The forgiveness of sins they ascribed to the media- 
torial work of Christ, appropriated by repentance and faith. In a 
tract on Antichrist, which is ascribed to this period, and which, if 
not of Waldensian origin, was preserved by the disciples of Waldo, 
and has since retained a place among their writings, it is said that 
everything is of Antichrist by which men are led from relying on 
Christ alone—by which the renewal of the Holy Ghost is referred to 
a dead, outward faith, and to the baptism of infants on the ground 
of such faith. The author seems to have been an opponent of infant 
baptism. Certain it is that some of the Waldensians, how many we 
cannot say, but doubtless they were not few, adopted early in the 
thirteenth century the views of other separatists, who were anti-Pe- 
dobaptists. Fiisslin says,’ “They not only rejected infant baptism, 
but lightly esteemed baptism itself. Their lives were pure, their 
manners plain, and in all things they sought to return to the 
simplicity and purity of the early Christians.” 

The Waldensians were condemned by a council held at Montpellier 
in 1196. “The first effect of the repressive measures which it very 
promptly employed was to drive back into the Cevennes, the Alps, 
and the Vosges, and towards the Rhone, the Moselle, and the Rhine, 


1 Hagen’s Deutschlands lit. und rel. Veshiiltnesse, Vol. I, p. 20. 
3 Kirch. u. Ketz. Hist., Vol. I, p. 462. 
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a host of heretics who endeavored to teach publicly in the free towns 
of Germany.”? In 1215 the fourth Lateran Council excommunicated 
the Waldensians. The third canon of the council declared that 
“the heretics who are condemned shall be handed over to the secular 
arm, in order that they may receive their merited punishment; the 
clerks shall be previously unfrocked.” Of eighty persons arrested 
at Strasburg, the greater part were burned at the stake. In 1233, 
in different parts of Germany, many heretics were committed to the 
flames. In 1249, in Saxony and Pomerania, four hundred and forty- 
three were burned. Indeed there was no corner of Europe into which 
the Waldensians had not made their way. We find them in Switzer- 
land and throughout all Germany, not only in the thirteenth century, 
but also in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In Strasburg? we 
find traces of them at the close of the fifteenth century, while a Bull 
of Pope Innocent VIII, dated April 25, 1487, establishes the fact that 
they were exerting an influence in Switzerland at as late a period. 
“Even to the time of the Reformation,” says Fiisslin,* “there were in 
Switzerland Waldensians, who rejected infant baptism.” They also 
practiced anabaptism.* In this they were the successors of Petro- 
brussians and Henricians, from whom they had learned to baptize 
those they received from the Romish Church. 

There is a tradition that Waldo, the founder of the Waldensians, 
driven into exile, made his way into Bohemia, where he spent the 
closing years of his life. However this may be, it is certain that 
many of his followers, as early as 1178, in order to escape the Inqui- 
sition, took up their abode in this far-off land. From the people they 
received a ready welcome, their reverence of the Scriptures doubtless 
serving as a bond of sympathy, the Bohemians already possessing a 
traslation of the Bible in the language of the common people. They 
increased in numbers and influence. Traces of them we find through- 
out the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth century many of the 
Waldensians joined the Hussite movement; subsequently they were 
found in the ranks of the Taborites, and in the assemblies of the 
United Brethren. That a portion of them rejected infant baptism, 
and practiced anabaptism, is assserted by Fiisslin,’ who quotes from 
a Confession printed in 1532, as follows: 


It is evident that infant baptism avails nothing, and is not an or- 
dinance of Christ, but of man devised for his own satisfaction. Christ, 
however, according to his word, requires baptism for the forgiveness of 


1 Lacroix, Military and Religious in the Middle Ages, p. 406. 
2 Rohrig in Zeitachrift fiir Hist. Theologie, 1840. 3 Kirch, u. Ketz. Hist. Vol. IT, 18. 
* Yahbrbiicher fur D. Theologie, 1855, p. 278. 5 Kirchen u. Ketz. Hist. Vol. II, p. 116, 
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sins, upon which he promises also salvation, saying: “ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved.” 

And Fisslin adds: “The Anabaptists were not wrong, therefore, 
when they said that anabaptism was no new thing. The Waldensians 
had practiced it before them.” 

From the twelfth century, therefore, until the sixteenth, there 
were not a few Anabaptists among the numerous separatists from the 
Romish Church that were to be found in all parts of Germany and 
in Switzerland. Not all, it is true, agreed in their views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. It were strange if they had. They were one, how- 
ever, in their opposition to the Papacy. They condemned the 
immoral lives of the clergy, whom they called blind leaders of the 
blind, and sought a return to the purity, simplicity and piety 
of the primitive church. The doctrine of Rome in reference to un- 
baptized children, that they cannot see the face of God when they 
die, was the chief objection, it has been said,’ to infant baptism on 
the part of the opponents of the Papal church. But this we think is 
clearly a mistake. These Anabaptist separatists were Bible students— 
indeed before Luther’s time there were no less than fourteen transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into the German language—and they rejected 
infant baptism as having no warrant in the word of God.? Faith, 
they said, was a prerequisite to baptism. They accordingly baptized 
only on profession of faith. 

Those, however, whom we have now mentioned, were not the only 
instruments employed in preparing the way for the wide-spread 
movement in the sixteenth century, to which Dorner refers. Through- 
out the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, from the mystics of various 
schools, there went forth an influence in this direction which can 
hardly be over-estimated. They, too, assailed the vices of the clergy, 
and labored for the reformation of the church in life and doctrine, in 
head and members. Strasburg, Basel, Cologne, and Muremberg, 
were their principal centres of activity, and from these centres their 
teachings spread to every part of Germany. The result was a gene- 
ral religious awakening among the people of all ranks. Many of the 
Waldensians in the Rhine region became disciples of the mystics. 
“The Friends of God,” as these men and women of pious lives and 

1 Fiisslin, Kirchen u. Ketz. Hist. Vol. III, 259, note. 

2 Dorner, speaking of the Biblical movement exhibited by the Waldensians, says: ‘‘ This 
Biblical movement which spread, especially during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
from the south of France and Piedmont, through Switzerland, along the Rhine, to the Nether- 
lands and England, and in its eastern current over Bohemia, Poland, and Moravia—con- 
tributed mightily to the diffusion through Christendom of the principle, as an inccntroverti- 


ble and operative axiom, that the church must submit to be tested by the Holy Scriptures.” 
—Geschichte d. prot. Theologie, p. 64. 
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character called themselves, found a ready access to the hearts of the 
followers of Waldo, so that, as Neander says, ‘“‘ There grew up a sec- 
tion of Waldensian Friends of God, which paying less homage than 
the others did to the church spirit, developed itself with greater 
freedom of doctrine in opposition to the dominant church.”! Of these 
Waldensian mystics, doubtless, and probably of many others, Fiisslin’s? 
remark holds true, that like the Catharists and the Petrobrussians, 
the Waldensians in part rejected infant baptism. Indeed the teach- 
ings of the mystics in reference to the Scriptures, the civil power, 
oaths, etc., were like those which were held by the Anabaptists of the 
Reformation period. 

We have now approached that period. The Romish Church had 
hitherto given little heed to the cry for reform—a cry which had 
been raised in the name of entire nations, and by those in as well as 
out of the church. Men of purity and of piety there were among the 
clergy, it is true. Of what avail was it, however? As Cornelius, a 
Roman Catholic historian of our own time, has well said,’ that virtue 
and activity could be found in the minority, while the majority were 
sadly corrupt. By day and by night priests frequented taverns. 
Religious gatherings were made occasions for debaucheries, and 
Christian fellowship became bottle companionship. The ignorance of 
the clergy also, not only in reference to the articles of faith, which 
children should know, but likewise in reference to the elements of 
scientific culture, was too apparent. “How many said mass,” ex- 
claims Cornelius, “‘ who could scarcely speak three Latin words.” In 
Switzerland, it would seem, the clergy were even more ignorant. An- 
other writer says: 


Out of all the principal leading members of the clerical body through- 
out the Swiss Confederation, at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there were not three who had ever read the Bible; and when the 
people of Valois received about this time a letter from Zirich, in which 
was quoted a sentence from the Sacred Volume, only one man was to be 
found who knew the book, and even what he knew was. by hearsay !* 


Indeed in 1503, such was the fallen state of the Romish Church; 
that one of the first theologians of Germany, himself a member of 
that church, said: 


The study of theology is despised among us, and the gospel of Christ, 
as well as the excellent writings of the holy fathers, are completely 
neglected. Faith; piety, moderation, all the other virtues, so much praised 


1 Church History. Vol. V, p. 390. 2 Kirchen u. Ketz. Hist. Vol. III, p, 255. 
8 Geschichte des Miinsterischen Aufruhrs, pp. 28, 24. 
4 Kophausch, History of Germany, p. 251. 
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and valued by even the Pagans themselves ; the wonders of God's grace 
and the merits of Jesus; all these are doctrines upon which the most 
profound silence is maintained by them. And such people, too, who 
understand nothing of either theology or philosophy, are elevated to 
the highest dignities of the church, and become the guardians of our souls ! 


He also refers to the profligate lives of the clergy, and asks: “‘ How 
then is it possible that, in this shameful state of things, the laity can 
feel respect for them, or religion itself?” Hence the joy with which 
in many hearts throughout Germany the bold act of Luther was 
greeted, when, in December 1520, he burned the Bull of the Pope, 
and severed forever the ties which bound him to the Papal church. 
He had not only delivered himself, they believed, but them also. 

In the earlier part of the same year Luther had published his ser- 
mon on the “Freedom of a Christian Man.” Its opening words, 
“A Christian man is a free lord over all things,” found a ready en- 
trance into the hearts of multitudes who had long unwillingly 
endured the wearisome burdens which church and state had imposed 
upon them. Many, doubtless, dreamed of political freedom, and 
with ardent expectation looked for a new kingdom among men. It 
was, however, unquestionably the clear exhibition of gospel truth, 
most of all, which commended the sermon to the countrymen of the 
great reformer. Did the inquiry arise, How is the soul made free? 
The answer was, not by works of righteousness, not by fasting and 
penances, but by faith in Christ. ‘“‘ Dost thou believe?” said Luther, 
“ then thou hast; dost thou not believe? then thou hast not.” This 
was the grand doctrine of justification by faith. Others, indeed, had 
already preached it, but the way for its entrance into the hearts of men 
had not been prepared as it was now. It even encouraged hopes which 
Luther did not wish to encourage. Thus the opponents of infant bap- 
tism, the successors of the men of the preceding centuries to whom we 
have referred, hailed the sermon with delight. This is Bible truth, 
they said. Salvation is of faith. “He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” Therefore, inasmuch as unconscious infants cannot 
exercise faith, they ought not to be baptized; such baptism is un- 
scriptural. This was to them sufficient.? And forth they came from 
their long hiding places—these rejecters of infant baptism—anointed 


1 Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation. Vol. II, p. 461. 

2 The Scriptures were their ultimate authority, as with their predecessors. Dorner, speak- 
ing of the use made of the word of God by the Waldensians, says: “ This Biblical movement 
which spread, especially during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, from the south of 
France and Piedmont, through Switzerland, along the Rhine, to the Netherlands and England, 
and in its eastern current over Bohemia, Poland, and Moravia, contributed mightily to the 
diffusion through Christendom of the principle that the church must submit to be tested by 
the Holy Scriptures.” —Geschichte d. prot. Theologie, p. 64. 
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with high hopes, and ready to die as martyrs. Very naturally, many 
of them made their way to Wittenberg, the home of Luther. As 
they went they preached; and not a few were they, and even in Wit- 
tenberg itself, who soon yielded assent to their words. Carlslidt, a 
professor of theology in the University from 1510, was one of these. 
Melancthon for awhile was inclined to take anti-Pedobaptist ground. 
The appeal to the custom of the church, and to the position of 
Augustine, that original sin renders the sacrament necessary also for 
children, could not satisfy him, so long as the lawfulness of infant 
baptism, and that indeed by virtue of the true principle of faith, was 
not demonstrated.! In Switzerland, Zwingle was inclined at first to 
take the same position. Believing that faith should precede baptism, 
he thought it would be better to defer the baptism of infants until 
they were old enough to exercise personal faith. But Luther 
thought otherwise. He at once saw that the adoption of this view 
would result in the separation of church and state. There could not 
be a state church, he said, without infant baptism—without an insti- 
tution by which all under the guardianship of the state could be 
brought at the very commencement of life under the guardianship of 
the church. And a state church there must be. If the church were 
to consist only of those who have been regenerated, then, in his 
opinion, the leaven of the gospel would be separated from the mass of 
mankind—a separation which would be as dangerous to the spiritual 
health of the “saints,” as to the growth of the kingdom of God on 
earth. Melancthon soon yielded assent to Luther’s view. Zwingle, 
also, abandoned his position. According to Dorner, he would have no 
Donatist church, consisting only of believers, which he saw was the 
aim of the opponents of infant baptism; but it was in his nature to 
have a lively sense for a public national christening; and, like Luther, 
he saw that the relinquishment of infant baptism would be the 
relinquishment of the national church.° 

This argument for infant baptism, which was of so much weight 
with Luther, Melancthon, and Zwingle, had no weight, however, with 
the opponents of infant baptism. They abhorred this alliance of 
church and state as the source of unnumbered woes. They believed, 
too, that the regenerate only should be received to church member- 
ship;* and these, though they had been baptized in infancy, they 

1 Dorner’s Geschichte d. prot. Theologie, p. 158. 

2 Zuinglii Opp. ed. Schuler et Schulthess II. 1. 245; and Dorner’s Geschichte d. prot. 
Theologie, p. 293. 

8 Geschichte d. prot. Theologie, p. 293. 


* Cornelius’ Geschichte des Miinsterischen Aufrubrs, 2 Buch, pp. 21,22. Yahrbiicher far 
a. Theologie, 1858, p. 235 and 237. 
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re-baptized. In support of their position, they appealed to the Scrip- 
tures as the Christian’s only rule of faith and practice.’ 

For views like these there was no toleration. Luther used his 
vast influence to annihilate them, and he became the worst opponent 
ofanabaptism. Zwingle went even further, and showed that he could 
be a violent persecutor. In 1526 the magistrates of Zurich passed 
an edict that any one who should submit to re-baptism, or re-baptize 
others, should be drowned without mercy—an edict which was rigor- 
ously enforced. The emperor of Germany, in a mandate dated 
January 4, 1528, called to remembrance the fact that church and 
state had decreed death to the Anabaptists, and commanded that 
violators of the law should suffer death, or other fitting punishment. 
Duke William, of Bavaria, ordered that those who recanted should 
be beheaded; those who refused to recant should be burned. In 
general, however, the imperial mandate of April 23, 1527, was ob- 
served, that only the teachers and those administering anabaptism, 
together with the more obstinate of the re-baptized, should be pun- 
ished with death. The most blood, as Cornelius? admits, flowed in 
Catholic lands. Yet even elsewhere the spirit of persecution was 
most violent. It was a wild hunt all over Germany. And yet while 
death was reaping a rich harvest, the Anabaptists, though cast down, 
were not destroyed. Indeed, says Sebastian Franck, a writer of that 
‘ day, they rather increased in numbers; for suffering so patiently, 
every one thought their cause was just, and that they alone were 
true Christians. The dying words of the martyrs, moreover, were 
carried far and wide. Their names were preserved, and the story of 
their sufferings, and of their steadfastness in them, was told in all 
lands. And others ready to stand up for Christ, and die for his sake, 
came forth to take the places of those who had fallen. There was no 
lack of confessors. Everywhere the apostles of anabaptism made 
_ their way, carrying with them books and tracts;* with a greeting of 

peace they entered the cottages of the peasants, and the castles of 
the nobles; read from the word of God, expounded its teachings, and 
urged a reception of the truth. Those who believed were baptized, 
churches were formed, and the preachers passed on to other fields of 
labor. And so, as Dorner says, anabaptism “spread like a hot fever 
through all Germany.” 

Our purpose does not lead us to consider the character of the 
Anabaptists of the Reformation period, their views of Christian doc- 


1 Yarhrbiicher fiir a. Theologie, 1858, p. 276. Bouterwick, Zur Literatur u. Geschichted. . 
Wiedetaufer, p. 16. 
2 Geschichte d. Miinsterischen Aufruhrs, 2 Buch, p. 57. 
5 Bouterwick, Zur Literatur und Geschichte d. Wiedertaufer, pp. 11, 17, 58. 
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trine, and their application of these views to the social and political 
relations of men. We aim only to show what the influences were 
which led to the remarkable development of which Dorner speaks. 
To these we have now very briefly referred. We may say, however, 
that history, we are sure, will yet furnish the proof that the Anabap- 
tists have been shamefully misrepresented. They were not perfect men 
and women. Such are not found, and have never been found, in any 
of the branches of the Christian church. We have only to read their 
confessions, their hymns, théir appeals for toleration, and other writ- 
ings, however, to know that a love of the truth was in their hearts, and 
that they feared God rather than men. In their views of Christian 
doctrine some of them doubtless were not a little wild and visionary. 
It would be strange if it were not so. Released from all ecclesias- 
tical restraints, without definite articles of faith—for experience, it 
would seem, had taught them to shun rather than to favor written 
creeds—they were left to their own interpretation of the word of 
God. Need we wonder if this was sometimes extravagant? It can- 
not be shown, however, that these extravagances appeared in the 
majority. Indeed there is abundant testimony to the fact that the 
greater number of the Anabaptists of Switzerland and Germany 
sought in quietness to pursue the avocations of life; that they regarded 
war as unlawful; and that for the triumph of their principles they 
trusted solely to the force of truth. Likewise in their application of 
these principles to existing social and political relations, they have 
been equally misrepresented. Our historian, Bancroft, is one of the 
few who, even in part, have done these men justice. The Anabaptists, 
he says— 


With greater consistency than Luther, applied the doctrine of the 
Reformation to the social relations of life, and threatened an end to king- 
craft, spiritual dominion, titles, and vassalage. The party was trodden 
under foot with foul reproaches and most arrogant scorn ; and its history 
is written in the blood of myriads of the German peasantry; but its prin- 
ciples, safe in their immortality, escaped with Roger Williams to Provi- 
dence, and his colony is the witness that, naturally, the paths of the 
Baptists were paths of freedom, pleasantness, and peace.’ 


Henry 8S. Burrace. 


PorRTLAND, MAINE. 


1 History of the United States. Vol. II, p. 461. 











THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 


I HAVE entitled this paper, “ The Future of Africa.” Its object 

is to inquire what grounds there are to hope for the future civi- 
lization of that continent. I ought, perhaps, to apologize for so trite 
a subject. But the welfare of a hundred millions of human beings 
pleads for a hearing. 

The object of our inquiry is simple. But a somewhat extended 
survey of the condition of the people, physical, social, moral and in- 
tellectual, will be necessary, as the basis of a competent judgment. 
In this survey I shall not include Egypt and the lower valley of the 
Nile, nor the northern belt of the continent bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. Our remarks will refer to the great Central and Southern 
Africa, extending from about the 20th parallel of North Latitude to 
the southern extremity of the continent. This embraces Nubia and 
Abyssinia, and the immense valley of the upper Nile, with its hundred 
tributaries, the great lake regions, and the entire Western Coast 
south of the great desert of Sahara. This portion of the continent is 
thought to contain not less than a hundred millions of human beings. 

Of this country we learn almost nothing from any of the Greek 
and Roman writers. Ptolemy Evergetes, the third and most re- 
nowned Egyptian king of that name, conquered a portion of Abyssinia, 


and established a kingdom there somewhere about 230 B.C. Some 
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remains of Grecian architecture are still found at Axum, the capitol 
of the province. 

Herodotus mentions a voyage of Necho' through the Red Sea and 
round the entire continent, returning by the Pillars of Hercules. 
This is represented as having taken place about two hundred years 
before his own time, which would make it 730 B. C. Singularly 
enough, the account of Necho was discredited because he asserted 
that during a part of the voyage he had the sun on the north side of 
him. To those who believed the surface of the earth to be one 
extended plain, this assertion would present serious difficulties. 

I find in Thomas Wright's “ History of Early Christianity in 
Arabia,” an account of several military expeditions from Arabia before 
the time of Solomon, into the heart of Africa, and even to the western 
shores. For these expeditions he quotes the authority of Arabic 
writers—A bulfeda, Hamza, and others (pp. 16, 17, 18). These facts 
are mainly important, as showing the very early intercourse between 
Arabia and Africa. It is not unlikely that these ancient invaders 
were atrocious slave hunters, as all their descendants have been from 
that time to the present. On the authority of Herodotus and Aris- 
totle there has been a floating belief in the minds of men for 
ages that there wasa race of pigmies in the interior of Africa. It is 
worthy of note in this connection that Wright, quoting from Hamza, 
says that “ Amru, the nineteenth king [of Arabia], was called the 
‘ Lord of the terrible,’ because he had invaded the land of the Pig- 
mies, and at the sight of some of them, whom he had brought captives 
to Yaman, his people were greatly terrified.” (p. 17.) Schweinfurth, 
in his recent explorations in the heart of Africa, actually discovered 
the tribe, and took measurement of their size. Hesaw many of them. 
He says their average height was four feet, ten inches. They are ex- 
tremely active and muscular. They live beyond the head waters of 
the Nile. 

In the fourteenth century, John Batuta, a learned Mohammedan, 
travelled from the Eastern Ocean to the banks of the Niger. Prof. 
Lee, of Cambridge, some years ago published a translation of portions 
of these travels. I have not seen the work. I do not think it would 
add much to'our knowledge at this time. Still later, in the sixteenth 
century, Leo Africanus, a native of Grenada, studied Arabic at the 
great school in Fez, and traveled extensively in Africa, and published 
an account of his travels ir. Rome, under the patronage of Leo X. I 


1 That is, as Smith says in his “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography,” a voyage 
fitted out by Necho Psammetechus, one of the Kings of Egypt, and executed by Phonician 
navigators. 
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think this work is rare. I have seldom seen any reference to it.! For 
nearly three hundred years trading posts have been established by 
the different European nations on the west coast of Africa. The lead- 
ing motive to such establishments was the traffic in gold and slaves, 
and chiefly the latter. 

It is very obvious that our knowledge of Africa is very meagre, 
and confined to a few maratime localities, till we come to the travels 
of modern explorers. Mungo Park was the pioneer,in 1705. From 
his time to the last journeys of Baker and Livingstone, a large num- 
ber of intelligent and most heroic travelers have engaged in African 
exploration. The great lines of travel have been up the Nile; from 
Zanzibar on the eastern coast ; from Tripoli, on the north, across the 
Great Desert; and from the mouth of the Gambia on the West Coast. 
Vast regions of central Africa have been somewhat carefully explored ; 
but much remains to be done. It will not come within my design to 
follow out the labors of any one of these writers, but to draw from 
any and all of them such facts as will give us a true knowledge of 
the character and condition of the African people. And this will 
constitute the first subject of inquiry : 


The Character and Condition of the African People. 


And I may first say that they are all of the Negro type. And yet 
there are very marked differences among them. So far as can be 
judged, their condition for many centuries past has been substantially 
the same as we now find it. While most other nations have been 
changing and making progress, they have remained stationary. So 
far as any element of change are recognized or apparent, we might 
almost expect to find them in the age of the Ptolomies in the condi- 
tion in which we find them to-day. They may be regarded, in a 
general way, as a race, not at all as a nation. They are divided up 
into many, more or less numerous, tribes, and occupying each a par- 


1 Since the above was written, I have had the opportunity of examining a copy of the 
English Translation of Leo’s Travels, belonging to the library of the late John Carter Brown. 
It is a quarto volume of 440 pages, published in Lundon in the year 1600. The travels of Leo 
belong to the early part of the sixteenth century. Leo was a learned Mohammedan scholar, 
and an extensive traveler outside of Africa. This work was first written in Arabic, and 
subsequently trans'ated into Latin, Italian, Spanish, French and English. So says John Pory, 
of the University of Cambridge, who made the English translation. Leo describes with great 
particularity and care whatever fell under his observation. He closes his work as follows: 
“ Written at Rome in the yeare of Christ 1526. and upon the 10th of March.” 

It may be added that he was taken prisoner near Tunis by some Italian pirates, and carried 
to Rome and presented to Leo X. He there became a convert to Christianity, and secured 
the friendship and support of that eminent patron of learning. Readers om Africa will find 
much to interest them in the travels of Leo Africanus, 
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ticular region of country which the rest do not invade, except for 
plunder. They rarely, if ever, intermix. ach tribe has its king, or 
head man, who, though he may not have any other clothing, is 
clothed with supreme power, and holds the life and property of every 
subject within his undisputed control. Implicit and abject obedience 
is the universal law. Tribal war is the normal condition of the 
country. Peace has scarcely a solitary foot of ground for a resting 
place. They are generally armed with the spear and bow, which 
they use with singular skill; and their wars are carried on with the 
most shocking barbarities. The men who are taken in war are usu- 
ally slaughtered ; the women and children are doomed to slavery. In 
some instances a tribe is blotted out in a day. It seems to be the 
habit of savage men never to forget an injury. ‘Tribal feuds are 
perpetuated through many generations. Wars of succession are very 
common, and, for the most part, very sanguinary and brutal. As 
polygamy is universal, the king magnifies his dignity by taking a 
great number of wives, and usually has a numerous posterity. The 
oldest son, who by African usage would be the heir apparent, may 
have been born of a woman without high social rank; while the 
second, or third, or tenth, may have been born of a princess of the 
blood royal; and on the death of the king, a war for the crown 
ensues, and rages till one or the other contestant, with his leading 
friends, is put to death. The victor, rhetorically, mounts the throne, 
that is, squats on the royal mat in the midst of barbaric pomp and 
splendor. All this presents a most melancholy social picture. One 
would be almost led to infer that the African mind was dead to every 
émotion of pity or kindness, and. utterly bereft of all sense.of right 
and justice ; debased to the condition of the beasts of prey that rule 
the forest. But the case is not so bad as this. There are now and 
then examples of kindness and humanity standing out in bold relief. 
As where a woman in filth and rags, with true Samaritan tenderness, 
supplies the wants, and ministers to the comfort of a weary and suf- 
fering traveller. Or where the chief of a tribe shows a high sense of 
honor and justice, and of what is right between man and man. But 
as a general thing, cheating, treachery, falsehood and robbing, reduce 
the social virtues of the race to a very low standard. The intellectual 
predominates very largely over the moral. In a bargain they are 
shrewd, wary, and keenly alive to their own interest. In the war- 
like virtues of strategy and deception they come into close rivalry 
with the great captains of more civilized nations. 

Throughout the entire continent there is not even the beginning 
of a written native language. Of course there is no tribal history 
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except what tradition has preserved. The lessons of experience, and 
the wisdom of the wise, have but an ephemeral existence. And hence 
the stationary condition of the people. They are ever at the begin- 
ning of progress. The tribes have for centuries maintained an iso- 
lated condition. They are neither producers nor consumers of 
articles of commerce, The language, habits, manners and customs of 
contiguous tribes are often entirely different. Any intercourse be- 
tween them is the intercourse of plunder, not of friendship. 

The genius of different tribes seems to have led them to different 
vocations. Some, for instance, are chiefly agriculturists, cultivating 
several kinds of cereals, beans, sweet potatoes, yams, etc. Some of 
the more warlike ones live mainly upon plunder. Some have acquired 
the art of making cotton clothes, and are skillful in wood carving; 
the people of Uganda excel in making a fine and highly prized cloth 
from the bark of a species of fig tree; others have made considerable 
progress in the manufacture of iron, and in the preparation of tools 
for warlike and domestic purposes. The Monbuttoos, to whom I 
shall again refer, are skillful workers in iron. 

Many of the tribes on the upper tributaries of the Nile are cattle 
growers. Their herds are simply immense. Schweinfurth says you 
may sometimes march for a whole day over a single cattle range cov- 
ered with herds. In this respect they rival, if they do not surpass, 
the riches of Job in the land of the Chaldees. 

Schweinfurth, who was an admirable draughtsman, gives a picture 
of a repulsive, greasy, wrinkled, and dried up old woman, almost 
naked in her hideousness, who was the owner of not less than 30,000 
head of cattle. This was “Old Shol.” She was a woman of extra- 
ordinary influence. Her village was on the White Nile. As a spe- 
cimen of African manners and social life, I must quote a paragraph 
from the distinguished traveler before named, referring to “Old 
Shol.” He says: 


My pen fails in any attempt to depict her repulsiveness. Her naked, 
negro skin was leathery, coarse and wrinkled ; her figure was tottering 
and knock-kneed ; she was utterly toothless; her meagre hair hung in 
greasy locks; round her loins she had a greasy slip of sheepskin, the 
border of which was tricked out with white beads and iron rings; on 
her wrists and ankles she had almost an arsenal of metal—links of iron, 
brass and copper, strong enough to detain a prisoner in his cell; about 
her neck were hanging chains of iron, strips of leather, strings of wooden 
balls—and heaven knows what lumber more. Such was “ old Shol.’”? 


I may add, on Schweinfurth’s authority, that she exercised a con- 
1 Vol. I, p. 132. 
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trolling influence over her tribe. Nothing could be done without 
her. Her family relationships were a little peculiar, considering her 
public position and her excessive wealth : 


After the death of her first husband she had become the wife of his 
son by a previous marriage. Thus [says Schweinfurth,] she raised this 
man, who was much younger than herself, to the rank of prince consort. 
He had not a particle of influence in the tribe, but was the terror of his 
wife. As an evidence of his authority, he was accustomed to chastise 
this worthy African celebrity, who was at once his step-mother and his 
wife, and treated her in the most brutal manner.! 


His name was Hurdyook. In after times it may possibly be 
emblazoned on the pages of history. 

I have already said that the tribes have the Negro type; and yet 
there are marked differences between them. The variations in color, 
in physiognomy, in stature, in muscular strength and activity, in 
warlike propensities, and in intellectual endowments, are very great, 
and open a wide field for ethnological speculations. These variations 
are tribal, and have undoubtedly continued the same for many gen- 
erations. In some of the tribes the peculiar Negro features are sadly 
prominent. The projecting jaws, the huge, pouched lips, turned in- 
- side out, the flat, sprawling nose, the compressed forehead, the stupid 
expression, all present but a humiliating and melancholy caricature 
of “the human face divine.” On the contrary, the physiognomy of 
many of the tribes is fine, marked by well-formed features, well-de- 
veloped craniums, intelligent expression—far more nearly resembling 
the Arab than the pure Congo. 

While I am upon this tropic I may as well say, that in the opinion 
of some of the most intelligent travelers and students of African 
ethnography, there must have been, in the course of time, a great 
intermixture of races on that continent; and that many of the 
tribes indicate a large infusion of Arab blood. It is clear from his- 
tory that the Arabs, separated from Africa only by the sea, which 
is comparatively narrow and easily crossed, have for thousands of 
years been in the habit of making excursions into Africa. We are 
not prepared with historic proof to show that they settled colonies 
in that country; but from the great fertility of many of the regions 
of Africa which they would naturally visit, and from their being the 
dominant race, it is quite reasonable to suppose that some of them 
formed colonies on the African side of the water. In point of fertility 
of soil and richness in all natural production, nothing could be more 
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attractive than the vast upper valley of the Nile. We may add, as 
a further reason confirmatory of this conjecture, that the productive 
area of their own country was quite limited. Leaving the borders 
of the Red Sea, and traveling east a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
miles, we come upon the border of a sandy desert which stretches far 
into the interior. A teeming population upon narrow territory must 
overflow somewhere. Africa was the most inviting region within 
their reach. 

We know that in the seventh century the conquering Arabs over- 
run and settled all the maritime portions of Africa bordering on the 
Mediterranean. And in the twelfth century they emigrated in large 
numbers to Central Africa and settled, as is probable, on the upper 
waters of the Niger. Timbuctoo is a Mohammedan city of no mean 
pretentions. Many of the tribes in that region, and by far the most 
important of them, profess the Mohammedan faith. The Arabic 
language is quite extensively spoken, and schools exist for the pur- 
pose of teaching children the language of the Koran. They speak 
the native dialect of their tribes, but the Arabic is the sacred lan- 
guage of religion. Mr. Hennessey, then the English governor of 
Sierra Leone, made an excursion a few years since of a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty miles into the interior, east of that settlement, 
where he found a pure African teaching Arabic in a village school. 
This teacher had never had any intercourse with Europeans, and yet, 
says Governor Hennessey, he had more books on history, geography, 
and ethnology, than any school teacher in the English settlement. 
All through the centre of Africa there are tribes professing the 
Mohammedan religion, and more or less acquainted with the Arabic 
language. It must be confessed, however, that in many cases the 
knowledge of Arabic would seem to extend no further than being 
able to repeat a few phrases from the Koran. This, however, made 
them good Moslems, and gave them full liberty to rob, kill, and pillage 
infidels in the name of the prophet. It is not an uncommon thing 
for a caravan of pious believers, with a numerous retinue, to start 
from Central Africa, and after many months reach Mecca by the 
way of Khartoom, or Egypt, to worship at the shrine of the prophet, 
and sell slaves. Baker says that a Mohammedan chief differs from 
a Pagan one, only in this, that he murders his wives in the name 
of God. 

A further proof of the extensive influence of Arabia upon Africa is 
the prevalence of circumcision in many widely separated tribes. It 
is practiced not as a Jewish, but a Moslem rite. It is also to be ob- 

served that it is not always confined to the limits of the Moslem 
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faith. Schweinfurth, before visiting the upper tributaries of the 
Nile, had heard of a very remarable people still further south, known 
as the Monbuttoos. He fortunately succeeded in reaching their 
country, which is situated west of the Albert Nyanza, on the head 
waters of a large river, which runs westerly; and is not a tributary 
of the Nile. He calls it Wellé, or Welle, and presumes it must be a 
tributary of Lake Tchad, or the Niger. Their country lies between 
three and four degrees of north latitude. Schweinfurth, so far as I 
learn, is the only explorer who has visited them. He was singularly 
impressed with the beauty and magnificence of their country. He says: 


The Monbuttoo land greets us as an Eden upon earth. Unnumbered 
groves of plantain bedeck the gently heaving soil; oil-palms incom- 
parable in beauty, and other monarchs of the stately woods, rise up and 
spread their glory over the favored scene; along the streams there is a 
bright expanse of charming verdure. 


The territory is not large, but densely populated, having at least 
two hundred and fifty persons to the square mile. So that four 
thousand square miles, the probable area of the country, contains 
about one million of inhabitants. 

“The Monbuttoos,” says Schweinfurth, “are a noble race of men— 
men who display a certain national pride, and are endowed with an 
intellect and judgment, such as few natives of the African wilderness 
can boast—men to whom one may put a reasonable question, and 
who will return a reagonable answer.” Their type of features is 
Semitic, not African. They are lighter complexioned than any 
other tribe which fell under his notice, five per cent. of them at least 
having lightish colored hair, but frizzles. The men wear a small 
amount of clothing; the women do not trouble themselves with that 
incumbrance. They are, of course, great warriors, and further ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization than almost any known tribe. They 
have never had any intercourse with either Mohammedans, Chris- 
tians, or Jews; and yet they practice circumcision, and are the most 
pronounced Cannibals in all Africa. But one fate awaits the unfor- 
tunate captives who fall into their hands. The account they give 
of the origin of circumcision is the same as is given by other Pagan 
tribes in equatorial Africa; viz., that “it is a custom they have 
received from their remote ancestors.” 

Such are the Monbuttoos. What hope of reform can there be for 
such a people as this? Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? But they are men, and we will not despair. 

The darkest evil of all the evils of this dark continent—the most 
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fatal obstacle to civilization—remains to be considered. For untold 
generations slavery has been the bane and curse of Africa. Her teem- 
ing population has been the prey of all nations. When we look upon 
Africa, we look upon one endless succession of wrongs—the strong over- 
powering the weak, and making them hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, with no hope of release from the cruel bondage. There is, 
of course, some reason why Africa, above all nations, should be the 
special subject of this scourge. What that reason is, perhaps, we do 
not know; that is, from what primary causes it has arisen, we do not 
know. It is a problem in history which has not been solved. It has 
been partly, no doubt, due to the want of intelligence and energy in 
the character of the people ; and, still more probably, to the fact that 
there has been no unity in the nation ; the people for ages have been 
broken up into small tribes, isolated, and forever at war with each 
other. The only bond of union among them is where two unite to 
destroy a third and divide the spoils. It is a union in the cause of 
perfidy and wrong, never in the cause of humanity and justice. 

But whatever may have been the cause which has led to this con- 
dition of things, we see very clearly that wheresoever this condition 
of things prevails, civilization is impossible. 

I will not go into the history of the slave trade which John Wesley 
characterized as “the sum of all villainies.” Thanks to the efforts of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce and Buxton and Granville Sharpe and the 
British government, that infamous traffic in human flesh, after a 
struggle of nearly a century, was banished from the Western Coast of 
Africa; and quite recently, through the diplomacy of the British 
government, in the hands of Sir Bartle Frere, it has been nominally 
suppressed on the Eastern Coast. The Sultan of Zanzibar has bound 
himself, by treaty stipulation, not to allow the exportation of slaves 
from any ports in his dominion. More recently still the Khedive of 
Egypt has taken steps to suppress the slave trade upon the Nile. To 
this I shall specially refer further along. 

I refer to the external slave trade mainly to call attention to its 
baneful influence upon the relation of the tribes to each other. The 
demand for slaves upon the coast for transportation has always been 
a powerful incentive to the tribal wars, which seem to be ifidigenous 
in the soil of Africa. Domestic slavery, if we may so term it where 
a home is hardly known, is now, and has been for centuries, common 
throughout the whole extent of the continent. That is bad enough. 
But it: has a natural limit. Every king and every chief and head 
man, in proportion to their means, are owners of slaves. But slaves 
are consumers as well as producers. They must be fed in order to 
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be of any value. And where there is no sale for them, and no mode 
of employing their labor beyond the. care of the herd, or the growth 
of such few products of the earth as the owner may need, there is no 
motive to an indefinite increase of their number. They may even 
become dangerous. But when there are facilities to exchange them 
for glass beads, brass and copper ornaments for the nose, ears, arms, 
and legs ; for fragments of bright calico and red flannel, with now and 
then a Fez cap, the trade becomes unlimited. The intestine wars 
are redoubled, and prosecuted far and wide with ever increasing 
brutality. The powerful coast tribes have had their organized 
agencies for obtaining slaves from the distant interior and marching 
them hundreds of miles to the slave markets of the coast. In this 
manner Africa has been bleeding at every pore. In these conflicts 
generosity to the vanquished is unknown. Their sole object is plun- 
der. Every captive is made a slave, excepting those who are so 
young as to be an incumbrance, or so old as to be useless. And if 
these last are not doomed to slaughter, it will not be owing to any 
sense of mercy or justice on the part of the victor. Surprize and 
ambushes and kidnapping are the dread of every day and every night. 
It is no uncommon thing for a village of two or three hundred in- 
habitants, reposing quietly in their frail straw huts to be alarmed in 
the dead of night by the sudden rush of the invader. Such as can 
do so, flee to a hiding place in the jungle or the high grass; such as 
resist are speared and left to their fate; the rest are captives. Ina 
few hours their village is in ashes, and a large portion of the inhab- 
itants are on their way, under the guard of a thousand spears, to the 
nearest slave pen. In process of time they are marched to the coast, 
and thence consigned to hopeless bondage, or the death of the “mid- 
dle passage.” Such has been the normal effect of the exportation of 
slaves upon the tribal wars. 

I must now refer to slave trade on the upper valley of the Nile, for 
this trade now enters as a controlling element into the question of the 
possible civilization of Africa. 

Khartoum, situated at the junction of the Blue and White Niles, 
one thousand miles above Cairo, is the great depot for slaves destined 
for lower Egypt and Arabia and Turkey, and all the markets of the 
Levant. Great numbers are shipped from Zanzibar, on the East 
Coast, to the various ports on the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. Five 
or six thousand at a time have been congregated at Mecca to supply 
the insatiate demand of the pious Moslem pilgrims. But Khartoum 
is the grand depot. It is a tolerably well built city of some twenty 
thousand inhabitants. It is situated, as I have said, at the conflu- 
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‘ence of the two great rivers, the Blue and the White Nile, which, 
with their numerous tributaries, some of fifteen hundred or two 
thousand miles long, drain the. immense basin of the upper Nile. 
Goudakoro, on the White Nile, is fourteen hundred and fifty miles 
above Khartoum, and is the central trading post for that region. 

These is, therefore, above Khartoum a region of country some 
eighteen hundred miles from north to south, and more than a 
thousand miles from east to west, where the slave trade has for gene- 
rations preyed upon its victims, as the wolf preys upon the lambs of 
the flock. It is a region of extraordinary fertility, hardly second in 
this respect to any known region of the earth. Under a stable 
government and equitable laws and a reasonable encouragement to 
industry, it would soon double the tropical productions of the earth. 
What a vision for the philanthropist to see fields of cotton and waiv- 
ing corn, and rice and sweet potatoes and yams and groves of oranges 
and herds of thousands of cattle, and a civilized, intelligent people, 
where the slave trade has so long outraged every human right, and 
left nothing but desolation and wailing in its track ! 

But I must hasten to describe briefly the mode in which this trade 
has been carried on. There are at Khartoum ten or a dozen great 
trading companies made up chiefly of Arabs and Turks. These com- 
panies have their agents and trading posts scattered over almost the 
entire basin of the Nile tributaries. The object of the trade is osten- 
sibly ivory, in which there is a very large traffic. But in reality it 
is far more a traffic in slaves than it is in ivory. The Governor of 
the Soudan, residing at Khartoum, has long been in the habit of 
farming out to these companies those vast regions, each one having 
the monopoly of the trade within certain limits marked out by the 
course of rivers or the ranges of hills. The consequence of this is, 
that there is scarcely a village within fifteen hundred miles of 
Khartoum, which is not ravaged and wasted by these traders. In 
the first place their caravans march with an armed force sufficient to 
defend themselves and fight their way through in case of resistance. 
In the next place, they buy all the ivory collected by the chiefs, and 
pay for it in glass beads and trinkets, and American cotton prints, 
and now and then a brilliant Fez cap, and a meerschaum. In the 
third place, they buy all the slaves which the chiefs have been able to 
capture, and pay for them in the same way. In the fourth place, 
wherever there are feuds between neighboring tribes, they are ever 
ready to join the stronger and crush the weaker, and thus make 
large additions to their stock of human chattels. In the fifth place, 
they do not hesitate to make slaves of all unprotected persons that 
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fall in their way. The natives flee from them as they would from an 
army of ferocious beasts. In the sixth place, the Governor-General 
of the Soudan, and every subordinate officer, receives an encouraging 
royalty upon the ivory and slaves alike. The Khedive gets a cer- 
tain percentage on the ivory. It is probable that no account of the 
slaves is rendered -to the home government. 

Such, for many years, has been the organized system of the slave 
trade in Upper Nile Basin. All the government officials, and all the 
native chiefs who are not themselves subject to raids from their 
stronger neighbors, are great friends of this traffic. In the remotest 
tribes two things will command a price with the traders—ivory and 
slaves. No statistics of the extent of this traffic exists. It is be- 
lieved that before any restriction was laid upon it, not less than 
50,000 (Baker) slaves per annum reached Khartoum, and were thence 
dispatched to different markets. After the treaty prohibition of the 
trade on the East Coast, it was computed that not less than 30,000, 
in a single year, were smuggled down the Nile, and across the Red 
Sea to Yemen. Most heart-rending and sickening accounts are given 
of the privations and suffering of the poor wretches in their long 
marches of perhaps a thousand miles from their homes to Khartoum. 
I do not propose to dwell upon these scenes of atrocity. Many die 
by the way, and such as reach Khartoum are often mere walking 
skeletons, frightful to behold. 

Such is a brief and, of necessity, fragmentary statement of the 
general condition of Africa, as derived from the latest and most re- 
liable sources. It is a picture in deep shadows, but not without some 
glimmerings of light. 

As the second branch of my subject, it remains for me to suggest 
what grounds of hope there are for the future of Africa. Some will 
say, perhaps, at once, None for its redemption from the inveterate 
and bitter curse of slavery. But the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian must not despair. The character of nations has been known to 
change. The desert has been known to blossom as the rose. So it 
possibly may be with Africa, And, in view of the vast issues in- 
volved, that possibility alone should save us from despondence. 

Let me refer to some facts which have an important bearing on 
this subject. 

I. The public opinion of nations has within a comparatively short 
period undergone an almost total revolution on this subject. Who 
can think, now, without abhorrence of the course pursued by Spain 
for two or three hundred years, when she was standing in the foremost 
rank of Christian nations? Cochin, an able French writer, in a work 
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entitled “‘ The Results of Slavery,” written in 1861, crowned by the 
French academy, says: 


Spain, which assumes the name of Catholic, concluded in less than two 
centuries more than ten treaties to authorize, protect and profit by the 
transportation of more than 500,000 human beings. . . . It levied upon 
each of these human heads a tax amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
$10,000,000. 


“ Kings shamefully stipulated for their share in the profits.” Even 
England, he says, in one case in the reign of Queen Ann, secured by 
treaty a lucrative and disgraceful monopoly of the profits of this 
trade. “This treaty was signed by John, Bishop of Bristol, Dean of 
Windsor, and Keeper of the Privy Seal.” (Page 232.) When Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, and their co-laborers, had a bill before Parlia- 
ment, in 1807, for the abolition of the slave trade, Lord Eldon, one 
of the great lights of English law, followiag “the precedents,” lawyer- 
like, opposed it, and said “the slave trade had been sanctioned by 
Parliaments, where sat the wisest jurists, the most enlightened 
theologians, the most eminent statesmen.” Lord Hawkesbury, after- 
wards Earl Liverpool, proposed to strike out of the preamble the 
words “ incompatible with the principles of justice and humanity.” 
The Earl of Westmoreland declared that— 


Even though he should see all the Presbyterians and the prelates, the 
Methodists and the preachers, the Jacobins and the assassins, united in 
favor of the abolition of the slave trade, he would none the less raise his 
voice in Parliament against the measure.’ 


Any Peer or Commoner who should use such language as this in 
the British Parliament to-day, would be deemed a proper subject for 
a mad-house. 

I am sorry to say that “John, of Bristol,” has had some dis- 
tinguished followers in our own day. ButI think the number of 
theologians among us who justify slavery on the principles of the 
New Testament is rapidly declining. This altered public sentiment 
is gaining strength every day, and must before long mould and direct 
the policy of nations. Africa will find friends wherever humanity 
and true religion find a home. 

II, Secondly, we have most encouraging examples of the regene- 
tion of nations and races. 

I need not say that good history carries us back to the time when 


1 Cochin, page 233. 
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our own illustrious Anglo-Saxon ancestors were not very far removed 
from the condition of good savages. 

1. But look first for an example at the Sandwich Islands. In 
1820, when American missionaries first went there, the natives of 
those beautiful Islands were mere sayages. What we call civiliza- 
tion had not dawned upon them. They were as hopeless candidates 
for civilization and Christianity as the Shillooks of the White Nile. 
They are now a civilized and Christian people, living under the pro- 
tection of an enlightened government of their own choice, with a 
written constitution and laws, with established courts of judicature. 
Personal rights are as carefully guarded, and personal wrongs as 
surely and promptly redressed as in this boasted republic of our own. 

Dr. Rufus Anderson, whose life has been devoted to Christian mis- 
sions, visited those islands a few years since for the purpose of careful 
inspections. He says: “Ido not hesitate to declare the United States 
to be no more entitled, as a whole, to the appellation of Christian, 
than are those Islands.”* The recent visit of King Kalakaua to these 
states, and the favorable impression he has left of an intelligent, cul- 
tivated gentleman, of a different race from ours, will create among us 
an increased interest in the progress of that people. 

2. Look, next, at the Feegee Islands, about eighty in number, with 
a population of about 200,000, salubrious and fertile. There is pro- 
bably no instance in modern times, if indeed there is in any times, 
where missionary labors have been crowned with such triumphant 
success. Forty years ago they were cannibals of the worst stamp. 
They were known and dreaded by all navigators of the south Pacific. 
Every poor, wrecked sailor, who was cast upon their shores was im- 
mediately roasted and eaten amid savage revelry. Dr. Anderson 
mentions an anecdote in reference to this subject which is worth 
repeating. Some years after the gospel was introduced, an Ameri- 
can vessel from Vancouver's Island was wrecked at sea; the crew 
took to their boat, and after drifting some hundred miles, they were 
thrown upon a coral reef. On gaining the shore they found them- 
selves on one of the Feegee Islands, and gave themselves up for lost. 
But one of them, picking up a book from the sand, exclaimed to one 
of his comrades: “‘ Jack, I say, all’s right; here is a Bible! Thank 
God Christianity is here, and we shall be saved.” And so it proved. 
The Feegeeans have become a Christian people. One hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants have the Scriptures in their own: language; 
ninety thousand, including Sunday-school children, are in the habit 
of attending church; twenty-two thousand are church-members. 


1 Foreign Miss., page 226. 
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With the consent of all the chiefs, they have within a year ceded the 
Islands to Great Britain, and will hereafter be governed as a crown 
colony. They have thus voluntarily put themselves under the pro- 
tection of English equity and jurisprudence. They are a civilized 
and Christian people. If the cannibals of the Feegee Islands are 
susceptible of such a transformation, why should we despair of the 
Monbuttoo ? 

3. Look, as a third instance, in some respects more remarkable 
than either of the others, at Madagascar, a great island lying some 
two hundred miles from the east coast of Afriea, a thousand miles 
from north to south, and, on the average, somewhat more than two 
hundred from east to west, inhabited by nearly 5,000,000 of the 
Negro race. Missions were commenced on that island by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, in 1820, under the protection of the reigning 
king, Radama, whom Dr. Anderson regards as one of the most re- 
markable reformers of the age. For about eight years the prosperity 
of the mission was most extraordinary. The missionaries reduced 
their language to writing, gave them a grammar and dictionary, 
translated the Scriptures, taught thousands of them to read. Great 
numbers were converted, and made an intelligent profession of the 
religion of Christ. But a change came over the scene. The good 
and wise king Rad.ma was murdered by the machinations of his 
queen. She ascended the throne, and immediately showed her de- 
termination to banish the Christian religion from her kingdom. The 
result was that in 1835 all missionaries were banished. But Chris- 
tians still increased. She then commenced a persecution which for 
atrocity has had no equal since the time of Nero. This continued 
through twenty-five years, till her death, in 1861. The account of 
this persecution is given by the distinguished missionary, Ellis, in a 
work entitled “‘ Madagascar Re-visited,” dedicated by permission to 
queen Victoria. A single paragraph will sufficiently describe it. 
I quote: 


They were poisoned; they were hanged; they were speared; they 
were stoned, and stoning was a most barbarous mode of execution ; they 
were thrown down a fatal precipice; loaded with heavy iron collars, and 
chained together, they were driven into banishment; they were burned 
at the stake, and some were crucified. Many were sold into slavery. 


In this way some thousands of Christians died in torment; but 
they did not renounce their Christian faith. That an infamous pagan 
queen should persecute in the manner described is not strange; but 
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that so many African Christians should suffer cruel deaths with a 
faith and firmness worthy of the noblest martyrs, is a phenomenon 
that may well engage.our serious thought. 

This infamous queen was succeeded by her son, who favored the 
Christians, and invited the missionaries to return, gave them pro- 
tection, and encouraged their labors. The consequence was that the 
native Christians returned from their hiding places and their ban- 
ishment. And in the seven years following there were not less than . 
ninety or a hundred neat Christian churches in and around the capi- 
tal, with more than five thousand members, under the care of their 
own native pastors. 

Authentic information of a later date informs us that a “new 
queen, and her government, have publicly renounced idolatry, and 
sent away the great idol, and stopped the government works on the 
Lord’s day, and that the places of Christian worship are crowded to 
excess.” In one large church more than two thousand persons were 
converted at one time. This reminds one of the prophecy that na- 
tions shall be born in a day. Any intelligence from Madagascar will 
be hailed with interest. If all this can be done among the Negroes 
of Madagascar, is it any great stretch of credulity to believe that the 
like may be done among the Negroes of Africa ? 

4, Lastly, look at Africa itself. We are accustomed, in a loose, 
general way, to say that the condition of Africa is stationary at the low- 
est level, that it remains now as it was in the time of the Pharaohs. But 
yet on a close inspection we see that the condition of Africa is changed 
in some very material respects. The Africa of to-day is not the Af- 
rica of a hundred years ago. Influences have been at work which 
have materially changed her outlook. The slave trade has been sup- 
pressed on the Western Coast. And the suppression of this odious 
traffic is by common consent indispensible to the civilization of Af- 
rica. When the foreign traffic is thoroughly extinguished, the in- 
ternal traffic will have lost its main stimulus and support. This gi- 
gantic wrong has been effectually arrested on the West Coast, and is 
not likely ever to be renewed. But more than this, all the chiefs on 
the east and west of Cape Coast Castle have, within the last year, en- 
tered into formal stipulation with the English Governor that they 
will not deal in slaves, and that if persons now held in slavery choose 
to leave their masters, they shall not be compelled to return. Thus 
all the coast tribes under the English protectorate have substantially 
prohibited slavery within the limits of their several territories. This 
is a new thing in Africa. But it is only another proof that the earth 
moves. The immense stretch of coast from the mouth of the Senegal 
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to the mouth of the Niger, is at this moment under the control of 
Christian nations, whose settled policy is to make no compromise 
with the traffic in human flesh. What a shield of mercy and protec- 
tion is this, thrown over hundreds of tribes along the coast, and far 
into the interior ! 

The slave trade on the Eastern Coast, and along the Nile, if not 
thoroughly suppressed, is very much crippled. If measures, already 
initiated by the Khedive, and stipulated in treaties with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, are vigorously prosecuted, the slave trade on that side of 
the continent must disappear in the course of a few years. The in- 
famous Arab traders in the Nile Basin will be quick to discern when 
the perils of the trade overreach the profits, and their pious zeal will 
then lead them to some other vocation. 

The peculiar position of the Khedive in this matter is made by 
some the subject of unfavorable criticism. They say, and no doubt 
say with truth, that he is himself a large slaveholder, and that all 
his principal officers, and many of his subjects, are slaveholders; and 
that if he had been sincere, he would first have abolished slavery in 
his own capitol, and in the lower provinces, where his will may be 
regarded as supreme. But we must be careful not to attuch too 
much weight to this argument. 

The Khedive, and his very enlightened ministers, may have 
thought it best to begin with the suppression of the slave trade. His 
sincerity and good intentions are not necessarily impeached by the 
course he has taken. It is true, no doubt, that slaves are bought and 
sold in Cairo. But it is gratifying and hopeful to know that no 
public slave market is now tolerated, either in Alexandria, or Cairo, 
or Khartoum, hitherto the three great slave markets of Egypt. This 
is a new thing, and a very significant thing. 

Again; when has it ever been known, till the brief administration 
of Sir Samuel White Baker, that thousands of slaves have been lib- 
erated on the White Nile and returned to their homes? On one 
occasion of this kind, when the nude African beauties came really to 
understand that they were free, and at liberty to return to their own 
homes, which it was difficult 1o make them believe, they were so 
overjoyed that they almost smothered their liberators with kisses. It 
was a touch of human nature that made them respectable. Who 
ever heard, till Baker’s mission, of slave pens being demolished in 
the centre of Africa, and the wretched slaves liberated in obedience 
to the dictates of justice and humanity ? These facts indicate a great 
change in Africa. 

To all this we add the powerful influence of commerce. The 
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Egyptian government is considering the feasibility and expediency of 
a railroad from Cairo to Khartoum. And that is a measure which we 
may reasonably conclude cannot long be delayed.’ I have recently 
seen the estimates of an English Engineer, Lieut. Cameron, of the 
cost of a railroad from Bagamoyo on the mainland opposite to Zanzi- 
bar, to Ugigi, on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika, a distance of 
about 660 miles. He says the surface of the ground is extremely 
favorable to the construction of a road, so that £1,000 per mile would 
cover the cost. He adds that a road may be built and fully equipped 
at an expense of £800,000, equal to $4,000,000, And in his opinion 
the traffic upon it would soon make it a good investment. We may 
be sure that such an enterprise will not escape the careful scrutiny 
of capitalists of Europe and the East. And if the estimates should 
seem reliable, while we are talking of the possible civilization of Af- 
rica, steamboats will be plying upon that vast lake, and opening 
regions of natural fertility and wealth to the legitimate trade of the 
world. Not a slave will tread the deck of one of them; and a noble 
monument to the memory of Livingstone will welcome the honest 
trader to the shores of the Tanganyika. 

I have one other general topic to suggest. It is that of Christian 
missions. This is an agency in promoting the regeneration of Africa 
that cannot be too highly prized. I shall refer to this subject in the 
briefest manner possible. ; 

Several missions, both Catholic and Protestant, have been estab- 
lished in Nubia and the East Coast. But they do not as yet appear 
to have met with any marked success. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
and especially in the vicinity of Port Natal, several different societies 
have established successful missions. It was there that Moffat spent 
a noble life, and achieved a noble work. It was there that Living- 
stone commenced a missionary career which ended in his being the 
greatest of African explorers, and the most devoted of men to the cause 
of humanity and religion. Westminster Abbey, with all her gathered 
wealth of centuries, holds nothing more precious than his honored re- 
mains. The American Board has a mission of twenty stations 
extending over a large tract of country. They have many church 
members, and thousands of natives are brought under the influence 
of their instructions. 

It is no uncommon thing for chiefs, many days’ travel from the 


1 Since the above was written, I have seen a statement, from the London African Times, to 
the effect that the Egyptian government has decided to construct the Soudan Railway, and 
that orders have been given to have the first section of 230 miles constructed within five 
years. The cost is estimated at about $7,000,000. 
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coast, to send to the missionaries to give them teachers. We may 
justly expect that light and truth for the redemption of Africa will 
spread from that south-eastern extremity of the continent. 

Turning to the Western Coast we find Sierra Leone, an English 
colony of nearly 100,000 inhabitants. Very many of them are liber- 
ated slaves, representing many different tribes in the interior. A 
mission was founded there by the London Church Missionary Society 
in 1816. During the lifetime of the first missionary, a Mr. Johnston, 
it was attended with a wonderful success, considering the character 
of the population at that time, being mostly liberated slaves, addicted 
to the worst of habits and the worst of crimes. In the course of seven 
years many of them had become Christians. They learned trades, 
became farmers, had neat houses, and well-kept gardens. They built 
a stone church capable of holding two thousand persons, and attended 
church orderly and well dressed. . 

It is stated on good authority,’ that in 1868 there were 80,000 
nominal Christians in the colony, of whom 20,000 were communicants. 
The paris. -s are supporting their own pastors, and have no less than 
six different Christian missions to tribes in the interior. The late 
English Governor Hennessey, after two or three years’ service, advised 
the home government to appoint none but Africans to official positions 
in the colony. He said there were African residents there who were 
every way competent to the duty of carrying on the government, 
and were not affected by the insalubrity of the climate, so fatal to 
Europeans. 

Then there is the Republic of Liberia, with fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand intelligent persons of color, emigrants from this country under 
the patronage of the American Colonization Society. The native 
population within the limits of the Republic, and under the protection 
of its laws, numbers more than 100,000. They have, of course, their 
written constitution, their courts of law, the guaranty of civil and 
religious liberty. They have their military organization for the 
enforcement of laws and for protection against the inroads of any 
hostile tribes, of which there seems but little danger. They have 
their churches, their schools, their printing press—one of the world’s 
great civilizers, their newspapers. They have their large coffee and 
sugar plantations, and their steam mills for crushing thecane. They 
are the owners of vessels, and carry on a prosperous commerce in 
coffee, sugar, palm-oil, and other tropical products. They hold 
diplomatic relations with several of the leading European govern- 
ments. They have a college for higher education, wanting larger 


1 Anderson, p. 124. 
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endowment, but with several well educated professors, who are in 
charge of its instruction. Some of its high officers of state are men 
of marked ability. Thestate papers of President Roberts, for literary 
ability and statesmanship, would do no discredit to the officials of any 
government. The Rev. Edward W. Blyden, a full blooded Negro, 
formerly a ,professor in the College of Liberia, now a resident of 
Sierra Leone, would take rank as a learned man in any university of 
this country. I fall back upon the authority of Governor Hennessey, 
when I say that he is master of the English, French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew languages; not that he has a mere 
smattering knowledge of those several tongues, but that he knows 
them so as to be conversant with their literature. I should not ven- 
ture this much on my own knowledge, as I have never seen him. 

There stands this enlightened, Christian Republic of unmixed 
colored men—native Africans and the descendants of A fricans—look- 
ing to the East. The people are cultivating their fertile fields, they 
are enlarging the boundaries of commerce, they are giving to their 
children a Christian education; they are preaching the gospel to the 
tribes upon their borders, and inviting them to accept of their pro- 
tection. And they are all Africans, and not a few of them emanci- 
pated slaves. Has not a mighty change come over Africa? 

Through the agency of our Colonization Society, Liberia is annually 
receiving from this country a moderate accession, not of the poorest, 
but of the best class of our colored people. The numbers who are 
asking to be sent to Africa far exceed the means of the Society to 
. send them. What is to be the condition of the African race in this 
country for the next fifty years is painfully uncertain. The gift of 
prophesy is not given to us. But who shall say that within that 
period the freedmen of this country will not emigrate by thousands 
every year to the home of their ancestors to secure the benefits of a 
rich virgin soil, and to escape from humiliating subserviency to a 
dominant race? It need give us no surprise if stranger things than 
this should happen within that period. 

In looking at the Christianization of Africa, it becomes a question 
whether the wide diffusion of Mohammedanism will be favorable or 
unfavorable to the spread of the gospel. With the great masses of 
the faithful, Mohammedanism makes no deeper impression, and leads 
to no better result than Fetishism with the Pagans. “Allah” and 
“ Bismillah,” “God,” and “im the name of God,” seems to be the 
first thing, and the ast thing, and the only thing in the creed of an 
African Moslem. Baker, on one occasion, asked a fisherman who 
had been unsuccessful in taking fish, why he did not say “ Bismillah” 
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when he cast his net. ‘ Ah,” he said, “‘he did every time, but ‘ Bis- 
millah’ did no good in deep water.” We need not fear to encounter 
the influence of the false prophet. 

Finally, in view of all that I have said, have we reasonable ground 
of hope for the regeneration of Africa? My answer is in the affirma- 
tive. And not only so; I have faith to believe that the time is not 
distant when we shall see unmistakable signs of a great progress. 
But for myself, I am free to say, I look beyond these visible signs to 
the unseen power that fashions them. I do not permit myself to for- 
get that He, who taketh up the mountains as a very little thing, has 
the hearts of all men in his hands, and can turn them as the rivers 
of water are turned. I think I can discern, even now, the dawning 
of that brighter day, when all Africa will yield to the power of the 
gospel, and stretch forth her hands to God. 


ALExIs CASWELL. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE IsLAND 





WE are compelled to postpone until October the Book Notices 
prepared for this number. 
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ROMANS VII. 7-25. 


_— great question concerning this passage is—to whom does it 
refer? Is the person whose state is here portrayed a regenerate 
or an unregenerate man? 

The earliest interpreters, the Greek Fathers, were of one accord in 
referring the passage to the unregenerate. While they differed in 
many particulars, they agreed in this; and the opposing theory was 
not brought forward until the time of Augustine. He at first shared 
the prevalent opinion; but later in his life he maintained that the 
experience of a Christian, in his conflict with indwelling sin, is here 
described. Some affirm that he was driven to the new position by 
the necessities of the Pelagian controversy ; while others find evidence 
that he made the change before that controversy began, and must 
therefore have been influenced by other than polemical reasons. 
From the time of Augustine, his great authority in the church estab- 
lished this as substantially the only interpretation. At the Reforma- 
tion the older opinion was revived, and interpreters became divided 
between the two. Calvin, Luther, Melancthon and Beza remained 
with Augustine; while the greater part of Roman Catholic commen- 
tators now deserted Augustine, and adopted the theory of the earliest 
Fathers. At the same time, the Arminian and Socinian scholars 
joined them in referring the passage to the unregenerate. Since that 
time the same division has existed, Calvinists being generally on one 
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side and Arminians on the other. This classification, however, has 
grown less distinct in more recent times. Within the last century, 
the most ancient interpretation has been gaining ground; and now, 
. the great majority of commentators find in the passage the experience 
of the unrenewed. Tholuck, in 1842, counted “all recent expositors” 
as on this side, and considered that this view had now gained the 
victory ; and perhaps no departure from the now common interpreta- 
tion has since taken place which is of sufficient importance to invali- 
date his claim. 

The opposition to the Augustinian view, however, has appeared in 
several forms. Some have maintained that “the apostle represented, 
in his own person, the history of mankind, before the law and under 
the law.” This is an ancient interpretation, but is mostly abandoned 
in modern times. The more common view is thus expressed by Tho- 
luck: the apostle “describes, out of his own life, the experiences of 
the working of the law which befall an Israelite who obeys it.” 
Meyer says, more fully, that Paul “says concerning himself what is 
meant of every man in general who is placed under the Mosaic law, 
with reference to his relation to that law.” “The subject is therefore 
man in general, in his natural state, under the law to which he is 
bound; as not yet redeemed through Christ and sanctified by the 
Spirit, and yet neither unnaturally hardened by legal righteousness, 
nor rendered secure and intractable by despising the law, and thus 
estranged from the moral earnestness of legal Judaism.” Thus the 
passage portrays the experience of an earnest and conscientious Jew, 
in his efforts to obey the law. Some, however, who maintain this 
interpretation admit that the passage has a truth and meaning for 
the regenerate, although it was written as a description of the other 
class. Of the Augustinian theory, perhaps the following, slightly 
altered from Tholuck, is a statement sufficiently exact: “The passage 
represents the conflict between flesh and spirit which exists in a man 
who has entered through regeneration into life in Christ.” 

In this brief review, the passage has been treated, for convenience, 
as a whole; though what has been said has reference chiefly to the 
latter part, beginning at the fourteenth verse. It has been generally 
agreed that the first part, from the seventh verse to the thirteenth, 
presents an experience of sin and the law which precedes regenera- 
tion. This first section is essential to the understanding of the second; 
but the main question relates to the part in which Paul speaks not 

only in the first person, but in the present tense. ; 

It is generally agreed that Paul is justified in using the first person, 
since he is recounting an experience which he can properly call his 
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own. It is also conceded that he is not speakiug of himself alone, 
but that he speaks as the representative of a class, and describes the 
experience of many in the person of one. The great question is of 
the proper date of this experience. According to one view, the passage 
is true of the writer at the time of writing. According to the other, 
whether it is partly true at the time of writing or not, it is written 
as an account of what was true in an earlier and radically different 
period of his life. 

The external facts about the passage certainly afford a presumption 
in favor of the Augustinian interpretation. We must look for a 
present experience until the contents of the passage force us to adopt 
the other theory. For Paul writes not only in the first person, but 
in the present tense. In verses 14-25, there are at least twenty-four 
verbs in the first per8on and present tense, and there is no verb in 
any other tense, except the one future, “Who shall deliver me?” 
Everything is present. The writer tells of what he is, of what he 
desires and what he hates, of what he does and fails to do, of the laws 
by which he is habitually affected. In its style and structure the 
passage is as truly and perfectly present as anything in the eighth 
chapter, or anywhere else in literature. Either this is an account of 
an actual present state, or Paul is personating his former self, and 
personating perfectly. If he personates, however, he personates 
without a hint of his intention to do so. Of course, the nature of 
the statements he makes in the first person may prove a personation ; 
but there is no external hint, in assertion or in style, that the expe- 
rience related is any other than a present experience. 

This presumption is strengthened by the fact that this present form 
is suddenly adopted at the fourteenth verse. Up to that point Paul 
had treated of the awakening of sin by means of the law in men 
considered apart from all questions of regeneration. This, as an ex- 
perience, of course was in the past. Here he used past tenses. If in 
the following section he intended to continue speaking of the same 
period, or of a period equally past in his own experience, it would be 
natural for him to continue the use of past tenses. It does not seem 
natural that two sections of past experience should be related, one as 
past and the other as present, without any sign that the tenses do not 
represent the facts. 

An inspection of Paul's style, with reference to the habit of person- 
ating, leaves us with the same presumption. Paul frequently makes 
himself the representative of a class, and sets forth a common expe- 
rience as his own; and therefore such expressions as ‘‘ When I was a 
child I spake as a child,” have been cited as proofs of personation 
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here. But such passages go no further than to confirm what no one 
doubts, that Paul speaks here as the representative of a class. The 
real question is, whether Paul ever makes himself the representative 
of a class to which he does not belong; whether he ever speaks from 
a character and position radically different from his own; whether he 
ever becomes, for the time, either his own former self, or some other 
man who is not a Christian. On this question there can be no doubt. 
Paul never does such a thing, unless he does it here. His tendency, 
in fact, is in the opposite direction. The queries of an objector are 
sometimes introduced in the midst of his argument, and it is often 
difficult to decide how much comes from the querist, and how much 
from the writer. But it is not because Paul has merged himself in 
the objector ; it is because he has unconsciously merged the objector 
in himself. His peculiar and vigorous mind gave its own character 
to all that passed through it, and the objection which entered his 
mind as an un-Christian cavil came out upon the page Paulinized, 
and half-answered in the process. He was not a man whom one 
would expect silently to drop his personality, and appear in that of 
_ the unregenerate. 

Paul's peculiar history still adds something to the presumption. 
His writings abound in references to his past life, both as a legalist 
and as a Christian. But there is never any difficulty, unless it be 
here, in telling of which part of his life he speaks. He looks into 
his former life as across a gulf which he wonders that any man gould 
pass. ‘‘ Who before was a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and an in- 
sulter: but I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly, in unbelief.” 
“T persecuted the church of God: but by the grace of God I am 
what Iam.” The old life, with him, is utterly distinct from the new, 
and he looks into it as from another world. The only case (unless 
this be another) in which he seems to enter, even for a moment, into 
the thoughts of the former time, is in the third chapter of his Epistle 
to the Philippians, where he recounts the advantages which he might 
claim, according to the Jewish law: “ If any other man thinketh that 
he hath whereof he might glory in the flesh, I more,” etc. But a 
moment later he spurns all such advantages from him, and declares 
himself a Christian, who counts all such gain but loss, and to whom 
the old position is utterly strange and foreign. This well-known 
contrast between the two periods certainly affords a presumption that 
when Paul speaks of a deep spiritual experience as though it were 
present, he is not speaking of the life he lived before his conversion. 

No such presumption can stand, however, if the passage affirms 
what is true of the unregenerate, and cannot be true of Christians. 
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Of course the decisive question is—what is the experience which is 
here related? And this must be answered by the passage itself. 
The contents of the passage may best be presented in the form of a 
paraphrase. 


Introduction. 


In the first part of the Epistle, the law has been treated as though 
it were almost the natural companion of sin, while it has been sharply 
contrasted with grace and with faith; e. g., “The law worketh 
wrath: but where no law is, neither is there transgression.” It has 
been implied that a Christian’s deliverance from sin and deliverance 
from the law are coincident, and in some sense identical. And now, 
at the fifth verse of the seventh chapter, this still stronger language is 
employed: ‘ When we were in the flesh, the stirrings of sins, which 
were through the law, were active in our members so as to bring 
forth fruit unto death. But now we have been loosed from the law, 
having died to that wherein we were held: so that we serve in the 
newness of the spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter.” Such 
language could scarcely fail to be offensive to a reader who reverenced 
the law. The question would inevitably be asked whether it did not 
cast reproach upon the law itself as the blameworthy cause of the 
sins of men? It is this question that suggests the passage before us. 


First Section. Vss. 7-13. 


What shall we say then? Is the law sin? Is the principle of the 
law a sinful principle? Is the law responsible for these stirrings of 
sins? By no means. The law is not sinful. 


But it is best, since the question has arisen, to state the true rela- 
tion of the law to sin: and the statement follows, in the form of 
personal history. The substance of it is that the law is the means of 
revealing and of increasing sin, but that it is sin’s misuse of the law 
that makes it so. 


Is the law sin? By no means. Nevertheless, it reveals sin, and adds 
to it besides. I should not have been aware of the reality and the na- 
ture of sin, if it had not been for the law; for it was the word of the 
law, “‘ Thou shalt not covet,” that first made me intelligently aware of 
sinful desire in myself. I had not realized it before. But when such 
emotion was forbidden, sin in me seized its opportunity to injure me, 
and produced all manner of sinful desire, using this very prohibition as 
its instrument. 


Experience, thus far, shows that the malignity of sin makes 
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the holy expression of God’s will an occasion for the increase of 
transgression. And this is the principle upon which law and sin are 
practically connected. Law is sin’s occasion. Law brings sin out. 
This is the principle. For, (the writer proceeds) : 


Without law, sin is dead: while the soul has not consciously encoun- 
tered God’s requirement, sin is comparatively dormant, its character 
and power do not appear. This also is illustrated from experience. I 
once had life without the law. Sin was dead, and I was alive. My soul 
had not been awakened to the higher activity of good or evil, which the 
law ensures, and I was in a state of relative freedom from condemnation, 
which might, by comparison, be called life. But when the divine com- 
mand came home to my soul in its holiness, sin, dead before, came to 
life, and showed itself in action. As soon as God commanded, I began 
actively to sin. As soon as sin lived, I died ; I lost what welfare I had 
before, and fell under guilt and condemnation. In this experience I 
found the very commandment which ought to have brought me on to- 
ward life, to be a help toward death. For sin, as I said, seized this op- 
portunity ; it deceived me by means of the commandment, making the 
forbidden evil seem desirable; and thus it brought me to death by means 
of the commandment itself. 


Thus far experience; and the inference is that in this there is 
nothing against the law. It may have been a means of death to me, 
but the law is not sin. The law is holy, and the commandment is 
holy and righteous and good. 

This then is the relation of the law to sin. The law is good, but 
its presence in the soul is the occasion which sin seizes to show itself 
and to lead into new transgression. The law is the very opposite of sin 
in its character, and still it has come to be practically the ally of sin. 

But another question is at once awakened. Is not this to say that 
something which is good in itself becomes the cause of ruin to a man? 


Did then that which is good become death to me? The answer is 
again, By no means. Not the holy law, but sin itself, became the cause 
of death to me. And if any one asks why sin should be able to make 
such use of the holy law, this is the answer: This relation was appointed 
in order that sin might be manifested as sin, and might appear in its ex- 
ceeding wickedness ; and how could this be shown so clearly as in the 
dreadful work of ruining man by means of the good and holy law? 


Thus ends the first section. As far as it is experimental, the re- 
cital of experience is subordinate and illustrative, introduced for the 
answering of questions already presented. As far as the section is 
experimental, also, it is evidently retrospective. It tells of the first 
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awakening of deep moral consciousness, and of the experience that. 
followed. 


The Connection of the Two Purts. 


This first section began with the thought of the apparent alliance 
of sin and the law, an alliance so close as to suggest the query 
whether the law itself was not sinful. It ends with the assertion 
of the deep and unalterable opposition of sin and the law ; the law is 
good, while sin is so wicked as even to use the good as an instru- 
ment of death. It has been found that the two are utterly contrary 
to each other, and are by inward necessity in real strife. This is 
the thought which has been reached in this first section — that the 
law and sin, though in apparent alliance, are in natural opposition, 
and that sin, not law, is responsible for the existing evil. 

That which follows is introduced by the conjunction ydp, for. Paul 
therefore intends to confirm, by that which follows, the conclusion 
already reached, that sin, apart from law and opposed to it, is the 
source of the existing evil in man. At the same point he suddenly 
adopts the use of the present tense. He introduces a new confirma- 
tion from experience, and at the same moment comes over, by his 
form of speech, from past time to present. The most natural way of 
combining these two facts is to say that he intends to confirm the 
conclusion he has just reached by a reference to his present experi- 
ence. The connection will then be somewhat like this: “There is 
good reason why I should be sure that sin and not the law is respon- 
sible for the evil that exists in man; for sin, and not the law, is cer- 
tainly responsible for the evil which exists in me at present.” Of 
course, Paul might have drawn another argument from the past, and 
have introduced his personal history as a conscientious Jew to prove 
his point. This would account for the conjunction yap, but it would 
not account for the change of tense. The theory of a present expe- 
rience accounts for both. ‘ 

It may be well to notice one or two other explanations of this 
change of tense. Meyer says: 


The subject is necessarily the same (as in the preceding verses), and 
in its unredeemed condition too; which just now gave its psychological 
history before and under the law (hence the past tenses, 7-13), and now 
portrays its state of opposition to the spiritual nature of the law (hence 
the present tenses, 14 ff.). 


For the purpose of this interpretation, Meyer appears to conceive 
of the subject in the third person; not as the ego, which stands for 
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many, indeed, but is nevertheless primarily the ego of Paul. If the 
subject were in the third person, the change of tense would make no 
difficulty. The history of “man” might well be recounted in past 
tenses, and his state described in the present. But for a regenerate 
writer to relate his own early history in past tenses and describe his 
own former state in the present, is far less natural. It seems to be 
- essential to Meyer's interpretation that the interpreter should transfer 
the subject, in his mind, from the first person to the third; and that,. 
in such a passage, can scarcely be a legitimate process. 

Tholuck merely says that our second section serves for the eluci- 
dation of the first, and must therefore refer to the same period. A 
strange oversight; for is it not possible for the second section to bring 
from another period a confirmation of the truth reached in the first ? 
and if the tense is changed, may not this be the most natural theory ? 
Tholuck’s important admission, however, must not be passed unnoticed. 
He admits that Paul would not have used the present tense if what 
he said had not been true of himself at the time of writing. “If this 
conflict had been for the apostle entirely past,” he says, “he would 
have used the preterite, and not the present.” He asserts indeed, em- 
phatically, that “ the discourse is not at all of the regenerate as yet, in 
the seventh chapter ;” and yet he admits that the passage is true of 
the regenerate. ‘‘ Were it notso,” he says, “ how could the apostle 
from the fourteenth verse use the present in speaking of this con- 
flict?” Paul uses the present, then, according to Tholuck, because 
what he says is true at present. But he is not saying that it is true 
at present, at all; he is only saying that it was formerly true. We 
can understand why a man should adopt the use of the present tense 
when he describes a past experience as present. But when he begins 
to describe a present experience as true of a former time, and to speak 
of that former time to the exclusion of the present, it is certainly a 
strange moment for the substitution of present verbs for preterites. 

Far more natural is this simple connection, ‘‘I have good reason 
for saying that sin alone is responsible for the evil, for it is true now 
of me, and of those whom I represent.” This theory must be faith- 
fully tested, however, by the contents of the following section. It 
will not stand, if that which follows can apply to none but the 
unregenerate. 


Second Section. Vass. 14-25, 


Here experience is introduced for illustration, as before, but it is 
less subordinate than in the preceding verses. It becomes more and 
more prominent, until at last it occupies the whole field of thought. 
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There is good reason for saying that sin, not law, is responsible for the 
evil, for there is proof in my experience. We know, we Christians, that 
the law is spiritual: it enjoins the holy will of God upon the human 
spirit. But as for myself, the character I bear is not in harmony with 
that law. Iam carnal, a man of the flesh. I am sold as a slave under 
the power of sin. The evidence of the power of sin upon me is that what 
I perform in action I know not — my soul does not recognize the action 
as its own; for it is not what I desire that I do, but what I hate. But 
in this there is evidence concerning the relation of sin and law. If my 
soul is thus against the sin which I commit, then, though I break the 
law, I really give my assent to the law, that it is good. And in that 
case the real actor in the transgression is not my true self, which ap- 
proves the law, but the sin that dwelleth in me. I act as the slave of 
the sin to which I have been sold. Thus my experience proves that sin 
is responsible for the evil. 


This state of things, he proceeds, is abnormal, but not unaccount- 
able; the man, under sin’s influence, is capable of action so strange. 


For I know that there does not dwell any good in me, that is, in my 
flesh, my nature dominated by sin: and the proof is that my good desires 
do not govern me. To desire is present with me, but not to perform the 
good; for I do not the good that I desire, but the evil which I hate. 
But this action which my soul abhors is the work not of myself as I 
truly am, but of the sin that dwells in me; and thus again the respon- 
sibility of sin for the actual evil of my life appears. 


The discourse has thus passed on somewhat from the relation of 
sin and law, to the power of sin in the man, and his conflict with it. 
This personal element, the inward experience, now becomes still more 
fully the theme of the discourse. 


I find then this law, this regular order of things, claiming the place of 
the rightful order ; when I desire to do the good, the evil is present to 
me. For, to expand this statement, I delight in the law of God, I am 
in loving harmony with it, according to the inward man, the highest 
powers. But I discern a law of another kind in my members, in the 
elements of my nature subjected to sin. This importunate principle 
contends against the law of God which my mind accepts, and holds me 
captive to the law of sin which is in my members. This state of cap- 
tivity is to me a state of horrible bondage, and I cry out as a wretched 
man, “ Who shall deliver me from this dominion of the flesh in which 
the principle of death is supreme?” And I also cry out, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, who does deliver me.” So, then, 
as the conclusion of the whole, I myself, who have been speaking, am 
servant with my mind to the law of God, and with my flesh to the aw 
of sin. I am in this divided state. 
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Thus ends the passage. Before the statements here made are ex- 
amined, a few of the more important words employed demand a 
moment’s attention. 

It is evident that sin represents, throughout this passage, a prin- 
ciple, an indwelling power. It is not mere transgression, but the 
principle which causes transgression. 

The word Jaw seems to stand for the authoritative expression of the 
will of God. It does not appear to be necessarily limited to the ex- 
pression of the will of God which was made through Moses, and 
represented by the Jewish system. In the first section, where the 
effect of the law in awakening sin is set forth, the law certainly ap- 
pears simply as a holy rule of duty, supported by the authority of 
God. That rule came to Paul, and perhaps to all of whom he was 
then thinking, in the law of Moses; but it is the law considered as 
divine requirement, not as a Jewish institution, that arouses the oppo- 
sition of indwelling sin: and many a Gentile could confess to the 
experience related in this first section. And no less in the second 
section, it is with the law as the authoritative standard of right, that 
we have todo. Whether the man is a Christian, or an earnest Jew, 
it is not the law considered as Jewish or as Mosaic of which he is 
speaking ; and it is not the law viewed as the means of justification 
before God. The passage discusses the relation of sin in man and the 
divine rule of his duty. 

When the word Jaw is used in connection with sin, and we read of 
“a different law,” and “the law of sin,” there is a certain allusion to 
the authoritative and exacting nature of the law of God. The law 
of sin is not a mere principle, or an order of things. It is a principle 
which claims to be to man what the law of God ought to be. The 
phrase represents the claim of sin to be accepted as the actual and 
exclusive law of life. 

The verb 6édw, in the indicative mode and present tense, is trans- 
lated, in King James’s Version, both will and would. “To will is 
present with me,” and “ The good that I would, I do not.” These 
translations, however, are of radically different meaning. One natu- 
rally refers to the will, metaphysically so called, while the other 
denotes a desire, which is expressly affirmed to be insufficient to move 
the will. Both cannot be correct; and “ desire,” rather than “ will,” 
is doubtless the true equivalent of 0¢4w, throughout the passage. 

The word sdpé, flesh, denotes here, not the body, but, in accordance 
with the well-known Pauline usage, the nature of man considered as 
under the power of sin. Hence the two expressions, “I am carnal,” 
and “sold under sin,” are substantially equivalent, expressing under 
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different figures the one thought, “I am under the power of sin.” 
Nevertheless, although sép does not denote the body, its original 
physical meaning is not without its effect in this passage. What may 
be called the physical character of the word seems to have suggested 
the phrase, “in my members,” when Paul wished again to locate the 
law of sin. This phrase does not, any more than edpé, locate the law 
of sin in the body, as contrasted with the spirit. It is substantially 
equivalent to cép& And again, the physical suggestion in these two 
expressions appears to have given form to still another phrase, “ The 
body of this death.” Neither is this the body, and the death of the 
body is not the desired release. This phrase, like the others, denotes 
“the flesh,” not physically, but morally considered. 

“ The inward man” is a Pauline phrase, found in two places besides 
this. In 2 Corinthians iv. 16, we read, “Though our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” Here “the 
outward man” appears to be the body, which is worn by care and 
labor; and “the inward man” is the part of a Christian into which 
the Spirit of God is daily pouring new gifts of grace and strength. 
The phrase denotes the powers by which the highest gifts of the 
gospel are received and possessed. It occurs again in Ephesians iii. 16, 
in Paul’s prayer for his brethren, ‘That he would grant you, accor- 
ding to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith,” etc. Here the meaning is the same; “the inner man” is the 
part of a Christian in which the Spirit does his highest work. It 
does not appear, however, that the phrase can be applied to none but 
Christians. ‘The inward man” is not “the new man.” It is in the 
spirit, the highest part of human nature, that the Holy Spirit works, 
and the highest part of human nature is “the inward man.” An 
unregenerate person is possessed of “the inward man,” in the same 
sense as of the zvedya. It is possible for a human being to love God, 
or to hate him, according to the inward man. His highest powers 
may be in harmony with the law of God, or with the law of sin; and 
the affinities of the “inward man” must determine his spiritual 
character. 

The statements of the passage concerning the person whom it 
describes, must now be examined with reference to the question 
whether he is regenerate or not. And here the fact is important, 
that the fourteenth verse forms a kind of text for all that follows. 
In saying, ‘“ The law is spiritual, but I am carnal,” the writer gives 
a summary statement of the situation which he proceeds to describe. 
The two contrasted clauses present two conflicting facts. The situa- 
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tion is simply that of a man bound to obey a holy, spiritual law, but 
restrained from obeying by the dominion of sin in his nature. This 
situation is sketched in the opening sentence, and all that follows is 
the expansion of this brief statement. His relation to the law is 
that of a subject bound to obedience. His relation to sin is that of a 
subject held to obedience. The figure with reference to sin is that of 
servitude: ‘I am sold under sin.” The man feels that he is a slave. 

The thought expressed in this figure characterizes the whole sec- 
tion. The man is consistently described as acting under the will and 
dominion of another. He is serving a master. ‘ What I perform I 
know not: for not what I desire that do I, but what I hate that I do.” 
It is under constraint that he acts. And who is the master? First 
it is “sin.” Then it is “the sin that dwelleth in me.” Then it is, 
to the same effect, “‘my flesh.” Then the influence of the master is 
represented as “a different law ” from the law of God, in the elements 
of the nature which is called “the flesh.” This law is called “the 
law of sin which is in my members,” and is said to hold the man in 
“captivity.” Then the figure is modified once more, and this “‘ flesh,” 
pervaded in its “members” by the “law of sin,” is bewailed as a 
“body of death” whose constraint is intolerable. In all this the 
same thought appears as in that first description, “sold under sin,” 
which is the figurative equivalent of “I am carnal.” The man acts 
like a slave, who executes a will that is not his own. 

The life of unrenewed men is not unfrequently represented in the 
Scriptures as a life of bondage to sin. Such bondage had lately been 
suggested to the readers of our passage. In the sixth chapter, their 
minds were carried back to the time when they were still held in the 
slavery of sin. Do the two chapters describe the same bondage? In 
the sixth the readers are reminded of a voluntary bondage in which 
they were formerly held, and from which Christ delivered them. 
“Ye yielded your members dodAa—servile—to uncleanness and ini- 
quity.” The wish of the master and the choice of the slave were one. 
Does the seventh chapter describe a man in the same condition? Of 
course the vital question is—what kind of a servant the man here 
portrayed proves to be? And there can be but one answer. He is 
an utterly unwilling servant. He is rebellious, even when he is 
helpless. He hates his master, and loves what his master hates. He 
ardently longs for deliverance. The whole passage, indeed, is only 
his indignant protest against the tyranny of sin. 

But the general statement that he is an unwilling servant is not 
enough. The expressions of his insubordination must be viewed to- 
gether, that their testimony to his spiritual state may be properly judged. 
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The man fails to do the good, but he desires to do it. He does 
the evil, but he hates it. “Not what I desire that do I, but what I 
hate that Ido.” ‘“ When I desire to do that which is good, the evil 
is present with me.” The man’s desire, therefore, is on the side of 
the right. Nor should the indication which is given of the strength 
of his desire be overlooked. 6@¢4w doubtless means less than “ will”; 
“desire” is the true equivalent. But the strength of the desire 
which it is intended here to represent may be judged from the word 
that is chosen to express the opposite feeling. That word is no 
other than pod, “hate.” He desires one thing, and he hates its 
opposite. His desire, then, is not an abstract preference, or a feeble 
wish. It is the opposite of hatred. The expression would scarcely 
have been stronger if he had said, “ Not what I love that do I, but 
what I hate that I do.” 

Thus the man affirms that he hates his tyrant, and vigorously 
desires what his tyrant will not allow. But he places more than the 
desire over against the tyranny. He affirms that he himself, the real 
man, is in opposition. The ego disowns the sin, and protests against 
it. How could he affirm the hostility of the real self to the sin more 
positively than in these words: “If I do that which I desire not, it 
is no longer I that perform it, but the sin that dwelleth in me”? 
Twice does he make this disclaimer, and assert that indwelling sin 
produces transgression in the life by overruling the ego. It is implied 
in such assertions that the character of the ego finds just and fair ex- 
pression in the strong desire for good and hatred of evil. The man 
himself stands in opposition to the indwelling sin. 

Nevertheless, the constraining power is not external to the man. 
The sin is his own sin, and the evil that governs him is a part of 
himself. This fact is acknowledged when he calls it “the sin that 
dwelleth in me,” and then adds, to the same effect: “ For I know 
that there dwelleth not in me, that is in my flesh, any good.” So the 
disclaimer, “It is no longer I that do it,” does not amount to a denial 
of responsibility... Indeed, the expression “in me, that is, in my 
flesh,” even appears to identify ¢y# and cdp£, and affirm that the flesh 
is the man. But the very same expression disjoins them again, for it 
implies that there is an ¢y@ that is not the odp§, and is not morally 
like it. The man is ready to assert that the sin truly belongs to 
himself; but there is so much of himself that hates and disowns the 
sin, that he must add an explanation, “that is, in my flesh,” if he 
would truly represent the case. The true ego is distinct from the 
sin-producing power. 

The same protest against the dominion of evil is asserted again in 
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the words, ‘I see a different law in my members, warring against 
the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members.” The law of sin prevails, indeed, in the 
nature yet unsanctified; but the man is divided against that nature 
and that law. The law which his mind accepts as its own law, and 
with which it isin harmony, is the law of God. It is here unmis- 
takably affirmed that, in spite of all the strength of sin, the voids is 
on the side of holiness. It has sometimes been held that the vods was 
only the understanding, and that its action here was only an intel- 
lectual approval, such as the will does not follow. But it cannot be 
maintained, from the New Testament, that the action of the vod< is a 
powerless intellection. “The vodc,” says Cremer, (New Testament 
Lex., s. v.,) “is the organ of moral thought and knowledge, the 
organ of moral sentiment. . . . It denotes the moral action of the 
mind.” And Ellicott says (on 1 Timothy vi. 5), that it frequently 
denotes in the New Testament “ the willing as well as the thinking 
part in man, the human z»edya, in fact, not merely in that it thinks 
and knows, but in that it wills.” But the chief question at present 
is, how the New Testament represents the condition of the veds in the 
unregenerate ; whether this part of our nature has so far escaped 
the pollution of sin as to be still in harmony with the will of God, or 
whether it is alienated from such harmony until it receives renewal ? 
Two or three passages must be adduced in answer to this question. 
In Titus i. 15 we read, “To the pure all things are pure; but to 
the defiled and unbelieving nothing is pure; but both their mind and 
their conscience—xat ¢ vod xat 4 ovvetdnots—are defiled.” Whatever 
may be the exact reference of the datives in this sentence, there is 
no mistaking the testimony of the passage concerning the condition 
of the vods in those who are described as “ defiled and unbelieving.” 
It is certainly affirmed that in such persons the vods is defiled by sin 
so as not to be in harmony with the will of God. It can hardly be 
claimed, either, that the reference is to a special class, worse than 
the mass of the unregenerate. But if such a claim should be made, 
we may turn to Romans xii. 2, where we read, “And be not con- 
formed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your 
mind—tj dvaxawdeet tod vods—that ye may discern what is the will 
of God, the good, and well-pleasing, and perfect.” Here it is asserted 
that the renewal of the vods is prerequisite to the discernment of the 
will of God, and that if a professed Christian’s vods is not renewed, he 
will simply be in the same condition with the men of “ this world.” 
The statement is clear and broad, that the human vod¢s does not come 
into true knowledge of the will of God until it is renewed, and that 
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not till then does it rightly apprehend the conduct, good, and pleas- 
ing to himself, and perfect, which the will of God appoints for men. 
This is a strong statement of the alienation of the unrenewed vods from 
God. There is similar testimony to the ungodliness of the unre- 
generate vods in Romans i. 28, where it is said that God “ gave up 
the Gentiles to a reprobate mind—els adéxepov vodv "— and in Ephe- 
sians iv. 17, sq., where it is said that the Gentiles walk “in the 
vanity of their mind—2» paratdryt: tod vods abtd»—being darkened in 
their understanding, being alienated from the life of God.” And as 
to the action of the “reprobate mind” to which they who did not 
choose to retain God in their knowledge were given up, it is illus- 
trated in the description that follows: “Men who knowing well the 
righteous judgment of God, that they who do such things are worthy 
of death, not only commit them, but also consent unto them that do 
them.” The “reprobate mind,” while unrenewed, is a mind that 
consents to that which it knows to be wrong. 

These passages seem to establish the fact that the vets needs to be 
renewed before the law of God can be its chosen law. Sin has led 
it into alienation, and nothing less than regeneration can bring it 
back. When, therefore, the reign of sin in the man is located in 
the oép&, or in the members, as contrasted with the vod-, and when 
he can say, “I serve with my vods the law of God,” and can call that 
law the law of his vods, it must be that he has experienced that 
“renewing of the mind ” without which there is no true discernment 
of the goodness that God requires. The work of sin upon his mind 
has been undone. 

The same claim is certainly made in the parallel sentence, “I 
delight in the law of God after the inward man.” 2v»7douar—I rejoice 
with, I am in affectionate harmony with, the law of God. Its joy is 
my joy. This is a strong statement of cordial approval and love. 
“The inward man” must probably denote here, as elsewhere, the 
human spirit, to which the Holy Spirit imparts his highest gifts; and 
when that part of a man has been brought into cordial sympathy 
with the spirit of God’s law, Christians are not wont to hesitate in 
judging what God has done for him. 

The meaning which the man finds in his own conflict bears testi- 
mony to the same effect. Such bondage under sin might be 
taken as evidence of hostility to the law; but he finds evidence in 
his very trouble that he is in harmony with the law. After saying, 
“Not what I desire, that do I; but what I hate, that I do,” he adds: 
“ But if I do that which I desire not, I consent unto the law, that it 
is good.” That is to say, the testimony of my spirit is in harmony 
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with the law. If Ihate evil though I do it, and long for good though 
I come short of it, then cdzgyu, I am uttering a voice in harmony 
with the law; and this voice, he claims, is the true voice of the ego. 
It is the man himself who speaks out in his hatred of sin, declaring 
himself to be on the side of righteousness. 

Such a mind, hindered from goodness by indwelling sin, finds the con- 
straint intolerable ; and the man finally cries out in longing for deliver- 
ance, “Oh wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” This is a prayer for the victory of the better self over 
the restraining sinful nature. ‘ Who shall deliver the unwilling 
and struggling spirit from the sway of the flesh, which rules by the 
law of sin?” Whatever may be the place of this impassioned cry in 
personal experience, it certainly breaks forth from one who utterly 
hates the bondage in which he is held. It is not chiefly descriptive 
in its purpose, uttered in order to emphasize the severity of the 
bondage. It is instinctive. It is the natural expression of a heart ab- 
solutely disgusted and wearied with the tyranny of sin over the spirit. 

Such is the man’s account of his feeling toward sin. He is a ser- 
vant ; but a more unwilling, weary and rebellious servant it would 
be hard to describe. Strangely enough, however, this cry of the 
weary slave is instantly followed by an utterance of directly opposite 
character. ‘Thanks be to God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The words to be supplied cannot be, “ who will finally deliver me.” 
They must be, “‘ who does deliver me.” The man considers himself, 
at least from this moment, the possessor of a present deliverance, the 
gift of God through Christ. 

What is this de..verance? Is it regeneration? Does the cry of 
triumph represent the moment of the new birth? Has the man had 
no deliverer until now, and does he now enter into Christ, and find 
the end of his strife? So many interpreters maintain. Thus Meyer: 
“‘ Not change of person, but change of scene, The natural man has 
just now bewailed his misery out of Christ: the same person is now 
in Christ, and glories in his happiness, in that after his cry for deliv- 
erance the deliverance has come to him.” It is frequently held that 
Paul intends to trace the experience of a soul in its successive stages, 
and that the seventh chapter precedes the eighth as the experience 
of a convinced sinner precedes the new life in Christ. 

In judging whether this is the true theory, the order of the utter- 
ances becomes important. There is only one way to prove that the 
man reaches regeneration at this point in the experience, and that 
is by showing that the preceding verses appropriately describe the 
experience of an unrenewed person, and of no other. If this cannot 
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be maintained the theory falls. The statements already reviewed 
must therefore be gathered up and estimated with reference to the 
evidence they contain upon this point: upon which side of the con- 
tested question of good and evil does the passage on the whole repre- 
sent the man to be before he comes to the cry of joy? 

The passage represents that the man is divided: so much is cer- 
tain. Cremer is right in calling this “the autobiography of the 
divided ego.” The division is manifest in this, that ihe ego is placed 
successively on each side. But the man shows us in what manner 
he considers himself to be divided. He draws the line. And what 
does he place on the one side, and what on the other? 

On the side of the evil, he classes “the sin that dwelleth in 
me,” “ my flesh,” “ the law of sin in my members,” and “ the body 
of this death.” On the side of the good he classes the “ desire,” the 
“mind,” the “inward man,” and by the stronger statement, the ego. 
The higher powers are with the right, and there can be no doubt 
that the man intends to represent that he himself is in spiritual har- 
mony with the law of God. And so this is not merely a division of 
the higher against the lower powers of human nature. It is not 
merely the mind against the body, or higher principles against gross 
animal passions. It is a struggle of far deeper significance. It isa 
division of the man against the sin which has its seat in his soul. It 
is a division of something in the man against his unsanctified nature, 
considered as unsanctified. There exists, therefore, in the man an 
element with which the activity of his higher powers is identified, 
which stands in strong hostility to his sinfulness. 

To recur to the other figure, that of bondage. The man is a slave 
to sin, but he is an utterly unwilling slave. He absolutely hates the 
tyrant. His very struggle originates in this, that his soul has no 
sympathy with the sin that hoids him captive, but delights in the 
law of God. By a constraint which he abhors, he sins; and he longs 
to be released, in order that his highest powers, already ia loving 
harmony with God’s will, may be free to obey it. He has said this of 
himself before he comes to the thanksgiving for deliverance. The 
same element which is arrayed against indwelling sin appears in the 
other figure in rebellion against sin the tyrant. 

Two strong expressions, however, stand out as representatives of 
the two elements in the man, and of the two interpretations of the 
passage, “I am carnal, sold under sin,” and “I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man.” It would almost seem at first as though 
one or the other of these expressions must be explained away. How 
shall a renewed man say that he is carnal, sold under sin? And how 
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can one who is unrenewed affirm that he delights in the law of God 
after the inward man? 

It is easy to see why the lines of interpretation here have so often 
been parallel with the lines of doctrinal belief. What is the condi- 
tion of the natural man? How much of good is there in his heart? 
How much of affectionate harmony with the will of God? Is a man 
ever, before regeneration, really on the side of God, as against his 
own sinful heart? All who hold that sin has its seat in the body 
may be at liberty to hold that the higher powers are essentially free 
from it, except as they are constrained by the sinful flesh ; and they 
may apply the passage to the unregenerate. All, indeed, who hold 
a view of depravity not very exacting, may do the same. It was nat- 
ural that the Pelagians, for example, should consider Augustine’s new 
interpretation both needless, and unjust to human nature. It was 
natural that Socinians and Arminians should be ranged against it. 
But if one has learned from the Scriptures that sin consists in the 
alienation of man’s highest powers from God ; if one finds its domin- 
ion greatest and most damaging not in the body but in the soul, and 
at the very centre of the soul’s life ; if the essential principle of sin 
appears to be that the man is not in affectionate harmony with the law 
of God; then the Augustinian interpretation will more naturally be 
adopted. Since the Scriptures do certainly locate sin in the soul, since 
they teach that its essential evil is the alienation of the soul from God, 
and since they assure us that no man is restored from that alienation 
except by the renewal of the Holy Spirit, they seem to enforce a view 
of human sinfulness which forbids us to attribute this saying, “I de- 
light in the law of God after the inward man,” to the unregenerate. 
Nor does the difficulty lie in this expression alone. The whole 
passage represents that the man, the true ego, is in harmony with 
God. The strongest assertions of his bondage are the strongest tes- 
timonies to this fact. His unity of heart with God is implied in the 
whole account of his bondage, and this it is that speaks out in his cry, 
“Oh wretched man that Tam!” This consistent claim of unity of 
spirit with the will of God forbids the belief that the subject is an 
unregenerate man. 

It may be suggestive to quote from two opponents of the view 
which is here maintained, in order to show how they meet this ques- 
tion of the nature of depravity, which inevitably emerges. Meyer, 
after saying that the delighting in the law of God belongs to the 
“inward man” of the unregenerate, proceeds: “ This, it is true, does 
not accord with the supposition that precisely the higher powers of 
the natural man are diametrically opposed, and that by nature, to 
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God and his law,” which assertion he quotes from the Lutheran 
standard of faith. And he adds, a little farther on: “If Delitzsch 
here brings against me the charge of being un-Lutheran and unscrip- 
tural, the latter I must deny. The former is nothing to me as an 
exegete ; for as such I have only to inquire what is exegetically right 
or wrong,” laying down, of course, the right principle in reply to 
his critic, but freely admitting that his interpretation is in conflict 
with the common doctrine of the nature of depravity. Tholuck 
encounters the same difficulty, but seeks the opposite solution : 


In the condition of the unregenerate [he says] is included, according 
to the usage of dogmatics, the state of carnal security, as well as the 
state under the law. If the man whom this chapter represents were 
considered as belonging to the state of security, this were altogether 
wrong. He is a man in whom the struggle to serve God already exists, 
and hence, according to churchly, if not to Biblical terminology, is also 
partaker of a certain grace, namely, of prevenient grace. 


“The man is unregenerate,” says Meyer, “and since he delights 
in the law of God, depravity is not the opposition of the higher 
powers to God and his will.” “The man is unregenerate,” says 
Tholuck, “ but since he delights in the law of God, and depravity is 
what it is, grace must already have begun to work in him.” Rather 
than accept either of these views, it seems more natural to say, “ The 
man is regenerate, and is in loving harmony with the will of God, 
just as a regenerate man is known to be.” 

But can a renewed man say, “I am carnal, sold under sin”? Of 
course he cannot say it as though it were the whole truth; but can 
he say it at all? The expression must be judged in its context. It 
has already been said that the two parts, “I am carnal” and “sold 
under sin,” are substantially equivalent, and that they form the text, 
as it were, of the whole passage. All that follows is an expansion of 
this. The opening sentence simply announces the servitude which 
the whole passage describes. The announcement, which seems the 
hardest part of the passage, is really the summary of it: “I am 
carnal, sold under sin, in the sense which appears below.” This is 
the man’s sad and indignant estimate of the character of his life 
under the constraint of sin. If he could truthfully write the passage, 
he could truthfully write this sentence. 

Evidently, however, it isa strong expression. Is it not too strong? 
Could it be applied to Christians? Paul did use this same word, and 
even this same pair of contrasted words, in writing to Christians at 
Corinth: “ And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spir- 
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itual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in Christ.” The “ carnal” 
in this case were new beginners, immature persons, in whom the 
Christian life had scarcely begun to produce its results. They were 
persons in whom Paul saw that the life of the flesh, the unsanctified 
nature, had not yet been overcome and displaced by the new life of 
the spirit, a state scarcely to be distinguished from that which is 
deplored in the seventh chapter of Romans. 

But Paul is speaking in the first person here, although he speaks 
as a representative. Could Paul use such language of himself, the 
same Paul who said, “I live, no longer I, but Christ liveth in me”? 
Many have doubted it, from the days of Origen until now. ' But this 
same Paul could say of himself, with no personation, or introduction - 
of an old experience, “I keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection, lest by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway.” Here it is plain enough that Paul, notwith- 
standing his free and joyful spirit, was conscious of a conflict with 
indwelling sin no less positive than the one before us. He himself 
was habitually striving against a power of inward evil which, if it 
had its way, would ruin his soul. 

And there is other evidence that Paul believed in the reality of 
such a conflict between the flesh and the spirit in the regenerate. In 
the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians, at the sixteenth 
verse, he wrote thus: “ Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill 
the lusts of the flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh; and these are opposed the one to the 
other, in order that ye may not do the things that ye desire.” Here 
the discourse unquestionably refers to the regenerate. The “Spirit” 
is the Holy Spirit, and the “ flesh,” the unsanctified nature, is repre- 
sented as opposing, in the Christian, that divine agent. Two powers 
contend within the regenerate soul. The purpose expressed by ‘a, 
“in order that ye may not do the things that ye desire,” is not the 
purpose of God in allowing the strife ; it is the purpose of the oppo- 
sition on the part of each contending agent. ‘The object and end 
of the opposition on the part of each principle is,” says Ellicott, “to 
prevent man doing what the other principle would lead him to.” Or, 
as Meyer: “ If he wishes to do the good, the flesh, opposing the Spirit, 
is against it; if he wishes to do the evil, the Spirit, striving against 
the flesh, opposes that.” Whatever Paul may have told the Romans, 
he did tell the Galatians of such an inward strife as this in the regen- 
erate. And wherein do the two passages differ in their account of 
the internal conflict? Only in this, that the passage in Galatians 
represents both sides of the conflict, two combatants, each warring 
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against the purpose of the other, and preventing it from coming to 
action; while the passage in Romans, as far as the seventh chapter is 
concerned, brings to view only one side, and describes the work of 
the flesh in resisting the purpose of the Spirit. The two passages 
bring the same conflict to light, and the one in Galatians may be 
considered as a final answer to the question whether Paul would say 
of the regenerate what he says in the seventh of Romans. 

It does not seem to be proved, therefore, that the expressions which 
precede the thanksgiving for deliverance are suited to the condition 
of an unregenerate man. Instead of recording the experiences ante- 
cedent to renewal, the man has given utterance to the affections of a 
Christian, and has recounted an experience which has a place in the 
Christian life. It cannot be affirmed that at the moment of his prayer 
and thanksgiving he is just ready to enter for the first time into 
Christ: rather does he appear to be in Christ already. 

This interpretation finds support in the closing words of the chap- 
ter: “So then I myself with the mind serve the law of God, but with 
the flesh the law of sin.” This statement, as all interpreters agree, 
is a recapitulation, presenting a summary of the whole recital of per- 
sonal experience, from the fourteenth verse. The key to its inter- 
pretation cannot be found, as some would maintain, in the phrase, 
abrés éyw, “I myself,” for this may bear, without violence, either of 
several different meanings; and, as a matter of fact, each interpret- 
er’s rendering of this phrase is evidently guided by his exegesis of 
the whole passage. The key must rather be found in the position of 
this brief statement. ‘ This, then, is the sum of the matter,” the 
man concludes; “I myself, this same ego who has been speaking, 
serve in my higher aims and affections the law of God; but as far as 
I am still unsanctified, the law of sin.” It is to be noticed that this 
recapitulation siands at the very end of the passage. It is found not 
before but after “he word of praise for deliverance. That word of 
triumph has its affinity, beyond doubt, with the eighth chapter rather 
than with the seventh. It forms a kind of transition from the one to 
the other. Nothing could be more natural than that the discourse 
should proceed at once from this impassioned cry of joy to the expo- 
sition of the truth which justifies it. But instead of this, the shout 
of triumph is followed by a calm and brief re-statement of the fact of 
division and conflict. If Paul meant that, in the deliverance which 
he announced, the state he had been describing was left behind for- 
ever, it is certainly strange that he should thus return from exulta- 
tion in his new blessedness to the calm and judicial retrospect of his 
old misery. It is doubly strange that, if he did so at all, he should 
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make his recapitulation in the present tense. It is strange, too, if 
regeneration has intervened, that he should leave the subject of his 
former strife, not with his praise for deliverance, but with the calm 
statement that the conflict still exists. The natural place for his re- 
capitulation, if the moment of deliverance were the moment of renewal, 
would be before the change was announced, and not after. The facts 
that it does stand after the word of rejoicing, and that it is the last 
word that is spoken on the subject of the inward strife, at least accord 
with the theory that the strife was not ended by regeneration at the 
moment when the cry of joy was uttered. Some interpreters, indeed, 
applying the passage to the unregenerate, have gone so far as to con- 
jecture an accidental inversion of the text, and imagine that the reca- 
pitulation originally stood, where it seemed to belong, before the 
“thanks be to God.” 

If the deliverance thus joyfully welcomed is not regeneration, what 
is it? A man who shows the signs of regeneration longs for release 
from the bondage of sin, and thanks God, through Jesus Christ, that 
he has received it; and yet he leaves the impression at last that the 
bondage, in some degree or other, still exists. What is the deliver- 
ance in which he rejoices? i 

It is the blessing of the gospel, which he has received through 
Christ. The man who has been looking within himself, and has been 
aware of painful conflict against a hated power, now looks out of him- 
self, and sees what God, through Jesus Christ, has done for him. He 
views this other aspect of his life. Hecalls to mind the great salva- 
tion, and remembers that grace has made him an actual partaker of 
its benefits. He cannot think of himself, therefore, as merely a slave 
under the power of sin. His inward experience is frequently such 
that he feels himself in bondage; but there is another view of his 
condition, even more profoundly true than that which his troubled 
and divided consciousness has been presenting to him. To this divine 
view of his condition he now turns ; and he sees himself no longer a 
bond-slave, but a free man. When he views himself in Christ, he 
perceives that he is the possessor of a present deliverance. For there 
is another view to be taken of the great inward conflict of a Chris- 
tian besides that which this seventh chapter gives. It is brought to 
light in the passage already quoted from the fifth chapter of Gala- 
tians: “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh: for these are opposed the one to the other, in order that 
ye may not do the things which ye desire.” Here both parties in the 
conflict are brought into view. There is a purpose of the flesh, and 
there is a purpose of the Spirit ; and each power intends that the man 
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shall not perform the will of the other. But are the two powers 
equal? Are they to strive on, in equal contest? Is there no certainty 
on which side the victory will be? They are not equal, and the end 
can be foreseen. The one is the already vanquished power of sin ; 
the other is the victorious power of God. On the side of the evil 
' there is nothing but the evil; on the side of the good is the Holy 
Spirit. On the same side is the divine purpose. On the same side 
is the finished work of Christ, which is the pledge, and is to be the 
means, of the Spirit’s victory in every soul in which he is striving. 
In the mind of God the victory is already secured to the Spirit. The 
man is not doomed to bondage, but appointed to obtain deliverance. 
The Spirit, with victory assured from the first, has begun to limit 
and restrain the old tyrant, the flesh, and the man, as God views him, 
is delivered already. 

In the seventh chapter of Romans, only one of the two aspects of 
this inward life is presented with any degree of fullness. According 
to this passage, the flesh holds the man in restraint, with the inten- 
tion that he shall not do the will of the Spirit, which he desires to do. 
We see him struggling against this restraint, and hear his cry of 
longing for release. But he looks, at length, at the other aspect of 
the strife. He perceives that not only is the flesh warring against 
the Spirit, but the Spirit is warring against the flesh, and that on the 
side of the Spirit is the perfect Saviour, who has secured the deliv- 
erance of his people from the dominion of sin. He sees on which 
side the victory is to be, and really is already, and so he cries, 
“Thanks be to God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It is this other aspect of the strife of flesh and Spirit that is pre- 
sented in the eighth chapter. The victory of the Spirit over the 
flesh is the leading thought. “There is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus: for the law of the Spirit of life set me 
free in Christ Jesus from the law of sin and death.” The ruling 
power of the life-giving Spirit in me released me, in Christ, from the 
dominion of the law of sin in my members. The- law could not do 
this, because, though holy and righteous, it was weak for the ruling 
of men, by reason of human sinfulness. But God, sending his own 
Son, in human nature, and on account of sin, deprived sin of its sway 
in that very “flesh ” which had hitherto been its seat: and the pur- 
pose of this work was that the righteous demand of the law might be 
fulfilled in us,.who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. The 
purpose in salvation was, as here set forth, that Christians, governed 
now by the Holy Spirit, and not by the tyrant whom they knew so 
well, might be able to do the good which they love. For the fulfill- 
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ment of this purpose God has made provision by the work of his Son, 
and the presence of his Spirit. 

The privilege of faith is the privilege of believing these facts. A 
Christian may have it for a full conviction that Christ is now his de- 
liverer from the old bondage, and that God, not sin, is now his mas- 
ter. He may have this conviction without waiting for any other 
basis for it than faith on Jesus Christ. He need not wait until it 
becomes a conviction founded upon sight, inferred from holiness ac- 
tually possessed. Rather is it by faith upon the deliverer that he is 
to obtain the holiness and the victory. Assoonas a man believes on 
Jesus, he may claim his Saviour as a present deliverer from sin, and 
may expect the Spirit of God to win daily victories over his flesh. 
And as often as the conflict waxes fierce within him, he may take hold 
by faith upon his Saviour, and be assured of triumph. 

This is the process of experience which is represented by the word 
of thanksgiving, and by the change from the seventh chapter to the . 
eighth. The man who has most profoundly felt that the Spirit is 
resisted by the flesh, now lays hold of the fact that the flesh is resisted 
by the life-giving Spirit of Christ, who is greater than his enemy ; 
and this is enough to awaken the joy of deliverance. 

It will be asked, however, whether anything is worthy to be called 
a deliverance which does not end the strife. Is not this a less worthy 
interpretation of the deliverance than that which supposes a man to 
pass from a legal experience, accurately described in the seventh 
chapter, to a Christian experience correctly represented in the 
eighth? It must be asked in return, however, whether this which 
has been described is not the true deliverance, which is recognized in 
the Scriptures and known in Christian life? Christ is not, to all 
believers, the instantaneous deliverer from such conflict as that of the 
seventh chapter, as Paul himself is witness. Even the eighth chapter 
itself implies that the conflict of the seventh is not ended, for those 
to whom it is addressed. It directly asserts that the choice of mas- 
ters, as between flesh and Spirit, is still open to Christians, and that 
they are in danger of making the wrong, and even the ruinous, deci- 
sion. “Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, that 
we should live after the flesh; for if ye live after the flesh, ye must 
die: but if by the Spirit ye mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live.” As long as this choice is presented to the readers of the 
eighth chapter, it cannot be said that the experience represented by 
the eighth is distinguished from that of the seventh by the elimi- 
nation of the element of conflict. It is needless to bring evidence 
from other quarters to prove that the contest continues through the 
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Christian life. From the moment of renewal, a man is entitled to 
claim by faith the sublime assurances of the eighth chapter. But to 
say that regeneration is a change from the consciousness of inward 
strife to an unbroken consciousness of complete deliverance, is to 
contradict both Christian experience and the word of God. 

Nevertheless, the Christian deliverance is real and inspiring, even 
though a Christian feels that he is not yet entirely delivered. His 
release is ideally accomplished though not yet practically realized. 
Faith is the apprehension of the ideal reality; and in it a man may 
well rejoice. And, moreover, the actual deliverance is only a ques- 
tion of time. The predestined victor is at work, and the end is sure. 
Therefore, when a Christian feels himself restrained in his godly liv- 
ing by a power that he profoundly hates, he may still lift up his head 
with joy, remembering that One stronger than the strong man armed 
who has held him has already come to the rescue. There is good 
reason why he should say, “ Thanks be to God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

If it is asked, then, what relation exists between the seventh and 
eighth chapters, it must be replied that they both belong to the same 
period of human experience, namely, the period subsequent to regen- 
eration. Instead of saying that a man cannot be in the eighth chap- 
ter until he has gone through the seventh, it must be said that he 
cannot be in the seventh (that is, in the latter part), until he is also 
in the eighth. The conflict here portrayed implies regeneration, as 
necessarily as the joy and triumph that follow. The lofty language 
of the eighth chapter expresses the trustful exultation of the renewed 
man, who is still troubled by the conflict of the seventh. 

Is this to assert, however, that the seventh chapter portrays the 
normal state of a Christian? This is an old question, and one in 
which all Christians are interested. To many ardent souls it has 
seemed a question of vital importance. “Is this a true picture of the 
Christian life? Is this all that we are to expect? Is there nothing bet- 
ter than this perpetual strife which rends the soul asunder? Is there 
nothing better in the life which is commended to us as unspeakably 
blessed ?” 

Many, also, hearing that this passage was applied to Christians, 
have asked whether a Christian, then, might be satisfied if he found 
this to be a true description of his state. 

The question is important: May a child of God be content if he is 
assured of this inward approval of his Father’s will? May he think 
it is enough if he delights in the law of God after the inward man, 
though he fails to obey it? May a Christian be satisfied with unsat- 
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isfied longings after holiness, and with ineffectual desires, if only they 
are good? Or shall he still insist on something more, even on 
the life that corresponds to them? Many persons have supposed 
that to apply this passage to the regenerate was to call it a por- 
traiture of their normal condition, and thus to encourage Christians 
to be satisfied without a victorious faith. Is this, then, a picture of 
a regenerate man in his normal state? There is certainly a sense in 
which inward strife is normal to a Christian. Strife is normal and 
necessary as long as sin dwells inhim. The expulsion of indwelling 
sin is the object of the Christian training; but until that object is 
gained there must be division, dissatisfaction and strife. Perfect in- 
ward peace can come only as the companion of perfect holiness. It is 
right and natural, therefore, to represent the Christian life as a conflict. 
But the conflict cannot be the whole of a Christian’s life; nor does 
this passage represent that it is. The cry of longing for deliverance 
is followed by the voice of thanksgiving. The seventh chapter is fol- 
lowed by the eighth; and in the eighth chapter, not in the seventh, 
the final and highest truth concerning the Christian life is elaborated. 
Tholuck quotes from the journal of a German preacher, Hasencamp, 
who says: 


I was one evening at Dort, in a numerous company of Christians, who 
had their quarto Bibles lying before them, and who all agreed in this, 
that Paul got no further in goodness than to will it—so narrowly did 
they fix their eyes on Romans vii. 18, 19, as though nothing else stood 
written before or after. 


The same narrow spirit of interpretation often reads the seventh 
chapter as the record of hopeless strife, and perpetual defeat of good- 
ness. - It is this which has occasioned the principal objection to the 
view of the passage which is here maintained. But the seventh 
chapter must not be interpreted apart from the eighth. The last 
part of the seventh, and the first part of the eighth, present in an 
expanded form the two ideas of that one verse in Galatians. The one 
shows the Spirit hampered by the flesh, the other the flesh conquered 
by the Spirit. Now the normal state of a Christian is one of strife 
against inward sin, but it is also a state of faith in the perfect Saviour 
and the victorious Spirit. It is normal for him to strive, but it is also 
normal for him to believe that the indwelling Spirit is mightier than 
indwelling sin, and to win victory after victory by faith. The truths 
which the eighth chapter unfolds are to be apprehended and ex- 
perienced more and more, and as they are received they will help 
the “inward man” to prevail in the conflict of the seventh. This 
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is the deliverance. ‘“‘ Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill the 
lusts of the flesh.” The more a Christian’s consciousness and experi- 
ence are filled with the truths which are given to faith, the more will 
he be delivered from the bondage of the flesh, and made whole of his 
inward division. 

Thus the seventh chapter and the eighth both belong to the Chris- 
tian life. But in the seventh we see the conflict which is to grow 
less and less by the successive victories of faith; and in the eighth 
we breathe the atmosphere of holy triumph in which a Christian is 
more and more to live. The seventh shows us the state of things 
which, for a Christian, is passing away; the eighth delights and 
cheers us by directing our eyes to the state of things which is coming 
in. And so there is such a thing, in one sense, as leaving the seventh 
behind, and coming to the eighth. A progressive Christian will have 
more of the spirit of the eighth in his experience as he goes forward. 
He may never be entirely free in this world from the conflict of the 
seventh ; but to bring the triumph of the eighth into the conflict of 
the seventh is the problem of Christian experience, which the life of 
faith can solve. 

W. N. CuarkE. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass. 

















ARNOLD’S LITERATURE AND DOGMA. 


Literature and Dogma, an Essay towards the better Apprehension of 
the Bible, by Matrnzw Axgno.p, D.C. L. 


RITICS seem to differ not a little in their attempts to place this 
work, some regarding its teaching as purely atheistic, and others 
holding it to be the exposition of a sort of Christian pantheism. All 
agree that the most conspicuous thing about it is its denial of a per- 
sonal God; and since its style is “literary and fluid, rather than 
fixed and scientific,” as its author says about the Bible, it will proba- 
bly elude the efforts of its reviewers to classify or catalogue it. 
Looking at its general outlines, however, it appears not a little like 
an attempt to interpret Christianity according to the principles of the 
Positive Philosophy. It will be remembered that the author of that 
famous system builds on this as his fundamental theory, namely, that 
the human mind, in its search for truth, passes through three dif- 
ferent stages or modes of apprehension—the Theological, the Meta- 
physical, and the Positive; that while the first may be necessary as 
a point of departure, and the second as a state of transition, both 
become useless and childish when the third and perfect one has been 
reached. If now Mr. Arnold’s word “culture” answers to the 
positive method, as it would seem, since according to his definition it 
is, in a literary way, the widest observation of facts, “‘a knowing of the 
best that has been said and thought in the world,” his following of 
this system is literal. For not only does he take his stand on culture 


as the true and only outlook for gaining a just apprehension of the 
(412) 
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Bible and a comprehensive survey of Christianity, but, having taken 
this position, he then proceeds to kick away the staging of theology 
and metaphysics, with a vehemence and scorn that show how utterly 
worthless he holds them to be. 

And herein is the unique trait of the book: its unsparing and 
acrimonious hostility both to faith and reason. We have been accus- 
tomed to seeing the battle waged between these two; but it is a new 
thing in religious discussion to find a man attacking them both with 
impartial vengeance. Yet here Mr. Arnold appears as the priest of 
culture, wrestling like Laocéon with these twin serpents of our cur- 
rent misbelief, theology and metaphysics, and indicating by his strained 
and contorted intellectual attitude how determined he is to extricate 
both himself and his generation from the coils of their tradition. 

We imagine, however, that the chagrin of the theologians and 
metaphysicians will not be half so great at seeing their favorite 
sciences thus mercilessly throttled and expelled from the field of 
Biblical criticism, as their astonishment will be at seeing culture in- 
stalled in such an absolute way in their place. This is his one and 
all-sufficient qualification for interpreting Scripture. 

We had supposed that even in the domain of poetry and art, a 
realm peculiarly its own, culture was not absolute umpire; that it 
needed to have its insight sharpened by special aptitude, and clarified 
by certain moral intuitions, in order to be fitted for the finest and 
most intelligent discernment in these studies. And therefore, if we 
held only the low view of religion maintained by Mr. Arnold, that it 
is identical with morality, or at most that it is only “morality touched 
by emotion,” we should expect that the culture which is set up as 
its sole interpreter might be described as a culture touched by 
devoutness, or at least a culture tempered with a slight dash of ethics. 

But holding to the higher and common view of religion, that it is 
the knowledge and service of the true God, we should regard our- 
selves as still within the bounds of reasonableness if we placed some 
reliance on the Spirit of Truth as the interpreter of Scripture. Why 
should we not? Mr. Arnold, as an amateur theologian, has the pro- 
foundest respect for that wonderful “ Zeit-Geist,” or Time-Spirit, of 
which we hear in almost every chapter, the inspiring genius of destruc- 
tive criticism which, by its subtle insight and noiseless transformations, 
is discovering and slowly eliminating from our current theology its 
gross misconceptions. As former professor of poetry he doubtless 
inculeated, as he ought, great regard for the Kunst-Geist, or Art- 
Spirit, of which we hear so constantly among the Masters, whose deli- 
cate canons of taste and fine criterions of beauty no rules of mere 
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technical training can supersede. And may we not be allowed, as 
students of the gospel, to place an equal reliance upon the teachings 
of that Wahrheits-Geist, or Truth-Spirit, of which Jesus speaks as 
guiding the disciples “into all truth,” and of which Paul speaks as 
giving spiritual discernment of spiritual things? We do not raise 
the question of this spirit’s personality or divinity, in asking this. 
Admit that by this term, “ Spirit of Truth,” is meant only the “ genius 
of Christianity,” as some hold; and is it not obvious that it is the 
first requisite for an intelligent apprehension of the gospel, that one 
be thoroughly possessed by it? Without this, we believe that cul- 
ture is just as inadequate an instrument for apprehending the Bible, 
as Babbage’s Calculating Machine would be for interpreting the 
“Paradise Lost.” 

We can only touch thus, in passing, upon this extraordinary notion 
about culture. We think few will give any assent to it. That the 
way to the heart of religion lies through an accomplishment that is 
purely literary and esthetic; that Christianity, which is the broadest 
and most beneficent gift to our universal humanity, can only be intel- 
ligently received by a class which, even in the most advanced state of 
education and civilization, has constituted the merest fraction of the 
race. Did predestination, which among other things Mr. Arnold so 
bitterly despises, ever, even in the hand of the hardest Calvinist, 
reduce the elect to such a stinted minority as this? 

Consistently with his contempt for theology and metaphysics, is 
Mr. Arnold’s unsparing hostility to religious dogma. Not that he 
abhors any special dogma, or school of dogmas, above others. With 
that generous indiscriminateness which is so characteristic of him, he 
assails all dogma alike. He seems to regard it as a disease of religion, 
a kind of dry-rot with which the centuries have affected Christianity, 
and which were likely to prove its ruin, were it not that the benefi- 
cent Zeit- Geist is steadily resisting and removing it. 

If in this aversion he seems to fall in with a very popular sentiment 
of the times, one feels that in his headlong and sweeping assertions 
of it he is carried entirely beyond the sympathy of the most ardent 
opponents of creeds. For it is not authoritative creeds and formulated 
statements of doctrine merely to which he objects. He denounces 
everything like exact statement and systematic definition in religion. 
In his view the language of the Bible is literary and ‘poetical, the 
utterance of strong emotion and infinite aspiration; and for one to 

_ attempt accurate definitions, either in its theology or its anthropology 
or its eschatology, is simply presumptuous. To which one might 
reply: Why not forbid all close thinking on Scripture subjects, and 
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have done with it? Dogma, say what we will, is the inevitable pro- 
duct of thought working in the mines of Scripture. Just in propor- 
tion as the mind has taken on culture and acquired the habit of exact 
attention and reflection, it will generalize upon that to which it 
applies itself. It will form concrete conceptions. It will make defini- 
tions for itself. It will formulate, for its own use at least, theological 
dogmas. And having fashioned these to its own ideas, it will be 
pretty certain to try to bring other minds to adopt them. For even 
the bitterest opponent of dogma is generally found to have his own 
nicely formulated set of articles, ready to replace those which he is so 
clamorous to have torn out from the confessions of the church. 

Now what Mr. Arnold does in this respect constitutes the keenest 
bit of satire upon what he says that one could wish tosee. For note: 
In his much discourse about God, he tells us that the language of the 
Bible which conveys to us our notion of Jehovah, is “ fluid, passing and 
literary, not rigid, fixed and scientific,” and that it should be so used, 
and not be forced to yield us what was never intended, such definite 
and precise conceptions as that God is a person. As much as to say: 
The Scriptures contain a revelation of God which is diffused and held 
in solution in the text, and on no account to be precipitated into the 
substance of doctrine. And then while ridiculing, with endless satir- 
ical variations, the Bishop of Gloucester for uttering such pseudo- 
science as that “the God of the universe is a person,” he proceeds to 
tell us again and again what God is. God is “the not-ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.” ‘God is simply the stream of tendency by 
which all things fulfill the law of their being.” “God is at the bottom, 
a deeply moved way of saying, conduct or righteousness,” etc. 

What now has the Bishop of Gloucester done, and what has Mr. 
Arnold done? The first has taken this fluid revelation of God, the 
Holy Scriptures, and, casting it into the alembic of his devout think- 
ing, reduced it, and thrown down among other definite conceptions 
this, that God is a person. The latter has poured this same fluid and 
literary revelation into the crucible of culture and vaporized it, and 
thrown off, among other definitions this, that ‘God is the not-our- 
selves that makes for righteousness.” Is the Bishop at all tenacious 
of his definition? Very likely; and certainly with some show of rea- 
sonableness, since it harmonizes with the consensus of Christian 
students in all ages. And is Mr. Arnold at all tenacious of his defi- 
nition? Read his book and learn. Hear him reiterate it on almost 
every page, with endless vituperation against all who are either so 
blind or so stubborn that they will not accept it; insisting on his 
notion as the only one that is not absolutely fantastic in its absurdity ; 
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and then turn to some of his biting sentences about the headstrong 
dogmatists, with “their mechanical and materializing theology” and 
“insane license of affirmation about God,” and see if you can restrain 
the question: “I pray of whom speakest the prophet this, of himself 
or of some other man”? 

We come now to consider more specifically Mr. Arnold’s theory of 
the nature of God. 

In saying that he denies the doctrine of the divine personality, it is 
not to be inferred that he constructs any formal argument for disprov- 
ing it. His method is generally the logic of contempt. He quotes 
such phrases as “the great personal first Cause who thinks and loves, 
the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe,” and “ the blessed 
truth that the God of the universe is a Person,” repeating them over 
and over again, and always with such a rhetorical “naso adunco” 
as implies the most unmitigated disgust with them. And herein, we 
may remark in passing, is one of the most noticeable characteristics 
of his literary art; what we may call his rhetoric of reverberation. 
Such really fine phrases as “sweetness and light,” and “sweet rea- 
sonableness,” are reiterated through page after page till, by sheer 
literary violence, they force their way into the list of proverbs; and 
on the other hand, expressions like those just quoted are sounded 
again and again in some disparaging connection, till his very enforced 
familiarity with them breeds contempt in the reader’s mind, unless 
he is on his guard; and, before he knows it, he comes to feel that 
there really is something intrinsically despicable in them. 

So far as one can judge from the general drift of the book, we 
should infer that there were two grounds in our author’s mind for his 
vehement hostility to the doctrine of the divine personality ; viz., first, 
the audacity of such a belief. He would allow a man to float on the 
“stream of tendency” if he chose, till he was all at sea; but to be- 
lieve or assert that there are any head-waters to that stream, any 
original intelligent and self-existent fountain of being and of provi- 
dence, is in his view to be guilty of an “ insane license of affirmation.” 

And then there seems to be with him, as with the pantheists, a 
deeply rooted aversion to separating God from the outward universe. 
With his life penetrating and informing all life; with his power 
animating and directing all power, and with his causations moving 
through the whole chain of causes, it is an arbitrary and violent pro- 
cedure, forsooth, to mark off some inner circle of being, and name it 
his personality. Why fix as the radius of such a circle the individual 
will of a great first Cause, when this will is only the highest link of a 
chain in which each effect becomes in turn a cause, and so on ad 
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infinitum ? Does the divine expend itself in the first link, and its 
action ever afterwards become extra or infra-divine ? 

To which it may be replied that, if there is any force in such 
reasoning, we may, on precisely the same grounds, discredit our 
own personality. 

Consider, for example, the relations of man to the material world. 
What we call our civilization is but the extension of ourselves. The 
carpenter’s chisel is his finger-nail elongated, hardened in the fire, and 
brought to finer edge upon the stone. The telegraph is but the in- 
definite lengthening out of the nerves whose terminus was formerly 
the finger-tips and tongue. The telescope is the eye, with an added 
lens or two to overcome its near-sightedness. And the house in 
which we dwell is the enlargement of our tabernacle of flesh, by 
driving the stakes a little further on, and piecing out bones and 
skin with wood and canvass. 

But now comes the puzzle for reason and common sense alike, viz., 
to distinguish the man from his chisel, and the astronomer from his 
glass. And is it not really presumptuous to attempt this? Why, 
when a man is flashing his thoughts along the electric wire, or stretch- 
ing his gaze to distant worlds through the barrel of the telescrope, 
cut off the wire and the glass, and say that they are no part of him? 
That he has a personality entirely distinct from these, and bounded 
by the narrow confines of his flesh and blood? We know that the 
common mind never raises any such questions as this. Every man 
recognizes himself as something different from these outward objects, 
independent of them, and superior to them. And so every man, just 
as naturally, if he has any idea of God, separates him from his works, 
and holds him to be above them, and before them, and the-cause of 
them. And thus, so far from its being true that the personality of 
God is a metaphysical conception or a creation of dogmatic the- 
ology, we insist that the very opposite is true; that it is an innate 
idea, a truth which is reflected in the “limpid intuition” of man, to 
use a beautiful phrase of Mr. Arnold’s; and only as that intuition has 
been darkened and mixed with metaphysical speculations would it 
ever be likely to present such a diffused and shapeless image of the 
Eternal as is offered to us in this book. Human personality and 
divine personality are cognate and inseparable ideas. Each concep- 
tion when pursued by thought leads back to the other; either being 
destroyed, the-other perishes with it. As Vinet tersely puts it : “If 
none beside God can say Me, he himself cannot say it; and on the 
other hand, if God be not a Me, no one else is.” 

When therefore Mr. Arnold insists that Jesus’ definition of God, 
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mvevua 6 cos, should be translated, “ God is an influence,” we reply by 
translating the rest of the passage in the same manner; “and they 
that worship him must worship him in influence and in truth.” Of 
course this makes nonsense. And hereby hangs our argument, viz., 
as you rarify and dissipate the divine personality, you in the same 
act volatilize your own personality. You lose yourself in the circum- 
ambient influence into which you have resolved your God; and all 
your thought and all your worship are of the same shadowy character 
as that in which*they live and move and have their being. Thus, in 
making way with the personality of God you have made way with 
your own personality, and are at liberty, if you wish, to doubt your 
own existence, or to doubt the existence of your doubts. 

Mr. Arnold admits that there is a tendency in the human mind to 
attribute personality to God, and he does not object to the exercise 
of this tendency, provided it is understood to be merely a harmless 
play of the imagination. “ Man never knows how anthropomorphic 
he is,” he says, quoting Goethe, “and so man tends always to repre- 
sent everything under his own figure.” But because imagination has 
not been sufficiently distinguished from science, he thinks this anthro- 
pomorphic habit has proved a snare, and given us as the God of our 
current theology a mere “ magnified and non-natural man.” 

But we must reply that by many, even imagination, if it be loyal to 
its instincts and to its divine training, will be thought a safer guide 
in our search after God than a truant and arbitrary self-will. Ifthe 
Hebrew writers were anthropomorphic in many of their vivid and 
emotional utterances about Jehovah, it is because he was anthro- 
pomorphic in his utterances about himself; and being such, educated 
them into his own habits of speech. And it is safer to follow God’s 
language concerning himself, even at the risk of being called anthro- 
morphic and a worshipper of a magnified and non-natural man, than 
to follow merely a strong bent for originality, and so construct a God 
so thoroughly minimized and non-supernatural, that all beholders 
shall pronounce it to be unlike anything which the imagination ever 
pictured in the heavens above or in the earth beneath. 

The truth is, that canon of Biblical interpretation on which our 
author insists as the highest product of culture, and which we con- 
cede to be a very important one, viz., that we must know what of the 
language of Scripture is to be pressed, and what not to press, is one 
most easily learned. There is little danger that the ordinary reader 
of the Bible will confound what is poetical and figurative in its descrip- 
tions of God, with what is literal and essential. On the contrary, 
how instinctively do we discriminate and throw out of our final con- 
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ception of Jehovah that which is the product of poetry and passion 
merely. 

But the idea of personality, we insist, is not one of these concep- 
tions. On the contrary, it is a most radical and fundamental notion ; 
one which cannot for ordinary minds be eliminated from theology 
without destroying the very idea of God. Indeed, as it is even in 
any degree rarified, our interest in God and our belief in his interest 
in us is rendered proportionately impossible. We cannot fasten our 
love and reverence upon an infinitely diffused existence, nor conceive 
of its fastening any regard or good will upon us. And therefore we 
feel instinctively that the love and compassion of God which are pre- 
dicated in such texts as, “The Lord is merciful and gracious,” and 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children, even so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him,” are impossible for us, unless there is a divine person- 
ality dense enough, if we may use the word, to hold these attributes 
and direct them to us. 

And this brings us to the exact answer that we would make to our 
author’s theory; viz., that while alone and by itself, the intuitive be- 
lief in the personality of God may not be decisive, when we find such 
belief verified and answered by a positive assertion of that person- 
ality in the Scripture, we hold that it is decisive. Yes; but the 
language of the Bible on this point, says Mr. Arnold, is literary and 
passing, remember; “language thrown out at an object of consciousness 
not fully grasped.” Language thrown out, we grant. But thrown in 
which direction? Not from man God-ward, and therefore towards an 
object of consciousness not fully grasped; but also from God man-ward, 
and therefore from a subject of consciousness self-known and self-reveal- 
ing. And because the language of aspiration is thus met and so fully 
certified by the language of inspiration, and man’s tentative grasp 
after the Infinite by such an assured and intelligent response from the 
Infinite, we have here the strongest possible proof of the doctrine. 

It is as though a painter, having gathered up his impressions of a 
certain landscape and thrown them out upon canvas, and being in 
doubt whether he has grasped the full details of the scene, and grouped 
them in their true proportions, should discover a sun picture of the 
same landscape which had been thrown down for him by the photo- 
grapher’s art, and should find on comparison that his tentative ideal 
was verified in every particular by this proof and fac-simile of the real. 

This, we must insist, is the exact state of the case respecting our 
notion of the personality of God. We hold it to be a well-nigh uni- 
versal intuition, which is matched and accredited by a perfectly trust- 
worthy revelation. 
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If now, passing from the question of personality, we consider our 
essayist’s stout and vehement opposition to the phrase, “ Personal First 
Cause,” as applied to God, it seems equally ill-founded. His com- 
plaint is that it is a scientific definition which attempts too much, 
since it asserts what it is impossible to verify; and he insists that his 
own definition, that “ for science God is simply a stream of tendency 
by which all things fulfill a law of their being,” is as far at the ut- 
most as one should presume to go in the direction of exact theology. 


No one will say [are his words] that it is admittedly certain and veri- 
fiable that there is a personal first cause, the moral and intelligent 
governor of the universe, whom we may call God, if we will. But that 
all things seem to us to have what we call a law of their being, and to 
tend to fulfill it, is certain and admitted; though whether we call this 
God or not, is a matter of choice. Suppose, however, we call it God, 
we have given the name of God to a certain and admitted reality; this 
at least is an advantage. (Page 62.) 


But is it a fact any more certain and verifiable that all things tend 
to fulfill the law of their being, than that all things have a first cause? 
We should say that by most persons, the experience of causation in 
what is happening around them would be pronounced to be a very 
uniform and unvarying experience. We should say that the belief 
in a final cause is a very elementary and universal belief. Almost 
every one on the contrary encounters events, especially in the moral 
world, that seem to have broken loose from the law of their being; 
things unhinged and out of joint with the prevailing system; counter- 
currents in the stream of tendency, moving by some inexplicable 
influence against the general tide. So that men reasoning from their 
experience are quite as likely, it would seem, to grow skeptical con- 
cerning the doctrine of a uniform order, as concerning that of a uni- 
form causation. Weare only reasoning comparatively. As a matter 
of fact, we believe that neither principle is strictly verifiable in the 
realm of moral and spiritual things. “It is as absurd,” says Aris- 
totle, “to look for strict demonstration in morals, as it is to accept 
anything else in mathematics.” Men do not find God by induction; 
neither do they feel themselves bound to repress all faith in his being 
and nature which does not rest on facts as patent as that fire burns. 
“Faith has its reasons,” as Pascal beautifully says, “ which reason 
cannot understand.” And among these, beside the word of revela- 
tion, we must insist that the soul’s inner consciousness of God, its 
moral judgments and aspirations, the ideal of an infinite perfectness 
without itself which journeys with it almost from the cradle to the 
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grave, are most powerful in their force, though utterly unverifiable 
by experience and demonstration. 

We pass naturally from the consideration of Mr. Arnold’s views of 
“the power that makes for righteousness,” to a consideration of that 
righteousness itself for which he makes so strong a plea throughout 
the essay. 

Here, it has been said by some, we find the redeeming feature of 
the book; its high ethical tone, its steadfast and strenuous insistence 
on righteousness as the supreme obligation of man. We should wish 
to give all due commendation on this point, but we are compelled to 
say that this feature of the essay makes no very strong impression 
upon us. We cannot thank one for insisting on righteousness after 
having taken away the only moral motive power adequate to impel us 
to its attainment. And this our author surely does in his denial of a 
personal God. The best that his system provides for, in our view, is 
a utilitarian morality, a prudential righteousness. 

If now righteousness in man is identical with righteousness in God, 
we hold that no other than a personal God can “ make for righteous- 
ness in man.” For do we not find by experience that in attempting 
to fulfill righteousness in our lives, we invariably work it out along 
certain base lines, if we may call them so, such as moral obligation, 
spiritual affection, etc.? These constitute the warp with which the woof 
of human conduct is sustained and interlaced and woven up. There 
may be acertain kind of righteousness without them, but it will lack 
the highest qualities of excellence, unselfishness and regard for God’s 
glory. But where are these lines fastened, and in what do they end 
and find support, except in the personal will of a Supreme Being? 
Take away the belief in such a being, and they fall and perish. Try 
to gather them up and throw them out towards a mere impersonal 
power, and they fall back to us again, unable to find hold or anchor- 
age. Try to get along without them in human conduct, and we find 
ourselves weaving a mere cocoon righteousness, a righteousness which 
folds round and round our individual wills, imprisoning them within 
a wall of selfishness, instead of bringing them out more and more into 
accord with a divine will, outside ourselves. And so our efforts after 
righteousness end in self-seeking, which is sin; for the essence of sin 
is the making self the centre of our interests and obligations, instead 
of God. 

If this seems a harsh conclusion to which to bring our author’s 
theory of religion, 7. ¢., that it makes righteousness a merely selfish 
thing, we would call attention to his own utterances on this point, as 
found in his first chapter. 
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Summarized briefly, his statement is, Righteousness is conduct; 
and conduct is three-fourths of life. But what is conduct? To 
answer this question he takes Mons. Littre’s theory of the origin of 
morals, which is, “That all our impulses are traceable to two ele- 
mentary instincts, the instinct of self-preservation and the reproduc- 
tive instinct.” 


Thex [he says] we take this theory, and we say that all the impulses 
which can be conceived as derivable from the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in us, and the reproductive instinct, these terms being applied in 
their ordinary sense, are the matter of conduct. . . « How we deal with 
these impulses is the matter of conduct; how we obey, regulate, or 
restrain them; that and nothing else. (Page 43.) 


We do not know what comment to make on such words. Perhaps 
we do not understand their import: But if we do, and proceed to 
ask, ‘“ Who then are the righteous men?” it would seem clear that 
with reference to the first impulse the “noble army of martyrs” must 
be judged the greatest sinners; and all in every age who have not 
counted their own lives dear to them for the glory of God or the sal- 
vation of their country, or who have been tortured unto death, not . 
accepting deliverance, the most unrighteous. Who would be counted 
the most guilty before the second—whether such as Solomon, with 
his eleven hundred wives, or such as have “ made themselves eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” we cannot judge. 

At all events it seems clear that, with Mr. Arnold, the main incen- 
tives to righteousness are in self, rather than outside of self. We do 
not forget, indeed, his oft-repeated phrase, “the not-ourselves that 
makes for righteousness,” which is God. But after searching dili- 
gently through the book, with the cry of David’s enemies upon our 
lips, ‘‘ Where is thy God”? we cannot find that he is strictly outside 
of ourselves. He is in experience, indeed. “ If you want to know 
whether there be such a power, try it.” “ Verify it by the same 
process as you verify that fire burns; by experience.” But he is not 
in consciousness; by which we mean that he is not so real and per- 
sonal and ruling a being without us that he can be reflected in our 
moral nature, and his claims definitely and strongly felt within us. 
For he tells us “ that no man who simply follows his own conscious- 
ness is aware of any claims—any rights whatsoever.” So that as far 
as we can understand, his God dwells just on the border-line which 
separates man from the outward world, neither beyond it nor within 
it. He approaches just so near us as our finger-tips, and no nearer; 
coming to experience, but not to consciousness. He goes just as far 
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off from us as the boundary line of “ certain and admitted realities,” 
At least, that is as far as our definitions and conceptions can follow 
him. So then when you have eliminated duty and the claims of 
conscience and the constraints of love and loyalty to a personal God 
from the motive powers to righteousness, it would seem clear that 
what is left would belong mainly to the category of selfish motives. 
That Mr. Arnold is thus a utilitarian in his theory of righteousness, 
is still farther clearly shown in his discussion of happiness as the end 
and motive of right conduct. (Pages 63, 64.) 

Now we have not time to go into this question, a very large one 
of itself. But as we recall the fact that our author’s discussion has 
professedly to do with the religion of the Bible, we venture the asser- 
tion that if there is anything that is distinctly revealed and strongly 
emphasized concerning the aim of that religion, it is that it seeks to 
draw men away from selfish motives of action to those which are 
purely unselfish and divine. See how little regard it inculcates to 
the “instinct of self-preservation” in our conduct; what a strenuous 
impulse on the contrary it lays on us to repress that instinct under 
the claims of a higher obligation. “ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s, the same shall save it.” “ Because He laid down his life for 
us, we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” “He that 
hateth not his own life cannot be my disciple.” So prone is man to 
revolve around his own centre, that Christianity seems to aim, first 
of all, to break up that centre, by its remorseless commands of self- 
denial, in order that he may be free to yield to the attraction of that 
living centre outside himself, which it reveals. According to its 
teaching, the accomplishment of this is the turning point of man’s 
moral progress and spiritual renewal. 

Now those base lines of conduct to which we have referred above, 
moral obligation, duty, and the like, Christianity has not created 
surely, though it has strengthened them and made them more dis- 
tinct. Much less are they the creations of metaphysics, as Mr. 
Arnold seems to teach; or of superstition and mystery, as Mr. Mill 
intimates. And every man knows, if he knows anything of himself, 
that he did not create them. They were among the earliest dis- 
coveries of his consciousness. And the discovery of them was the 
discovery, however imperfect and obscure, of some personal power or 
being in which they centered. 

If now we gather up the lines of thought upon which we have so 
imperfectly touched, and seek to trace them up, what have we? 

We have first the innate idea of a personal Jehovah, an ancestral 
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- superstition, an anthropomorphic dream, or what not, yet an idea that 


has confessedly been found in all times, and among all nations, Greek 
and Barbarian, as well as Hebrew and Christian. It might be pre- 
sumption to reason that this shadow and image which lies so con- 
stantly on the retina of the soul has any corresponding reality, even 
though by Mr. Arnold’s test of experience, we had found invariably 
that every shadow is the shadow of something. But we open that 
Bible for whose better apprehension this book was written, and we 
find this idea verified on almost every page. “I have not spoken in 
secret, in a dark place in the earth. I said not to the seed of Jacob 
seek ye me in vain. I, the Lord, speak righteousness; I declare 
things that are right.” “TI, even I, am he, and there is no God with 
me.” These, and thousands like them, are either the clear declara- 
tion of his personality by Jehovah, or language cannot make such 
a declaration. ; 

Again we find the law of duty written in the heart, laying its 
hand upon the conscience with an authority that none can entirely 
resist, and often holding back the will against the whole combined 
force of those instincts of self-preservation and self-love of which we 
have spoken. 

We may reason that that to which the will thus bows, and whose 
rightful supremacy it owns, cannot be an abstraction; that duty im- 
plies a moral law, and a moral law a personal and supreme will; so 
that this law of duty must be, as Prof. Shairp puts it— 


Either a self-existing entity, like our highest nature; or must inhere 
in one who possesses all that we have of reason and will only in an 
infinitely greater degree—must be either in personality or something 
more excellent than personality, if that is possible. 


And yet in these inferences, we might be mistaken possibly, unless 
they were confirmed to us by a revelation. But when we turn to the 
Bible and behold God coming forth, and after having announced in 
unmistakable terms his own personality, “I am the Lord thy God,” 
enacting for our obedience a code of commandments so perfect and 
so comprehensive, that the jurisprudence of all the intervening cen- 
turies since has been able to add nothing to it, we are assured beyond 
a doubt that we were right in our inference from the law of duty. 

And, lastly, we find among our primary beliefs “the causal 
instinct,” as it has been named, the intuition of an intelligent mover 
behind all motion, and of a creative power behind all outward phe- 
nomena. Insufficient of itself to determine the existence of such a 
being though this may be, how significant its testimony is when 
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answered and confirmed by such words as these out of the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” “All things were made by him; and without him was not 
anything made that was made.” 

So, then, after all the contempt heaped by Mr. Arnold on the 
phrase, “the Great Personal First Cause, the Moral and Intelligent 
Governor of the Universe,” seems to us, though worn a little thread- 
bare under the constant attrition of his scorn, to be a very simple 
and natural generalization from some of the most obvious teachings 
of consciousness and revelation. And we are persuaded that even 
the “masses” for whom he has such regard, “ with their rude practical 
instincts,” will be less perplexed by it than by any of the definitions 
which he would substitute for it. 

We have dwelt thus for the most part upon a single topic of the 
book, the author’s views of the nature and being of God, since this is 
the part of the work that has attracted especial attention. We regret 
that we have no time to take up several other points, especially his 
assaults on miracles, and on several passages of the gospels and 
epistles. We would gladly use what little ability we could command 
in defending the evangelists from the charge of an incurable passion 
for thaumaturgy, which constantly impelled them to extort miracles 
from Christ’s acts, when he meant no such thing; and in vindicating 
Paul from the charge of stupid misconception in expecting and teach- 
ing that the Lord would come, and the resurrection would occur in 
his own day. But to answer these points thoroughly would take 
more time and space than it is possible now to give. 

We can barely allude to his cool way of setting aside certain por- 
tions of the Scripture as obviously spurious or false in doctrine, with- 
out, in any instance that we can recall, mentioning the slightest 
critical ground for doing so. We give one or two illustrations: 


The whole of the first chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is an 
allegation of text after text as meaning Jesus, and therefore as esieb- 
lishing the writer’s thesis; not one of which texts does real!y mean 
Jesus. The seventh chapter again is one tissue of clever learned trifling 
such as we might have from the Bishop of Gloucester, aii based on the 
false assumption that “Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchesidec,” was said of Jesus, when it was not. (Page 229.) ° 

The first epistle of Peter commends itself almost as certainly as the 
genuine work of the author whose name it bears as the second epistle 
bespeaks itself to the contrary. (Page 219.) 


_ After speaking of the foolish tendency of Christ’s disciples to believe 
1n his material resurrection, because he had said he should see them 
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again after his crucifixion, he tells us for our comfort that Jesus fore- 
saw that he would be misapprehended— 


Foresaw his words misconstrued, his rising to eternal life turned into 
a physical miracle, the advent of the Spirit of Truth turned into a scene 
of thaumaturgy; Peter proving his Master’s Messiahship from a Psalm 
that does not prove it; the great apostle of the Gentiles word-splitting 
like a pedantic Rabbi; the most beautiful soul among his reporters 
saddling him with metaphysics. (Page 213.) 


Again: 


It is extremely improbable that Jesus should ever have charged his 
apostles to baptize all nations in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. .... The genuine charge of Jesus to his apostles was 
almost certainly, ‘‘ As my Father sent me, even so send I you,” and not 
thus. So that our three creeds, and with them the whole of our so-called 
orthodox theology, are founded upon ‘words which Jesus in all proba- 
bility never uttered. (Page 236.) 


These are illustrations that might be multiplied by the score, of 
the deft and cavalier style in which he disposes of those Scriptures, 
for the verifying or discrediting of whose genuineness so much 
critical study is now employed. 

And yet this dash and assurance of an unripe skepticism will be 
more effective with many of his readers than a critical and sober dis- 
cussion would be. For if he were to bring forth his reasons as a 
scholar for these statements, they might be found too weak for cre- 
dence. But as it is, many of his readers will say: ‘“ Yes, these are his 
statements, and as he frequently mentions Strauss and Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, and the Zeit-Geist, he is undoubtedly thoroughly 
conversant with the sapping and mining systems of German criticism, 
and is simply giving well established results.” But many others will 
undoubtedly take a different view of the matter. They will wonder 
that with his great literary sagacity, Mr. Arnold has not at least 
elaborated his denials of the canonicity of these portions of the gospels 
just sufficiently to establish some show of paternity to them. As it 
is, they will suspect that his objections are mere foundling opinions, 
left on his door-step by some Teutonic rationalizer, and not opinions 
born in his own house. 

We cannot close this criticism without a brief reference to the 
literary qualities of this book. The style is certainly one of unusual 
clearness and sharpness. Beyond the qualities of perspicuity and 
simplicity, it excels especially in what Horace calls the “ callida 
junctura,” the skillful joining of words; so that the work will inevi- 
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tably attract and hold attention by its brilliant and pithy sayings, if 
by nothing else. It is also very entertaining in its use of apt illus- 
tion and telling historical incidents, and in its light satirical play 
upon current questions and controversies. Its faults, singularly 
enough, are such as are especially oppugnant to the author’s own 
literary canons. 

He once or twice alludes to one of the sins against culture, which, 
consistently enough with his high ethico-literary notions, he regards 
as equally a sin against God; viz., the writing and singing of doggerel 
hymns. A man “disserves God,” he tells us, and “disobeys the law 
of his being,” when he sings a hymn like— 


“My Jesus to know 
And feel his blood flow, 
"Tis life everlasting 
"Tis heaven below, 


As well as when he commits some plain breach of the moral law.” 
(Pages 62-314.) 

Perhaps we ought to be grateful to him for thus identifying rhetori- 
cal offences with moral faults, and thereby inspiring the hope that 
pious rhymsters may yet be made to answer before the moral law for 
their misdemeanors. But we are surprised that one who holds style 
to be so much a matter of conscience and religion should himself be 
such an offender in the direction of literary termagancy. We refer 
not only to the uniformly bad temper that pervades the book ; but 
to the tone of contempt and caricature and vituperation and banter- 
ing personality in which this spirit finds expression. We doubt not 
that there are many among the Bishops and Doctors who seem to be 
especially addressed in this essay, who could listen without heat or in- 
dignation to a candid presentation of the author’s reasons for rejecting 
the doctrine of the Trinity; or even to a detailed argument showing 
that the whole system of orthodox interpretation of Scripture is radi- 
cally and incurably wrong. But when instead of this they are com- 
pelled to listen to a “scoffing parody” on the Trinity in the form of 
what he calls “ the fairy tale of the three Lord Shaftsburys,” and to 
be charged with an “insane license of affirmation” (page 12) in be- 
lieving in a personal God; and to be told what a “ pretty mess” our 
so-called orthodoxy makes of interpreting the Bible; it will not be 
strange if they surmise that the author of such language is either a 
mournful backslider from the gospel of culture, whose chief articles 
are declared to be “ mildness and sweet reasonableness,” or that those 
articles are binding only on the hearers, and not on the preachers of 
that gospel. 
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We do not speak thus from any sense of grievance at our author’s 
severity. That were quite impossible. There is such a marvellous 
Catholicity in his derision; Trojan and Tyrian, are treated so invaria- 
bly, alike Churchman and Dissenter, Socinian and Calvinist, Orthodox 
and Liberal, are held in such singularly impartial contempt, that there 
is little possibility of any sectarian animosity being awakened by his 
work. Listen to the parallel which he draws between the old Jewish 
and the modern Christian sects and teachers. 


The chief-priests and elders of the people and the scribes are our bishops 
and dogmatists, with their pseudo-science of learned theology, blinding 
the eyes of the multitude, and always wherever simple souls are dis- 
posed to think that the method and secret of Jesus is the true religion, 
and that the great personal First Cause and the Godhead of the Eternal 
Son have nothing to do with it, eager to cry out, “This people that 
knoweth not the law are cursed.” ~The Pharisees with their genuine 
concern for religion, but total want of perception of what religion really 
is, and by their temper, attitude, and aims, doing their best to make 
religion impossible, are the Protestant dissenters. The Sadducees are 
our friends the philosophical Liberals who believe neither in angel nor 
spirit, but in Mr. Herbert Spencer. (Page 302.) 


This is so discriminating that one is tempted to run the parallel 
into details, and to conjecture whether, when the book which we are 
reviewing shall have passed into a benign oblivion, and the next 
comer, flushed with hope of an easy success, shall be startling chief- 
priests and elders with his bold attempt to explain Christianity by 
denying its essential facts and doctrines, some wise Gamaliel of the 
Pharisees may not think that the best answer to make to him is to 
remind him that “before these days rose up one Theudas, boasting 
himself to be somebody, to whom a few joined themselves, and that he 
was slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were brought to naught.” 

And our author, as we have noticed, exhibits the same scornful 
magnanimity in the treatment of doctrines as of parties. There is no 
undue stress of denial laid upon any single dogma. As we have seen, 
all the articles of our commonly accepted theology, the personality 
of God, the deity of Jesus Christ, the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
the reality of miracles, the resurrection, the atonement, justifica- 
tion by faith and prayer, are treated with the same dispassionate 
disdain. Indeed here, if anywhere, one’s sympathy for the writer is 

_ strongly drawn upon, to see him harnessed to such a Herculean task. 
Most men find themselves sufficiently taxed by the effort to overthrow 
some single pillar of doctrine, but to see one bending himself like 

Samson, to bring down the whole house of dogma, at once, awakens our 
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solicitude, not as to whether the house will fall, but whether there 
will be anything left for him to do after such an extraordinary intel- 
lectual towr de force. 

We are far from denying that there are many excellent sayings 
and worthy sentiments in the book. But so far as the central thought 
is concerned, it is most repugnant to all Christian ideas. While some 
of the liberal school have predicted for him a large following in his 
assault on the orthodox theology, we are sure that his notions are too 
finespun and attenuated to win any assent from the common people, 
and too absurd to gain any wide credence from educated unbelievers. 


A. J. Gorpon. 


Boston, Mass. 














THE MISSIONARY FUTURE IN THE LIGHT 
OF PROPHECY. 


ie all pious hearts under the Jewish theocracy there was a divinely- 

begotten hope of redemption by and by to be. This indefinite 
hope finds expression on almost every page of ancient Scripture. But 
there are also unnumbered utterances of true prescience, very indefi- 
nite in the earlier books, and then advancing in precision, till they 
stand delivered in something like the exactness of careful historical 
writing. 

The first prophecy of this stricter sort trod close upon the heels of 
the earliest human sin, when the word of God became voucher to the 
fallen couple, that Satan’s victory should not be permanent; that the 
seed of Eve should bruise the serpent’s head.’ Abraham was assured 
that in his offspring all the nations of the earth should be blessed.” 
Jacob, when the foreknowing spirit was upon him, declared the com- 
ing of the Peaceful One, happy in the allegiance of Gentiles.* Moses 
foretold the raising up of the great Prophet of prophets, to whom, in 
a pre-eminent sense, the people of God would hearken.t Wicked 
Balaam descried the Star sometime to rise in Israel’s sky, and to 
shine over all the earth; the Sceptre under which all the world- 
powers were to tremble.° 


Notz.—All Scriptural references in this article are to the Common English Bible. 

1 Gen. ili. 15. 2 Gen. xii. 3; xxii. 18, 8 Gen. xlix. 10. * Deut. xviii. 15. 
5 Num. xxiv. 17, 

(430) 
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We cannot linger upon these sporadic declarations. It is only in 
an almost rashly figurative way that they at all link the Messianic 
expectation with a person; and they say very little about his career 
or times. Yet even these utterances are far from being empty of di- 
dactic contents ; for the Coming One is to be a Victor;' a Ruler ;? 
to possess universal empire ;* and to govern in peace,* or—which in 
Hebrew idiom, especially in that of Hebrew prophecy, is almost the 
same—to govern in righteousness.° 

With David begins a new period of evangelic prediction, extending 
through the later prophets, and characterized by far fuller and more 
precise representations. Even here, however, as in all prophecy, the 
truth is clad in highly metaphorical dress. These metaphors can be 
divided into two general classes, the irenic and the polemic: those 
in which peace and quietness, and those in which war and force, are 
the predominant traits. 

The seventy-second Psalm describes a time when peace and right- 
eousness, the fear of God and the worship of Messiah, together con- 
stituting a state of exceeding spiritual prosperity, shall universally 
prevail, and be destined never to end. If now, following the historical 
order, we glance at a few characteristic and illustrative representa- 
tions from the later prophets, we shall see, through rich and varie- 
gated imagery, the same Messianic realities which this Psalm presents. 

Joel’s vision will be the first.© Its drapery is agricultural. 
Jehovah shall send corn and wine and oil in unprecedented abun- 
dance to a famished people. Threshing-floors shall groan with 
the weight of wheat, and the wine-vats overflow. All useful trees 
shall yield in strange copiousness. Pests of crops are to be destroyed, 
and drought shall be unknown to Judah’s arid hillsides themselves. 
Even the dry Vale of Acacias shall be visited with fruitful damp ; 
the very mountains shall drip with wine, and the hills gush forth 
with milk. 

The prophet volunteers an interpretation of all this.’ He turns 
our eyes away from his bewitching pictures, to a chart, where their 
meaning is written out in plain words. The won of the Spirit’s 
reign has passed in panorama before us. We have been seeing Mes- 
sianic pictures descriptive of spiritual plenty. 

The vision of Amos,* though more deficient in beauty of expression 


1 Num. xxiv. 17, 2 Gen. xlix. 10. 3 Gen. xii. 3; xxii. 18, 4 Gen, xlix. 10. 
5Cremer. Biblico-Theological Lexicon, sub voce eipyvn, III, p. 226. 
6 Joel ii. 19-26; iii. 18. It is a mistake to suppose the Messianic element not to enter before 
ii.28. Here, as usually, it comes into the discourse by degrees, 
ii, 28, 8 ix. 13, 
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than Joel’s, is very significant notwithstanding. It, like that, finds 
garb in agricultural tropes. The ploughman shall overtake the 
reaper, and the grape-treader the seed-sower. The harvest and the 
vintage are to be so abundant that ploughing-time and sowing-time 
will come round again before they can be gathered. And this is to 
be in the day when King David rules again, and when Edom and all 
the heathen are subject to Jehovah.’ We know, therefore, to what 
time reference is made; we know what the description means: Mes- 
siah’s time; spiritual ingathering. 

Isaiah, with the possible exception of David, stands pre-eminent 
among the poets of the Old Testament; and his muse never tunes 
her lyre so high or sweet as when she sings the glory of the latter 
day. Well has this prophet been styled the “ Old Testament Evan- 
gelist.” The keynote of his glad news is sounded directly in the 
second chapter. Zion shall be established as the loftiest among the 
mountains of the earth,? and thither, as pious servants of Jehovah, 
shall all mankind resort to worship.’ If we strip away part of the 
metaphorical dress, this scene declares that Israel has opened his 
arms and taken in the whole of humanity. If we remove all the 
drapery, it says that men everywhere have become the true disciples 
of Jesus Christ.‘ 

Still more impressive is the eleventh chapter, where the blessed- 
ness of the promised day appears in the figure of wild and domestic 
animals feeding in harmony, and of young children, playing unhurt, 
among most venomous reptiles. Wolf and lamb, leopard and kid, 
calf and lion, cow and bear, shall feed together in peace. “The 
nursling shall play over the adder’s hole, and on the den of the basi- 
' lisk shall the weaned child stretch its hand.”® The reason of such 
unexampled felicity is that “ the earth is full of the knowledge of Je- 
hovah” ;7 and this statement interprets the whole, and sets it over 
from the prophet’s time into the blessed Messianic future. 

It is impossible to take more than a hasty glance at the remaining 
Messianic representations of this prophet. There is the twenty-fifth 
chapter, with its clear pictorial assurance that, in the day to come, 
death and sorrow shall be swallowed up,* and spiritual enlightenment,’ 


1 jx. 12. For the meaning of the Hebrew in this verse see Meyer’s Commentary, at Acts 
xv. 17. 


2For the true meaning of the original expression, see Alexander ad loc., and Keil on 
Micah iv. 1. 

8 Isaiah ii. 23. 

‘ The view that this, and such passages, predict a restoration of the theocracy, is too lacking 
in verisimilitude to deserve refutation. 

5 Isaiah xi. 8. 6 Is, xi, 8, TIs, xi. 9. 8 Ts, xxv. 8 9 Ibid, 7. 
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spiritual joy,’ and true faith in God,? become universal ;* the forty- 
ninth chapter, in which Jehovah's servant, the Messiah, recites his 
commission to liberate, enlighten, and save the nations to the ends 
of the earth,‘ where also appears the impressive tableau, showing the 
result of the Redeemer’s mission in the turning of men from every 
point of the compass, to seek shelter within the walls of the spiritual 
Zion ;° and, surpassing all, the sixtieth chapter, where the prophet, 
in God’s name, declares to the Church: 


Nations shall walk in thy light, and kings in the brightness of thy 
rising. Lift up thine eyes round about and see; all of them are gath- 
ered, they come to thee; thy sons from afar shall come, and thy daugh- 
ters at thy side shall be borne. Then shalt thou behold a joyful sight, 
and thy heart shall throb and swell, because the sea’s riches shall be 
turned to thee, and the people’s treasures shall come to thee. And thy 
gates shall be open continually, day and night shall they not be shut, to 
bring into thee the strength of nations and their kings led captive. No 
longer shall the sun serve thee for light by day, nor for brightness shall 
the moon shine to thee, but Jehovah shall become unto thee an ever- 
lasting light, and thy God, thy glory. Thy sun shall set no more; 
completed shall be the days of thy morning, and thy people, all of them 
righteous, shall inherit the earth forever. 


Micah’s principal description is in his fourth chapter. On this 
we need not dwell, since it is substantially identical with Isaiah’s 
first one. Mount Zion appears as the religious centre of the world, 
and holy peace and plenty, along with honor to Jehovah’s name, are 
of universal prevalence. 

Jeremiah prophesied with soul stricken and crushed, nor does he 
in any passage describe the future in so brilliant colors as those in 
which it presents itself to the eye of David, Isaiah, and Joel. His 
song flies on clipped and halting wing, and his brokenness of spirit, 
as is the case with Isaiah in his fifty-third chapter, projects itself 
into the style, and heightens the difficulty of interpreting. Still, 
Jeremiah puts no discord into the prophetic strains. Israel’s spirit- 
ual, as well as his political captivity, shall be turned. The ark, with 
all the other formal religious institutions of the original economy, is 
to pass away and be forgotten. All worship will become spiritual.’ 
Every nation will bow to Jehovah.* David's royal line is to be per- 
petual,® and his seed to become as the sands of the sea, and as the 


1 Isaiah xxv. 6. 2 Ibid, 9. 

3 Notice the emphasis put upon the universality of these blessings. 

4 Isaiah xlix. 6,9. 5 Ibid, 10-12, 6 Vss, 1-5. 

1 Jeremiah iii, 16. 8 Ibid, iii. 17 9 Ibid, xxxiii. 17. 
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stars.!_ Better still, the people shall have new hearts, deep graven 
with the law of God,? and all shall know Jehovah, from the least to 
the greatest.* 

Zephaniah and Ezekiel in common present several phases of Mes- 
sianic truth which are almost identical with those dwelt on by Jere- 
miah. God is going to bring again the captives of his people,‘ and 
sanctify them.®, Ezekiel says nothing directly concerning an ingath- 
ering of the nations. His central ideas are the restoration, enlargement 
and sanctification of Israel ; and these find expression in his colossal 
figure of the restored Temple, holy city and purer service. That city 
which is to rise after the captivity is over, shall witness none but 
sincere worship, and its holy character shall shine out in the very 
words graven above its all-receiving portals, “ JEHovAH SHAMMAH,” 
“Jehovah is there.”* But Zephaniah’s range of view is as catholic 
as Isaiah’s own. Through the sanctified Israel, true religion is to be 
extended till the distant Gentiles, even all the islands of the sea 
become holy, and call with one consent upon Jehovah’s name.’ 

Hastening past the comparatively unimportant revelations of 
Haggai, we find a fresh and most interesting presentation of Mes- 
sianic matter in the document of his contemporary, Zechariah. Many 
nations shall be joined to Jehovah,® eager to keep each solemn obser- 
vance of the renovated church.’ This prophet paints Messiah under 
both the well-known figures, Priest and King. As Priest, he shall 
restore the Temple,” and thither those that are far off shall press, 
resolved to make that abode their religious home forever." As King 
“holy, and endowed with salvation,” he comes “ to speak peace to the 
nations,” and to possess “dominion from sea to sea, and from the 
river even to the ends of the earth.”” 

Last, Malachi adds his word—the word of God. 


From the rising of the sun to the setting thereof, my name shall be 
great among the nations; and in every place incense shall be burned, 
and a sacrifice offered; and indeed a pure sacrifice to my name; for my 
name shall be great among the nations, saith Jehovah of hosts." 


This is a cursory survey of the more definite Old Testament pro- 
‘phecies respecting Messiah’s time, so far as they are spoken in the 
language of peace and gentleness. Perhaps their dogmatic import 


1 Jeremiah xxxiii, 22. 2 Tbid, xxxi 33. 8 Ibid, xxxi. 34, 

4 Zeph. iii. 9,19; Ezek. xii.17; xxxiv. 13, sq. 

5 Zeph. iii. 13; Ezek, xii. 19; xxxvi. 26, sq. 

6 Ezekiel xl-xlviii. See Fairbairn’s Commentary on this passage; also Bibliotheca Sacra. 
XVII, 483, note. 

7 Zephaniah ii. 11; iii. 9. 8 Zechariah ii, 11; viii. 21; xiv, 16. 9 Tbid, viii. 19. 

10 Tbid, vi. 12. 11 Zechariah vi. 15. 12 Tbid, ix. 9, 10. 13 Malachi i, 11 
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has already sufficiently appeared. We should have no need, even if we 
had space, carefully to search for that import in its fullness. It can 
at least be affirmed on the authority of all these Scriptures, so emphatic 
and comprehensive in their predictions, that true religion is destined 
at length to prevail everywhere in this world, if not in each separate 
human being, certainly in humanity as a whole. 

But not half of the adducible prophetic evidence of this has yet 
come into the foreground. The polemic passages are still to add 
their emphatic presage. By polemic passages are meant all those in 
which the Messianic victory is described as coming by force, strife, 
or bloodshed. Too common is the false view that all these literally 
refer to judgments upon God’s foes, and that they have no story 
whatever to tell of redemption proper. 

None but neologists doubt that the Old Testament contains pro- 
phecies of war and judgment which were fulfilled in war and judg- 
ment. This is true of all those predictions of this class, which found 
their complete and final event before Christ came.? With these we 
are not now concerned, but with such martial predictions only as con- 
fessedly point forward, either primarily or secondarily, to the time of 
Christ. It is believed to be a just and important canon for inter- 
preting prophecy, that such polemic pieces as are truly Messianic, 
are to find fulfillment, not in judgments and victories of a physical 
kind, but in the salvation of souls. When pictures of physical victory 
constitute the prophecies, spiritual and saving victories are to be the 
corresponding fulfillments. 

Such a canon has justification in the nature of prophetic composi- 
tion. Those who wrote Scripture, were “not God’s pens, but his 
penmen.” The men in their entire self-hood were borne along by 
the Holy Ghost, not their hands alone. They were not amanuenses, 
but composers. Prophecy gains utterance and form not in God’s 
rhetoric, but in that of the writer. The Holy Spirit merely impresses 
upon the prophet’s mind the thoughts and realities which constitute 
the substance of the revelations; the form into which that substance 
is wrought is the writer’s own. Excepting the mental quickening 
which the thoughts themselves are calculated to bestow, the poet is, 
in general, thrown as completely on his own recources for his rhetoric 
as if he were purely uninspired. Now the prophets, even the most 
ingenious, do not, except in rare cases, furnish themselves with 

1 See Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 457 

2 For example, that in Joel i, whether interpreted of real locusts, or of the Assyrian inva- 
sion, a point which has occasioned much discussion. See Keil, ad loc. 


3 For example, those of the Stone and the Horn in Daniel; the awful assize pictured in 
Joel; the violent victory described in the second Psalm; and the scene in Isaiah I xiii. 
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descriptive terms and pictures by invention, in the strict sense of that 
word. They economize. The guise into which any seer throws his 
revelations, is in almost every case a reflection of some phase, either 
in his own personal history, or in the condition or the history of his 
nation. These were the wardrobes whence artful and eloquent poets 
selected clothing for dress to the ideas of Messianic prophecy. 

There is no good interpreting without remembering this.’ For 
instance, in eliciting Daniel’s meaning when he prophetically describes 
the kingdom of the God of heaven, we must bear in mind that he 
spent his life at the capital of the world’s mightiest empire, amid 
scenes fitted to give some royal form to the expression of his every 
thought. One cannot help noticing how prolific all the prophets are 
in rural figures. This is because they belong to an agricultural peo- 
ple; and it is but natural that Amos, whose very occupation is that 
of herdman, foresees the goodness of Messiah’s day as consisting 
almost solely in rustic plenty. In like manner, while all the pro- 
phets draw metaphors copiously from the Temple and its service, these 
things being both familiar and impressive to them, by Ezekiel in 
particular, as he is a priest, the whole Messianic vision is presented 
in the form of a mammoth, gorgeous temple.” 

But the most fertile matrix of prophetic imagery was the great 
theocratic past,® the story of victories which had been won for Israel 
by Jehovah’s hand, of scenes like those in Egypt,‘ at the Red Sea, 
and at Sinai—the story, in short, of all Jehovah’s miraculous inter- 
ventions on behalf of his people. Now in the whole of Israel’s national 
history a victory for Jehovah’s cause meant bloody vengeance upon 
his foes. What then, more natural, when thoughts of Zion’s great 
Messianic victory hovered before any prophet’s mind, than that he 
should express them in martial and bloody forms! Nay, under the 
law just described, we should expect that the most emphatic presages 
of spiritual conquests would be precisely the ones to assume this 
carnal dress. It is even so, and the supreme antity pical victory of 
the church, although it consists in saving, not in destroying the 
church’s foes, often falls into prophetic description under figures of 
force and blood. 

The truth of our canon receives further confirmation from the 
sporadic manner in which these various prophetic portraitures are 


1See Immer’s Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes, S. 4, sq. Also Bib. Sac., X, 34, sq. ; 
XII, 474, sq. See, also, some excellent remarks of Professor Barrows’, Bib. Sac., XVII, 464. 

2 See Fairbairn’s Commentary on Ezekiel, p. 447, sq. 

5 Hengstenberg’s Christology, I, 231, sq. (Keith’s Tr.); also Fairbairn on Ezekiel, p. 448. 

* Thus Joel’s images at ii. 30, 31, are drawn from the transactions in Egypt and at Sinai, 
Exodus vii, ix, xix. 
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arranged. Peaceful and martial figures follow each other in most 
rapid succession, and the blending is so intimate as quite to preclude 
the belief that different objective ideas underlie the varying images. 
The Redeemer, speaking of righteousness and mighty to save, is the 
very One whom Isaiah sees traveling from Bozrah in his blood-red 
garments, resolved to trample and crush his foes. So everywhere. 
It cannot be shown that, in any organic way, these pieces present 
first, great displays of Jehovah’s might and wrath, and afterwards, 
scenes of peace and righteousness.? They present both mingled to- 
gether. The pleasant delineations as often precede as follow the 
others. In several remarkable instances they precede.’ In others 
they follow.* But there is nothing organic in this order of sequence. 
No theory of the reason why the milder and the sterner descriptions 
in any prophecy, hold the relative positions in which we read them, 
can endure a moment's examination.’ Unless we go beyond Ewald 
and Hitzig in practicing anatomy upon these poems, we must admit 
that an author’s objective thought did not necessarily change when 
his imagery changed. There are but few places in which either style 
of description prevails for more than a few verses in succession. Hach 
style lapses into the other and is momentarily lost, to reappear a 
little further on. But the same thought persists, and if the thought 
lying under the peaceful figures is the salvation of humanity, the 
meaning is the same in all other figures too. 

It was the capital error of the Jews respecting the Anointed, that 
he was to come as a temporal king, and that the victories foretold in 
these sanguinary images were to be achieved under his command. 
Ungodly nations, they thought, were literally to be exterminated 
like the Canaanites of old. The feeling begotten by this Jewish 
expectation, lingered too long in the disciples themselves. Even John 
thought it not foreign to the spirit of the Master’s mission to call fire 
from heaven to destroy some inhospitable Samaritan villagers.” But 
contrary to all such notions of his business among men, the Lord 


1 Isaiah lxiii. 1, 6. 

2 As Rev. J. J. Miller maintains. See tract, Millennial Church, p. 29, sq. 

8 For example, Psalm Ixxii; Isaiah ii, xi. 4 Isaiah iii and iv, xxv, lix, and Ix. 

5 Professor Barrows’ Bib. Sac., XVII, 465,sq., commenting upon Psalm ii, attempts to show 
that the severe prophecies have their fulfillment in the fact that Christ rules the world and 
men in the interest of his church, thus making a judgment upon the wicked a triumph for his 
church. But this explanation fails, for Christ always thus governed the world, even when 
the second Psalm was written; but these prophecies refer to some victory over wicked men 
future to the time of their composition, a particular, specific, definite victory yet to come. 

6 How common and strong this conviction was, see Stahelin in Yahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie for 1874, S. 203, sq. 

7 Luke ix, 54. 
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emphatically affirmed that he did not come to destroy, but to save. 
His was not a kingdom of this world,’ but one of truth, having its 
sphere in the hearts of men.* The great victory to which his eye 
all along directed its eager gaze, was solely spiritual. Paul under- 
stood this when he said so forcibly: “The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but to God,® mighty for the pulling down of strongholds, 
pulling down reasonings, and leading prisoner every thought into 
obedience to Christ.”* “ With us the wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the sovereignties, against the authorities, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness.”’ These words, like the 
prophecies in question, have a carnal ring, but they affirm most clearly 
that the crusade in which Christ and his servants are engaged, is, 
and is destined ever to be, purely spiritual.® It is true that judg- 
ment and vengeance, to a certain extent, attend the course of Christ’s 
kingdom, but they are the accidents of it, not the substance. The 
salvation of souls is its distinguishing mark. The victory of the 
kingdom never appears among the really didactic contents of the New 
Testament, as in any degree a carnal one.’ Neither the punishments 
inflicted on wicked men in this life, nor their judgment and final 
doom hereafter, are set forth as essential parts of that™ victory. 
Christ will, after the judgment, be no more king of the condemned 
than he is now the king of such as are going to be condemned. It 
is no victory to Christ to pronounce doom upon impenitent men. 
There is no way in which he can become any more the Sovereign of 
humanity than now, except by influencing human characters into 
conformity with his own. He cannot do it by cutting off his foes 
from further probation. A rebel with a chance to repent, is no more 
a rebel than is a rebeldamned. Since, then, the military prophecies 
in discussion do point to Christ’s victory, and since that victory is 
spiritual; it follows that we are not to expect bloody scenes in the 
historical outcome, because we find bloody scenes in the predictions. 
There are some more decisive considerations still. The original 
word for “kingdom,” is worthy of a moment’s thought." Bas:Aeéa,!” in 


1 Matthew xx. 25-28; Luke ix. 55, 56. 2 Bib. Sac., XXX. 87. 8 John xviii. 36, 37. 

* Matthew vi. 10; Isaiah xlii. 23, and Alexander’s Notes. See also Immer’s Hermeneutik, 
8. 202. 

5 For fores of dative, see Thayer's Winer’s New Testament Grammar, p. 212 (Ed. 1870). 

6 2 Corinthians x. 4, 5. 7 Ephesians vi. 12. 

® The én in the latter passage, has a future reference: “is and will be.” See Meyer 
ad loc. 

®Such passages as Luke xix. 27; Revelation ii. 26, 27; xiv. 14, 20; xix. 11, 21, are only 
Hebraistic figures of rhetoric. 

10 Fairbairn on Prophecy, 396, sqq. 

11 Reuss, Hist. de la Théologie chretienne, II, 174, sq. 

12 Used of Christ's kingdom one hundred and sixteen times by the Synoptists alone. 
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virtue of its termination,’ primarily signifies the quality or condition 
of being king, “kingship,” “reign.”* The prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come,” in the common French version, is: “Zon regne (not royaume) 
vienne.” Regne is also the word by which Godet frequently trans- 
lates Pacrtefa in his commentaries. The more abstract idea thus 
expressed, carries us to the very heart of the New Testament thought. 
The word gives no authority whatever for attaching any physical or 
geographical attributes to Christ’s kingdom. How natural then such 
statements as follow: that his kingdom does not belong to this world,‘ 
significantly a fact which Jesus states to Pilate for the very purpose 
of assuring him that it can never politically collide with Rome—that 
the kingdom is something which can subsist within men ;° which 
“comes not with observation ;”* which “flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit ;”” which consists not in “ meat and drink,” but in “righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost!”® 

The phrase “ kingdom of God,” finds its original chiefly in the book 
of Daniel;® and Christ’s adoption of this title to characterize the 
empire established by him, gives us his authority for identifying his 
kingdom with the fifth kingdom predicted by that prophet.” But 
that fifth kingdom was to “ break and consume” the four which had 
preceded it;" the Babylonian, as we know from Daniel himself,” and 
the Medo-Persian, Alexandrian, and Roman, as most interpreters 
agree. Now is it not overwhelmingly probable that Christ’s mastery 
over those empires, in the only sense in which he will ever have such 
mastery, that is, the spiritual sense, has already at least commenced ? 
The kingdom and the victory foretold by Daniel in figures so descrip- 
tive of physical force, were then, to possess a spiritual character. 

The fourth chapter of the Acts contains an apostolic prayer in 
which the violent prophecy of the second Psalm is distinctly said to 

1 Hadley’s Greek Grammar, 464, c. 

2 Cremer, Bib.-Theo. Lex., p. 113. 

3 Still “reign” would not be the correct translation. Metonymy as truly appears in the 
New Testament use of the word as in its classical use. Only in the New Testament, metaphor 
is added to the metonymy, almost counteracting it, and giving us back as the logical content 


of the expression, pretty nearly the abstract meaning “ reign.” 

4 John xviii. 36. 

5 Luke xvii. 21. Itis not quite certain whether we ought to render “ within you,” or “ among 
you.” Meyer argues for the meaning “ among you,” “in eurer Mitte,’ since Christ is ad- 
dressing Pharisees. But Christ may not mean Pharisees alone ; or, as Olshausen urges, he 
may intend to say, “ itis within you if it pertains to you at all; within you, or you have no 
part in it.” Godet is very earnest for the meaning “within.” Two considerations favor 
this. (1) It accords better with both the normal and the current force of évrés. (2) It 
accounts better for the non-emphatic position of éoriv. The latter is the argument chiefly 
relied upon by Godet. 

6 Luke xi. 20; xvii. 20. 71 Corinthians xv. 50. 8 Romans xiv. 17. 

9 Daniel ii. 44; iv. 34; vii. 14; xviii. 27, 10 Thid. WTbid. 12 Daniel ii. 38. 
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have had outcome in the beginnings of gospel history.’ Pilate, 
Herod, and the rest who were guilty of Christ’s death, began, in that 
most sinful act, the fulfillment of the prediction concerning raging 
nations and rebellious kings. Had Peter and John supposed a carnal 
issue of that prophetic piece to be in waiting, they would have invoked 
vengeance.? On the contrary they pray merely for boldness in speak- 
ing the word, and for such other displays of divine power as may be 
productive of faith.® . 

Several other passages, with reference to the words in the same 
Psalm, “ this day have I begotten thee,” fix upon the resurrection as 
fulfillment to those words, as date to Christ’s coronation over rebel 
princes and over all nations.‘ Christ becomes king by his resurrection. 
But, as expounded by Paul, that event is avenue and means to no 
other than a spiritual sway. It is a helper of faith, an organ of pre- 
hension by which believers lay hold upon the fruits of Christ’s death.® 

Still further inspired reference is made to this warlike Psalm in the 
book of Revelation ;* and here the great Conqueror of whom the‘ 
Apocalyptist speaks, is the “ Word of God;” the sword’ with which 
he “strikes” the nations, “goes out of his mouth” ; he bears his “iron 
sceptre,” not to bruise and slay those whom he conquers, but to 
“shepherd ” them—to tend them asa shepherd; while the victorious 
believer, like his Master, both has “authority upon the nations, and 
shepherds them with an iron sceptre.”* These representations inter- 
pret the Psalm, and plainly enough characterize the victory in which 
Messiah “shall break the nations with a rod of iron, and shatter them 
like the vessel of a potter,” as consisting in bringing men to the truth. 
The word zorzatvery in the passages just referred to, is the same which 
meets us again at vii. 17, where it is said: “The Lamb which is in 
the midst of the throne shall ‘shepherd’ [the saints], and lead them 
to life’s fountains of waters.” ® 

The passage, Revelation xix. 15, furnishes a key also to Isaiah 
Ixiii. 3, and as seen in the observations just made, it puts an entirely 
new color upon that most crimson prophecy, transforming the furious 
and blood-thirsty Warrior there depicted into the Prince of peace, 
winning human hearts by the power of his truth. 


1 Acts iv. 26, 27. 2 Psalm ii. 9. 8 Acts iv. 29, 30. 

¢ Romans i. 4; Acts xiii. 33; Hebrews i.v; v.5. Compare Revelation ii. 27; xii. 15. 

5 Romans iv. 24; 1 Corinthians xv. 2, 14, 17, 19. 

6 Revelation ii. 27; xii. 15; xix. 15. Compare xix. 21 

7 Compare Ephesians vi. 17. 8 See also Revelation v. 10. 

® The fact that John uses womaiver in this latter passage, proves that he fully understood 
the force of the word, and did not employ it in the other places merely because he read it at 
Psalm ii. 9. The LXX supposed the original word to be My’, “to tend,” instead of Py 
“to break.” Perhaps they were right. If they were, it is a fact presenting so much addi- 
tional proof that we are correctly interpreting that Psalm. 
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Peter explains’ the mighty deeds of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost 
as the fulfillment of that which Joel predicts at the close of his second 
chapter ;? and remarkably, the apostle quotes as thus fulfilled not only 
what Joel says directly concerning the bestowment of the Spirit, but 
also his prophecy of dreadful appearances—blood, fire, and darkness.’ 
Unless we are willing to do violence to this inspired interpretation, 
we must admit that the sterner part of the prediction in question, as 
well as the rest, entered upon its fulfillment at Pentecost. It would 
be arbitrary to refer this severer element of the prophecy exclusively 
either to the sack of Jerusalem under Titus, or to the final judgment.‘ 
The dispensation of which Joel prophesied was indeed foreseen to be, 
as it is proving to be, marked in some measure by judgments. Possi- 
bly this fact may help to account for the sombre tinge which appears 
in the prophetic description. But this apostolic commentary forbids 
us to expect the proper event of any part of Peter’s quotation from 
Joel to be in real violence and blood. “This,” says Peter, mani- 
festly referring only to the work of the Spirit already going on, 
“this is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel.” 

Now these violent prophecies in Daniel, the second Psalm, Isaiah, 
and Joel, are clear enough, and important enough, to stand as repre- 
sentatives of this whole class of portraitures; and since inspiration 
assures us that they have had and are having outcome in the realm of 
spirit, in the regeneration of human hearts, we are justified in finding 
thoughts of salvation under even the bloodiest drapery that Messianic 
prophecy can furnish. When Joel views the ghastly scenes in the 
valley of decision ;* and Isaiah, the day of vengeance,® the nations 
trodden in Messiah’s fury,’ their blood spurting out upon his raiment ;*® 
when a psalmist sees the Christ breaking nations with an iron scep- 
tre, shivering them like a potter’s crock,® driving his sharp arrows 
through his enemies’ hearts, the people falling under him,” and kings 
crushed in the day of his wrath," we are to seek the true historical 
objective of all these visions, not in the death and punishment of 
men, but in their conversion to God. 

The polemic prophecies are therefore of the same gladsome import 
with the irenic, both declaring alike, only in different ways, the 
coming of a day when righteousness shall fill the earth—when the 
great bulk of humanity shall be regenerate. 

The prophecies of the New Testament confirm this expectation. 


1 Acts ii. 16, sq. 2 Joel ii. 28, sq. 3 Acts ii. 19, 20. 
# Compare some remarks of Professor Owen, Bib. Sac., XVII, 371. 
5 Joel iii. 2, 14. 6 Isaiah Ixiii. 4. T Ibid, 3, 6. 8 Ibid, 3. 


9 Psalm ii. 9. 10 Psalm xlv. 5. 11 Psalm ex. 5. 
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There is a class of assurances that the truth of Christ will be preached 
everywhere, and a class of assurances that this truth will be generally 
received. ‘ This good news of the kingdom shall be heralded in the 
whole of the inhabited world for a testimony to all the nations, and then 
shall come the end.” ‘Go and make disciples of all nations.”? “Go 
ye into all the world, and herald the good news to every creature.” * 
“Thus it is written, that Christ suffers, and rises from the dead the 
third day; and that repentance and forgiveness of sins are preached 
upon his name to all the nations.”* “ Ye will receive power, the 
Holy Ghost having come upon you: and ye will be my witnesses both 
in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and Samaria, and to the end of the 
earth.”*> “Thus hath the Lord enjoined upon us: ‘I have put thee 
for a Light of gentiles, that thou mayest be for salvation to the end 
of the earth.’”* This passage is highly to our purpose. It is a 
quotation from Isaiah,’ in the very words of Jehovah’s great commis- 
sion to his Servant, the Messiah. It is also a virtual production by 
Paul and Barnabas of their own great commission from Jesus.° Thus, 
besides proving that the apostles regarded the conversion of the world 
as something really purposed by God, and hence to be actually 
accomplished, it forms another inspired comment upon our Messianic 
prophecies at large, and shows that we have not mistaken their mean- 
ing. The gospel is to be published to the world.® 

And the world, as a whole, will receive it. Christ does not send 
his word to the nations in jest, or in mockery, merely to have a better 
ground for condemning them by inculpating them in the rejection of 
it. They are to hear it not primarily, for a testimony against them- 

1 Matthew xxiv. 14. rédos, strictly the world-end. So Auberlen, Studien und Kritiken, 
1862, 8. 225. So Godet also seems to take it: Comm. sur Luc, tome 2, p. 325. For the 
hyo respecting the doctrinal contents of Matthew xxiv, see _Immer’s Hermeneutik, 


2 Matthew xxviii. 19. 


8 Mark xvi. 15. Comp. xiv. 9, and Matthew xxvi.14. See also Auberlen, Stud. u. Krit., 
1862, S. 225. 


*Luke xxiv. 46,47. For the translation, see Tischendorf, 8th ed., and Meyer, ad loc. 
Meyer styles the words after yéypawra:, das messianische Summarium der alttestamentliche 
Weissagung. Godet thinks that the xai otrws ée of the received text ought to stand. 

5 Acts i. 8. Compare Matthew xxvi. 16, and Godet sur Lue, II, 326. 

6 Acts xiii. 47. Compare Luke ii. 32. 

T Isaiah xlix. 6. 

8 Matthew xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15. 

®Compare Matthew xxii.'9; also Luke xiv. 23, and see Auberlen’s remarks in Stud. u. 
Krit., 1862, 8. 224. 

10 Reuss, Hist. de la Théologie chretienne, II, p. 176, sq. If our examination of this point 
were general instead of Biblical, the faith and courage of the apostles, as well as their declara- 
tions, would have to be considered. If Paul, as is sometimes maintained, expected that Christ 
would come, and man's probation end within the first century, the faith and persistency dis- 
played by him in disseminating the gospel are inexplicable, except as a psychological miracle. 
See Godet sur Luc, II, 326. 
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selves, as many seem to understand Matthew xxiv. 14;' but as a 
joyful testimony, avouching to them that they may be saved, and 
telling them: “ Rejoice ye gentiles with God’s people.” While Christ 
confines to the Jews his own preaching, and the earliest evangelical 
efforts of his disciples, his sayings put it beyond a doubt that the 
virtue of his truth shall be experienced also throughout the gentile 
world. The kingdom of God is to be transferred to a people who 
will worthily bring forth the fruits of it.2 Many are to come from 
the east and from the west, and from the north and from the south, 
and to sit down with holy patriarchs in the heavenly kingdom.* The 
elect are to be gathered “‘from the four winds, from one end of heaven . 
to the other.” Christ has other sheep, not of the Jewish fold, whom 
he is resolved to lead and to incorporate with the true flock.* He 
dies not for Jews only, but to gather into one “the children of God 
that are scattered abroad.”*® The great commission, “make disciples 
of all nations,” *® does not indeed amount to a promise that every in- 
dividual who hears the gracious message will obey, but it proves that 
Christ intended preaching to be in the main a successful discipling 
work. Had he sent forth his word merely or chiefly to deepen and 
hasten men’s condemnation, the heralds would have been commis- 
sioned in different language. 

Several plain parables emphasize the Lord’s catholic intent in or- 
daining that his word be preached. The field is the world.’ The 
meal (representing humanity) is wrought upon till the whole of it is 
leavened. The mustard seed becomes a tree so large that all the 
birds of the air (all men) lodge in the branches of it.? What laborers 
have been set to work in the Lord’s time are too few for the great 
human harvest that waits to be gathered.” If Jesus is crucified, he 
will draw all men to himself." He will grant whatever his disciples 
ask in faith,” and he bids them pray: “ Let thy reign come as in 
heaven, also on earth.” “The opportunities of nations” are to con- 
tinue till Christ’s final advent.“ All the nations are, by and by, to 


1 For example, Miller’s Millennial Church, p. 66. With Matt. xxiv. 14, comp. Actsi. 8; 
xiii. 47. The papriprov is, of course, what the pdpripes preach, i. ¢., salvation. Comp. R., 
i. 5; xvi. 26. 

2 Matthew xxi. 43. 8 Luke xiii. 28, 29. 4 John x. 16. 5 John xi. 52. 

6 It is to be borne in mind that the words ra én, the (heathen) nations, contain a more 
comprehensive idea than is commonly attached to the expression “ gentiles.” 

7 Matthew xiii. 38. 

8 Matthew xiii. 33. See Trench, Notes on the Parables, p. 101. 

® Matthew xiii.32. Comp. Ezekiel xvii. 23, which is a Messianic passage. 

10 Luke x. 2. ddtyo, says Euthymius Zigabenus, quoted by Meyer, mpds 7d wAjOos Tav 
BeAACYTWY morTevery. 

1 John xii. 82. 12 John xiv. 14. 13 Matthew vi. 10. 

14 Luke xxi. 24. See Godet ad loc. 
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be called by the Lord’s name.’ Peter declares that God has an elect 
people among “all that are afar-off,” 7. ¢, the heathen nations at 
large.? Paul regards his apostleship as destined to be directly or in- 
directly productive of “obedience to faith among all the nations,” * 
a result which he declares will likewise everywhere follow publica- 
tion of the evangelical mystery.* The Jews of Rome are told that 
“to the nations was sent this salvation of God, and that they will 
hear.”® The “ fullness of the nations” is to come to the truth, and 
then “all Israel shall be saved,” the Jewish people as a whole, and 
gentile humanity as a whole, both having place in the future church.° 

The value of the Apocalypse to our present purpose is very great, 
and equally so whatever theory may be adopted in interpreting that 
book. Manifestly John is certain that Christ and his cause will 
triumph. All his visions are bright with foregleams of approaching 
victory.’ Directly upon the opening of the first seal the great 
Generalissimo, Faithful and True, King of kings and Lord of lords, 
riding upon his white charger, “ goes forth conquering and with the 
purpose of conquering.” Nor does his purpose fail. The beast and 
the false prophet that oppose him are hurled into the burning lake, 
while the kings and armies in their service are slain with the sword 
that proceeds from the Leader’s mouth. Men who are found with 
the beast’s mark upon them, are tormented with fatal plagues.’ 
Babylon is judged,” and falls." The brethren conquer their accuser.” 
Michael and his angels prevail over the dragon," Satan is bound;™ 
the saints are set on thrones; men of true martyr spirit people the 


1 Such is the true import of Acts xv. 17. The phrase rdvra ra vm is in definitive apposi- 
tion with cardéAouros, ‘ the residue of men, that is: all the nations.” Thayer's Winer (Ed. 1870), 
p. 528. Hadley’s Greek Grammar, p. 205. On the meaning of, “ Upon whom my name is 
called,” see Meyer and Hackett ad loc. 

2 Acts ii. 39. See Hackett’s Note. 8 Romans i. 5. # Romans xvi. 26. 

5 Acts xxviii. 28. It seems arbitrary to think here, as Dr. Hackett seems to do, alone of 
the gentiles in Rome. Paul is uttering his conviction that the gentile world will believe. See 
Meyer on the passage, and Joseph Addison Alexander's Sermons, Vol. I, Serm. XV. 

6 Romans xi. 12, 25, 26. On the meaning of wAjpwua, see Meyer on these verses, and 
Lechler, Apostolische und das nachapostolische Zeitalter, 8. 127, sq. To all the foregoing the 
writer might add such passages as Romans v. 19; 1 Corinthians xv. 26; 1 Timothy iv. 10, to 
which appeal is made in favor of Universalism. The only clue to a reconciliation between 
these Scriptures and others which denounce the final doom of the impenitent, is the truth 
that humanity as such, as to its great bulk and body, is indeed destined to be saved and made 
holy, and that the individuals who, through persistent refusal to believe, are lost, will con- 
stitute so insignificant a body compared with the great whole, as tu be, in geueral descriptions, 
quite ignored. 

7 Bernard, Prog. of Doctrine in New Testament, p. 204, sq. 

8 Revelation xix. 19, 21; xvii. 14. 

9 Revelation xvi. 2, sq. 10 Thid, 19. 11 Revelation xviii, passim, 

12 Revelation xii. 11. 38 xii. 7, 8. 4 xx, 2, 3. 15 Tbid, 4, 
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earth ;’ and “the sovereignty of the world has become our Lord’s 
and his Christ's.” ? 

If we seek more definite information respecting the nature of this 
assured victory, it is at hand. Christ is to have shepherd’s sway 
over all the nations.» The song of Moses and the Lamb, declares 
that “all nations shall come and worship before God.” * Those who 
sing that new song have been redeemed “ out of every tribe and 
tongue and people and nation.”* The white-robed company with 
palms in their hands, and the loud cry of salvation upon their lips, 
have also come “from every nation, from tribes and peoples and 
tongues.”°® The leaves of the tree of life are “for the healing of the 
nations.” The light of the holy Jerusalem is shed upon the nations *; 
and the glory and power of the nations are gathered therein.? The 
very angel sent to herald the judgment, bears an “ everlasting gospel to 
the dwellers upon the earth, to every nation and tribe and tongue and 
people,” ” on the proclamation of which Babylon immediately falls.” 

Thus it stands proved from prophecy that a glorious day is to rise 
upon Christ’s kingdom in the earth. God will give to him “the 
nations for his inheritance, and for his possession the ends of the 
earth.”"* But the very important query obtrudes itself, when that 
day will come, in this dispensation or in one subsequent and different; 
and if the foregoing discussion is to bear any fruit, an effort must be 
be made to reply. However brilliant and complete the church’s 
development is to become, the prospect of such development cannot 
appreciably quicken missionary zeal, unless the means of grace which 
belong to this dispensation are seen to have actual power in hasten- 
ing that development on; are .seen indeed to be the very power 
ordained of God for that purpose.” 

It is proposed therefore to prove now that prophecy not only gives 
no authority for dividing the gospel age, but also decisively main- 
tains the unity of that age, recognizing only a single period in 
Messianic history proper, 2. ¢., between Christ’s birth and the final 
judgment. It is a very light task to show that the prophets of the 
Old Testament at least, do not divide Messiah’s age. The theory that 
certain pieces in ancient prophecy foretell the era now current, and 
others a different one to appear by and by, will, as we have seen, not 
endure examination. The representations appealed to in support of 
such a view, blend into one another till no eye can discover any sepa- 


1 Revelation xx. 4. 2 xi. 15. 8 xii, 15. 

*xv. 4. Not two songs, but one. See Diisterdieck, ad loc, 

Sy. 9, 6 vii. 9, 10. 7 xxii. 2. 8 xxi. 24, 9 Tbid, 26. 10 xiv. 6. 
1 Tbid, 8. See Fairbairn on Prophecy, p. 398. ; 12 Psalm ii. 8. 


13 Some excellent remarks in this line may be read in Bib. Sac., VI, 658. 
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rateness in their underlying thoughts. The prophets skip from one 
style of figure to another so nimbly that if you assign the changes to 
the substance as well as to the form of their thoughts, you make them 
out insane. The fact is, they display the whole new dispensation, 
from the Redeemer’s birth to the mighty consummation when the 
wicked are damned and the new heavens created, in one sublime vari- 
egated perspective. They present it to our view in its outlines as a 
definite but undivided whole.’ Up to the turning-point between the 
two dispensations, the prophetic eye discriminates intervening objects 
with a measure of clearness, but beyond that limit it takes in all at a 
single glance; beyond that limit it contemplates the end and the be- 
ginning with whatever is between, not as distinct pictures, but as the 
elements of a colossal unity. All the various phases and vicissitudes 
of the gospel’s career, are projected into a single plane perpendicular 
to the direction in which the prophet’s gaze is turned, making the 
various images and figures which appear upon the plane, seem to him 
equidistant. Hence the prophets always present the world-history 
after the advent of Christ as consisting of a single grand son.” 

The justness of these observations is seen in their use of those oft- 
recurring designations—‘‘day of Jehovah,” “that day,” “those 
days,” “that time,” “after this,” “end of the days,” “end of the 
years ’—designations, as is admitted by all commentators both Jewish 
and Christian, referring to Messianic time. It would throw a most 
grateful light upon this part of our subject to trace each of these 
phrases through all the prophetic books. But brevity of space for- 
bids. It must suffice to remark, and that only in brief, upon the 
three among them which most often occur: Yom Yehévah, “ day of 
Jehovah,” ’achirith hayy4mim, “end of the days,” and ’achiré khén, 
“ after this,” or “ afterwards.” 

Respecting the first, several affirmations claim place. (1) Its usual 
reference is beyond a doubt Messianic.* (2) When it has a pre- 
Messianic reference the event referred to is usually, if not always, 
typical of something in Christian history.* (3) It is not credible that 
the prophets used this expression, so definite in its nature, as title at 


1See Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vol. I, p. 224, sq. Alexander on Isaiah, Introduction, 
p. 70. Bub. Sac., Vol. VII, p. 468. 

2 Ebrard, though apparently a pre-millennarian, frankly states thatit is not upon any reve- 
lations of Old Testament prophecy that he bases his belief. See his remarks on Hebrews i, 1, 
in Olshausen’s Commentary, Vol. VI, p. 283. 

8 For example, Jeremiah xxiii. 5,6; xxxiii. 14, 15,16; xxxi. 38; Zechariah xiv. 4, 6, 8, 9, 
13, 21; xiii. 4; ix. 16; xii. 11; iii, 10; Malachi iii. 2,17; iv. 1,3; Zephaniah iii. 16; Amos 
ix. 11, 12 ; Joel iii. 18. 

4 For example, Joel i. 15; ii. 1, 2,11; Ezekiel xxxix. 8; Isaiah xiii. 6,9; Zephaniah i. 7; 
Jeremiah xlvi. 10. 
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once for two separate stages of history so unlike in character, as 
according to Scripture’ the present and the time after the great 
parousia must be. (4) Yet it is during this one indivisible day that 
the severest adversities,’ and the highest blessings that are predicted 
at all, are both to come upon men.* (5).° Moreover, this single day 
is to witness both events occurring at the beginning of evangelical 
history, such as the appearance of Christ * and the outpouring of the 
Spirit,® and events also which do not become fully historic till the 
end of that history.° 

Turn we now to another of these chief designations for the latter 
time, ’acharith hayy4mim, “end of the days.”’ This is the place to 
cite Hebrews i. 2. Of the words ’ex’ éoydrov trav jpyspdv todtwy, the 
writer of this article has seen no adequate explanation.2 The LXX 
translate ’achirith hayy4mim in four different ways ;° and the Greek 
just quoted, with the exception of rodrwy, is one of these translations 
by the LXX. Then rodrwy is added with a definite purpose. This 
opening statement in the letter to the Hebrews may, therefore, be 
fairly paraphrased: “In the end of days, which end the period now 
current (2. ¢., the Messianic period) constitutes, God, according to his 
promises made through the prophets so long ago, hath spoken to us 
ina Son.” Two things are here virtually affirmed: that the period 
specified in the prophetic title, “‘end of the days,” had already begun 
when this epistle was written ; and that such period was to be the 
last one, the final stage of probationary history. We have in this 
passage an inspired dictum respecting the meaning of the old seers 
when they use the formula, “end of the days.” They mean, in the 
words of Cremer, “the last period of historical development; or, as 
Keil has it, “the Messianic era, the closing future of the kingdom 
of God.” 


1 Matthew xxvi. 31, sq.; 1 Thessalonians iv. 17; Revelation xx. 

2 For example, Zephaniah i. 14, sq. 

8 For example, Zechariah xiv. 6, 7; Joel iii. 18. 

4 Malachi iii. 1, 2. 5 Joel ii. 29. 6 Zechariah xiv; Joel iii; Malachi iv. 

7 Genesis xlix. 1; Numbers xxiv. 14; Hosea iii.5; Micah iv.1; Jeremiah xxiii. 20; Jere- 
miah xxx. 24. ; 

8 Delitzsch, indeed (also Maier and Schneckenburger according to Liinemann), recognizes 
the relation of this Greek to the Hebrew phrase, and gives the logical sense. But he seems 
to the writer to have missed the true grammatical connection of the Greek words, making 
Tav jwepav rovrwy all an appositive of éoxdrov. Rather is ésxérov @ noun, rev juepar the parti- 
tive genitive depending upon it, and rovrwy alone an appositive of écxérov, agreeing with 
juepav in form, through incorporation. Expanded, this expression might read: én’ écxérov 
tev jpepav & (oxarov) adrar ai yudpa eioiv. For such cases of attraction and incorporation 
see Hadley’s Greek Grammar, paragraph 816. 

® See Cremer, Bib.-Theo. Lex., p. 52. 

10 Commentary, Hosea iii. 5; Micah iv.1. Cremer, Bib.-Theo. Lex., p. 52, quotes Kimchi 
also. Ubicunque leguntur hee verba (i. ¢., end of the days) ibi sermo est de diebus Messiae, 
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Precisely the same conclusion is reached by setting out from a third 
prophetic formula, ’achiré khén, “ after this,” had in mind by Peter 
at Acts ii. 17, sq., in interpreting a prophecy of Joel. The “ last 
days,” the great prophetic “afterwards” had begun already at Pente- 
cost. John’s thought goes back to these current Old Testament 
handy-words, when he says: “ Little children, it is the last hour;’’? 
and so does Peter’s when he refers both the sufferings of Christ and 
the subsequent glories to a single xatpd¢.? 

Instructive and conclusive are the apostolic commentaries on the 
words of Psalm cx. “It is the oracle of Jehovah to my Lord, Sit 
at my right hand, till I shall set thy foes a stool for thy feet.” That 
prophecy has begun its fulfillment already ere Peter dies. Yet its 
final issue it is still awaiting,‘ and must await till that remote end 
when Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to the Father. 

Peter, after the healing of the impotent man, informs the people 
almost in one breath that all Jewish prophecy had reference to the 
time of universal restitution,’ and that all Jewish prophecy had refer- 
ence to his own days.’ All the prophets foretold the end of the age; 
they all foretold its very beginning. The harmony of the two state- 
ments is obvious enough. The Messianic era is a unit, and it, undi- 
vided, comprehends both Peter’s days and those of the restitution. 
Messiah had come when this saying of Peter was uttered, and that 
age had been ushered in, which was to witness the blessed restitutio 
im integrum, whose rising glory the eye of many a rapt seer had of 
old espied. 

The New Testament use of the word aidy, “age,” has force in this 
connection. The evangelists and apostles recognize with exactness a 
“this age,” a “consummation of the age,”*® and a “ coming age.”” 
The latter, these writers identify with the heavenly state ;* while the 
“consummation of the age” is not a period, but acrisis. The Lord, 
after pronouncing the great commission, declares that he will be with 
his disciples till the “consummation of the age.”*® In the parable 
of the tares, the separation of saints from sinners and the destruction 


11 John ii. 18. 

21 Peter i. 11; comp. Jude i. 18; 2 Peter iii. 3; Bib. Sac., Vol. IIL, p. 500. 

3 Acts ii. 34, sq. 4 Hebrews x. 12, 13. 5 1 Corinthians xv. 28. 

6 guvréAeca tod duvos. The conception is different at Hebrews ix. 26 (ovvréAca tiv aidvwr), 
where the whole present dispensation is set down as a closing one of several ages, the future 
world not coming, for the moment, under survey at all. 

7 Consult Englishman’s Greek Concordance, under aiav, wéAdwv, épxduevos. 

8 To appreciate how true this statement is, one needs first to study the sense of méAdwy in 
all such expressions as “ things to come,” Romans viii. 88; Hebrews ix. 11, etc., and then to 
reflect upon the thought in aidv wéddwy. 

® Matthew xxviii. 20. 
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of the latter, are put at the “consummation of the age.”? The dis- 
ciples inquire what will be the sign of the “consummation of the 
age,” ? and the Master replies: ‘The gospel shal] be heralded in all 
the inhabited earth for a testimony to all the nations, and then shall 
come the consummation.” * 

According to Scripture, then, the age of Messiah is to suffer no 
division. The present dispensation, as to its essential character, is 
to continue till all Christ’s conquests are won, till probation in every 
form shall have an end; before which epoch the glorious incoming 
of universal righteousness which we have seen to be divinely foretold 
must have place.‘ 

Since the prophecies expect one age, and only one, there is no need 
of proving that age to be identical with the one in which we live. 
Still, though not necessary, it is interesting to observe in conclusion, 
how closely the age described in the prophetic books resembles in 
its chief marks and attributes, that through which the church is now 


1 Matthew xiii. 39, 40, 49, 

2 Matthew xxiv. 3. 

_3 Matthew xxiv. 14. The writer takes verse 14 as Christ's answer to the question in 
verse 3, réAos corresponding to ovvréAca. So Auberlen, Stud. u. Krit., 1862,8. 225. Also 
Godet. Meyer holds a different view. 

4 Some may regard it logically unsound to set down such a conclusion without having 
treated Revelation xx, the source and seat of Chiliasm. As has already been hinted, the 
writer regards the “first resurrection” spoken of there, verse 6, as spiritual, and the indefi- 
nite period there characterized as a thousand years, a portion of the present dispensation, not 
generically different from any other portion, distinguished from the rest only by the greater, 
the universal, prevalence of pure religion. How any one acquainted with the almost wildly 
metaphorical character of the apocalyptic diction, can find here the basis for a separation of 
the Messianic era into two utterly unlike parts, when such a separation gathers no support 
from: more sober and didactic Scriptures, is passing strange. That Chiliastic writers are put 
to the necessity of evermore setting out from such a rhetorical chapter, provided sound 
exegesis of Scripture instead of mystic subjectivity is to give us doctrine, renders their view 
in the highest degree suspicious. 

Again, if the position which it is sought to maintain in this article is thought to demand an 
examination of those Scriptures which represent the second advent as (in some sense) near to 
the time of the writers, the reply is that the purpose of the article 1s in a positive way to 
demonstrate so clearly that Christ and his apostles expected humanity to be reclaimed before 
that advent, as effectually to deprive those passages of all Chiliastic bearing. One reflection, 
however : If the writers of the Scriptures in question really supposed the great parousia to 
be near in the strict order of time, having time distinctly in mind while giving utterance to 
these expressions, then they were mistaken. The parousia is not yet, and we are approaching 
the sunrise of a twentieth century from the days when the documents of the New Testament 
were composed. Events nineteen centuries apart cannot be called near to each other in any 
chronological sense ; so that upon this hypothesis, the error of these writers is in effect equally 
great, whether the Lord come to-morrow, or delay two more thousands of years. All argu- 
ment from these passages, to prove that the Lord may be expected’ to appear at any moment, 
tends directly to the subversion of all deep and comforting belief in inspiration. We must 
either find some other than a chronological sense for the “nearness” in question, or else ad- 
mit that the New Testament writers were not inspired beyond the possibility of self-contra- 
diction, and of uttering dangerous—yes, pernicious error. 
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passing. Those books depict it as pre-eminently a dispensation of the 
Spirit." It is also an age of enlightenment.? Men that have dwelt 
in darkness see great light. Messiah is a light to Gentiles; he 
brings forth judgment to the nations, and the isles wait for his law.‘ 
Yet, during long periods of this coming reach of time, darkness will 
mingle with the light. Zechariah informs us that the greater part 
of the age will be neither wholly clear nor wholly dark, but that a 
peculiar day will form its close, into which no shade at all shall enter.® 
Then while in its deepest essence it is an age of peace, it is character- 
ized by war in the same sense in which our gospel age is one of war. 
Spiritual forces stand embattled face to face. The clash of arms 
shakes terribly the earth. Multitudes, multitudes crowd the valley 
of decision.” But Jehovah roars out of Zion. Messiah girds sword 
on thigh, and rides forth in righteousness and majesty, bent on doing 
terrible things.? He tramples foes. beneath his feet; crushes the 
heads over lands many and wide, leaving heaps of corpses in his train, 
and then as he sweeps onward in the dreadful chase, drinks of the 
brook by the way, and lifts up his‘head a Victor." Is this language 
too boldly figurative to describe the saving transactions that are 
passing into history each day, wherever the gospel is preached ? 


E. Beny. ANDREWS. 
GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


1 Joel ii. 28,sq; Isaiah xliv. 3; xxxii.15; Ezekiel xxxvi. 27; xxxvii. 14; Zechariah xii. 10, 
2 Isaiah xi. 9; liv. 13; Jeremiah xxxi. 33, sq ; 

83 Tsaiah ix. 1, 2, 4 Isaiah xlii. 1-4, 5 Zechariah xiv. 6, 7. 

6 Isaiah ii. 21. 7 Joel iii. 14. 8 Ibid, vs. 16. 

9 Isaiah xlv. 3, 4. 10 [saiah Ixiii. 3. 11 Psalm cx. 6, 7. 


























RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 


L’ Antéchrist, par Ernest Renay, Membre de l'Institut. Deuxitme 
Edition. Paris: M.chel Levy Fréres, Editeurs. 1873. 


NDER the general title of “ Histoire des Origines du Chris- 
tianisme,” M. Renan is giving to the world a series of works, 
five in number, of which the one to be considered in this article is the 
fourth. The first of the series is entitled, “‘ Vie de Jesus”; the 
second, “Les Apdtres”; the third, “Saint Paul”; the fifth, and 
last, which has not yet appeared, is to bear the title, “‘ Les Derniers 
Hommes Apostoliques.” Of these several works, the first is much 
the best known upon this side of the Atlantic. It was M. Renan’s 
introduction to most American readers, and its peculiarities awakened 
an interest quite out of proportion to its real merits. Perhaps, how- 
ever, no one of the series is more marked by the author’s character- 
istics, or more truly representative of his critical method, than that 
which we here propose briefly to review. . 

It soon becomes evident to the reader of these volumes upon “ The 
Origin of Christianity,” that the author has a theory to support, and 
that to the exigencies of this theory all matters historical and critical 
alike bend. What he sets himself to do is to account for the exis- 
tence of the Christian religion in the world, by a method that shall 
eliminate every supernatural element, and so explain all things upon 
purely rationalistic principles. It is assumed throughout that the idea 
of a divine inspiration, either of the Old Testament or the New, is 


wholly inadmissable; that prophecy, and miracle, and revelation are 
(451) 
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to be explained in a way not to recognize so impossible a thing as 
divine interposition in human affairs for any purpose whatever ; that 
Judaism was simply a national faith and culte founded upon an- 
tique traditions, and wrought up into a system for purposes partly 
political, partly moral; and Christianity, the same national faith 
transformed by the introduction of certain elements originating in 
the person and teachings of Jesus, or through its contact with the 
Gentile wotld, and with Gentile modes of thought ; that Jesus was 
an amiable Galilean, endowed as a teacher with many gifts, and above 
all with that species of personal magnetism which draws and holds 
with such tenacity the devotion of followers and disciples—self-sacri- 
ficing and beneficent in his life, unjustly put to death, and then, after- 
ward, by the zeal of those who had loved and followed him, first 
represented as a worker of miracles, and finally declared to be none 
other than the Lord from heaven. - These ideas, either assumed as 
first principles, or else treated as scarcely needing argument in their 
support, are everywhere found in Renan’s method of interpretation 
and criticism; while history, exposition, recognized principles in 
human nature, and all that is known of those phenomena which reve- 
rent minds trace to an overruling Providence, are forced to grind in 
this rationalistic mill. 

Renan’s theory is, of course, by no means original with himself. 
It is simply the French form of the German rationalism, more espe- 
cially as found in the schools of Strauss and Baur. Whatever of 
peculiar interest this teaching assumes in his hands is due largely to 
the eminently Frankish dress in which he arrays it, and to the curi- 
osity one feels in those transformations which the ponderous German 
speculations put on when manipulated by a lively and imaginative 
Frenchman. It must also be conceded to M. Renan that, as a writer, 
he has many fascinations. There is nothing coarse or hard even in 
the most offensive of his skeptical deliverances. He is courteous to 
those from whom he differs, and writes as if seeking to convince, at 
least to interest, not eager to attack. He has a power of vivid nar- 
rative, and of artistic grouping in the incidents and personages in- 
troduced, joined with skill in the delineation of character, such as 
that his descriptions are often veritable pictures, while the inter- 
change of narrative, criticism, reasoning, supplies variety without 
confusion. The several volumes, as they successively appear, furnish 
ample proofs of the study and care he has given them. It is twelve 
years since the first of the series, the “ Vie de Jesus,” was published. 
In the preparation of “ L’Antéchrist,” he has travelled extensively 
in Italy and the East; he has read widely in rabbinical and early 
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Christian lore; the work is erudite, scholarly, evidently painstaking 
in a high degree. The author has been, in short, in these several 
productions, in a position to render most essential service in the 
cause of Christian learning, had not his work in every part of it been 
so vitiated by conceptions fundamentally false, and a theory destruc- 
tive to Christianity itself. One reads on with a feeling of utter sad- 
ness that so much genius and learning should be employed in an 
effort to rob humanity of its last consolations and its last hopes, or 
wasted upon puerilities, redeemed from contempt only by their 
audacity. 

Instances of that to which we now refer must be familiar to those 
who have read, either in the original or in translation, the “ Life of 
Jesus.” An example or two may be given here, illustrative of what 
we have been saying, although to some of our readers they are, no 
doubt, already familiar. The incident of the message of Pilate’s wife 
to her husband: “ Have thou nothing to do with that just person, for 
I have suffered many things this night in a dream, because of him,” 
Renan presents thus: 


' According to one tradition, Jesus found a support in the Procurator’s 
own wife. She had chanced to observe the gentle Galilean from some 
window of the palace looking upon the temple courts. Perhaps she saw 
him again in her dream, and the blood of this handsome young man, 
soon to be shed, Juz donna-t-il le cauchemar.* 


Tischendorf shows Renan the kindness to render these last words 
paraphrastically — “rested like a mountain load upon her spirits.” 
The literal truth of the translation would be, “gave her the night- 
mare!” 

For another example, take Renan’s account of the scene in Geth- 
semane. We copy the passage as given by Tischendorf’s translator.” 
Here is Renan’s travesty of that scene to which the reverent Chris- 
tian mind turns always with awe, as if at the threshold of some Holy 
of Holies. Speaking of Jesus in that moment, he says: 


Perhaps his thoughts were running back to the clear springs of Galilee, 
where he had often found refreshment ; to the vine-stock and the fig-tree, 
beneath whose shade he had rested; to the young maidens who it may 
be had responded to his love. Did he curse his hard fate, which had 
denied him the old joys of his life? Did he lament his high call, and 
weep, a sacrifice on the altar of his own greatness, that he had not con- 
tinued to be a simple Nazarene Artisan ? 


1 Vie de Jesus, p. 408. 
2 Origin of the Four Gospels, pp. 29, 30. 
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One needs scarcely more than these quotations to convince him of 
the justice of Tischendorf’s severe words : 


The author of that book (‘‘ Vie de Jesus ’’), not troubling himself with 
any speculations respecting the share which the Apostles may have had 
in delineating the gospel portraits, but following his own self-imposed 
theories about miracles and revelation, has displayed boundless reckless- 
ness, and given way to the most unbridled phantasies respecting the 
gospel history, caricaturing both it and its hero. He has written a book 
which has much more the character of a calumny of Jesus, than of an 
honest investigation into his career.’ 


In his effort to discredit the theory of a divine origin for Christi- 
anity, there were two-main points of assault upon which Renan would 
find it necessary to concentrate his force. One of these is thee-New 
Testament history; the other, New Testament prophecy. Four of 
the five volumes in the series already described, the three first and 
the last, are devoted, as their titles indicate, to the former of these; 
the other, the fourth in order, now under consideration, is occupied 
with the latter. In the New Testament prophecy, besides, there are 
two chief themes which serve as centres, about which the whole pro- 
phetic scene revolves. The one is the Second Advent of Christ; the 
other the Great Apostasy, the “ Fal'ing Away ” which must precede 
that grand final consummation. In each of these, again, a central 
figure is observed; in the one a Person, in the other a Personifica- 
cation—Christ and Antichrist. 

It is, therefore, with excellent tact, considering the purpose in 
view, that Renan takes for the theme of this present volume that 
which is indicated by its title. To leave that portion of New Testa- 
ment prophecy which: concerns Antichrist to stand with the inter- 
pretation Christian writers give, would be fatal to his whole system. 
For if there has been a single instance of genuine prophecy in con- 
nection with Christianity, a single real and unmistakable forecast of 
the future, especially of such a nature as this, if it be real, then it 
cannot be denied that in this one feature of it Christianity is a reve- 
lation ; and if in one, it at least may be in all. Renan’s purpose in 
writing could not admit of this. Even the possibility of a divine ele- 
ment in the Christian religion is to be set aside, and everything in it 
shown to originate in ways akin to the fables of Grecian or Indian 
mythology. What he has to do, then, is to show that this conception 
of Antichrist is scarcely prophetic even in intention, but is simply an 
historic fact set forth under prophetic imagery. 


1 Origin of the Fuur Gospels, pp. 27, 28. 
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As to the other great feature of New Testament prophecy, the 
Lord’s Second Advent, since in any case it is a prophecy unfulfilled, 
he has but to treat it as a mistake, a misapprehension of some saying 
of Jesus, magnified by the imagination and the hopes of those who 
while always lamenting his cruel death, were only too ready to seek 
comfort in the belief that he would return. Accordingly, everywhere 
Renan speaks of the apostolic belief and teaching as being to the 
effect that Jesus would speedily come in his Second Advent, bringing 
with him the consummation of all things, and the catastrophe of the 
physical universe. He takes it for granted, without giving himself 
the trouble to argue the point, that the words found in the epistles of 
Paul and of Peter, and in the Apocalypse, mean this, and cannot be 
even supposed to mean anything else. What seemed, then, like a 
prophecy, was simply a mistaken dream and hope, which the event 
showed to be adream and a hope only. By this easy method the one 
difficulty is disposed of without even the necessity for an argument. 

The prophecies concerning Antichrist could not be thus easily 
shuffled aside. These are prophecies whose fulfillment the world 
already sees, while the striking and unmistakable character of the 
fulfillment is claimed as proof unanswerable that the system to which 
it belongs is so far accredited as a true revelation. A bare assertion 
will not do here. Besides, scarcely another field could open in the 
whole scene traversed in these speculations more prolific in those 
dramatic effects, to the French mind always so fascinating. Troubled 
. by no scruples as to the obligation to deal honestly by his subject, 
more intent upon making out a case, and, above all, upon entertain- 
ing his reader, than upon setting forth truth, Renan perceives in the 
figure of Antichrist what supplies the elements of boundless sensation. 
And the history of the period of which he writes, if skilfully manip- 
ulated, will lend him excellent help. At atime not very remote 
from that at which those prophecies were uttered, there sat in the 
imperial throne a monster to whom the epithet, “the Beast,” might 
most fitly be given, and whose name was a word of terror, especially 
after one hideous event in his reign, to every Christian in every part 
of the world. This emperor is selected as the hero of Renan’s bril- 
liant fiction. In a word, Antichrist is—Nero! 

A characteristic peculiarity of Renan’s method in dealing with his 
subject is to first put forth some hypothetical interpretation, and 
then afterward, throughout, assume it as established. The hypothe- 
sis is announced in some such phrase as this: “One is tempted to 
think "—on est tenté de croire ; or, “it is permitted us to suppose ”"— 
al est permis de supposer. For example, it is important to his theory 
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that something be found to actually connect with Nero that epithet, 
already alluded to as applied to Antichrist in the Apocalypse, viz., 
“the Beast.” 

Renan not only succeeds in this, but in doing so settles the point 
that Nero and Antichrist are identical. He begins with his favorite 
phrase : 


One is tempted to believe that it is to the Christians that a passage in 
Suetonius has reference, concerning a monstrous jest which Nero had 
invented. Lads, men, women and young girls, were fastened naked to 
stakes in the arena. A beast issued from his den and outraged their 
bodies. ... The beast was Nero, clad in the skin of a tawny animal... 
A name is found for Nero; it is THE BEAST. Caligula was the Anti- 
god; Nero will be the Antichrist. The Apocalypse is conceived.’ 


Thus one essential point is established, simply by the method of a 
convenient hypothesis. Another one; equally material, is in the ques- 
tion how John was led to adopt this imagery in the Apocalypse. 
In determining this it becomes convenient to assume that John him- 
self visited Rome, and was a witness, personally, if not of this scene 
in the arena, at least of that yet more fearful one, when in the gar- 
dens of Nero, Christians bound to stakes, and clad in garments 
soaked in pitch, were set on fire as torches for the infernal pageantry. 
Here, again, the essential fact, it seems, may be quietly assumed : 


If, as it is permitted us to believe (comme i est permis de la croire), 
John accompanied Peter to Rome, we shall be able to find a plausible 
foundation for the antique tradition according to which John was to 
have been plunged in boiling vil, near the spot where, later, stood the 
Latin gate. John appears to have suffered for the name of Jesus. We 
are led to think that he was a witness, and, up-to a certain point, a vic- 
tim, of the bloody episode to which the Apocalypse owes its origin. The 
Apocalypse is for us the cry of horror of an eye-witness, who has dwelt 
at Babylon, who has known the Beast, who has seen the bloody bodies 
of his brother-martyrs, who has himself felt the embrace of death. The 
wretches condemned to serve as living torches, must have been previ- 
ously plunged in oil, or in an inflammable substance (not boiling, it is 
true). John had been, perhaps, devoted to the same punishment as-his 
brethren, and destined to illuminate on the evening of the festival, the 
suburb of the Latin way; a chance, a caprice, saved him.” 


Renan deals as unfairly with legend as with history, varying each 
to fit his purpose. The caldron of oil is no longer boiling when it 
suits him to have it so, and the Apostle is no longer a martyr when 
he finds it convenient to keep him alive, to become later the author 


1 L’Antéchrist, p. 189. 2 Tbid, pp. 198, 199. 
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of the Apocalypse. Now, that John was ever in Rome at all is with- 
out other evidence than the tradition, to which Tertullian alludes, but 
which history utterly rejects, that this Apostle perished in that city, 
being thrown into a caldron of boiling oil. The historical evidence 
is to the effect, as all readers know, that John died at Ephesus, and 
was never martyred at all. By whom we are “permitted to believe” 
that John accompanied Peter to Rome, nowhere appears. We can 
only conclude that in M. Renan’s view it is permitted a man to be- 
lieve whatever he finds it convenient to believe. 

Another curious example of Renan’s skill in manufacturing history 
out of legend, and then using it as authentic in his theory of inter- 
pretation, may be noticed. Besides “ the Beast,” another prominent 
figure appears in the Apocalypse—it is that of “the False Prophet,” 
understood to be alluded to in the passage which describes a star fall- 
ing from heaven (ix. 1-11). Let us see what our author will tell us 
upon this: 


Mathematicians, that is to say, conjurors, among others a certain Bal- 
billus of Ephesus, surrounded the Emperor, and under pretence of 
exercising that part of their art which consists in averting scourges and 
evil omens, gave him atrocious counsels. The legend which mixes up 
the name of Simon the magician with this herd of sorcerers, is it without 
any foundation? The author of the Apocalypse is much occupied with 
a “false prophet,” whom he represents as an instrument of Nero, a thau- 
maturge making fire fall from heaven, giving life and speech to statues, 
marking men with the sign of the Beast. It is perhaps Balbillus with 
-whom he is concerned ; nevertheless, we must notice that the prodigies 
attributed to the false prophet in the Apocalypse have much resemblance 
to the tricks of jugglery attributed to Simon. . . . On the other hand, the 
legend of Simon precipitated from heaven is not without analogy with 
an accident which happened in the amphitheatre, under Nero, to an 
actor who was playing the part of Icarus. 


Elsewhere he describes this accident. It occurred in the wooden 
amphitheatre of the Campus Martius. An actor personating Icarus 
“had attempted to fly through the air, and had fallen on the very 
stall of Nero himself, spattering him with gore.”* The Christians of 
Rome, he tells us, never themselves, indeed, visited the amphitheatre, 
but they had reports of what occurred there from those who did. 
And this incident just alluded to, as thus reported, Renan supposes 
to have made an impression so vivid as to suggest and embody the 
imagery*of the star falling from heaven in the Revelation. Puerili- 
ties such as this are sufficiently exposed by merely mentioning them. 


1 L’Antéchrist, p. 44. 2 Thid, p. 36. 
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The very important question of the date of the Apocalypse, Renan 
settles in much the same way as some others to which we have al- 
ready alluded. As respects authorities, he fails to mention, so far as 
we have observed, those more conclusive ones, such as Eusebius, 
Irenzeus, Clement, Origen, by whom the date of this remarkable 
writing is fixed at about A. D. 95, in the reign of Domitian. Epipha- 
nius, much later than either of these, and much less reliable, is the 
authority he quotes, apparently because it suits his purpose better 
thus to do. 

Renan’s account of the origin of the book is substantially as fol- 
lows. Escaping from Rome, along with other Christians, whom the 
persecutions of Nero had spared, the Apostle John passed with them 
into Asia Minor, where they could be comparatively safe. Here he 
remained until and after the death of Nero; and here, or somewhere 
in the vicinity, the book was written, either by John himself, or by 
some one who assumed his name, and wrote perhaps under his super- 
vision. The date of its appearance he seems to fix at about the year 
A. D. 69. It was suggested, he claims, by the sufferings which the 
Christians had endured, especially under Nero, while its form and 
its peculiar imagery were decided by the excited temper of the times. 
By a method similar to that in which he explains the symbols of 
“ the Beast” and “ the False Prophet,” he accounts for other imagery 
of the Book. We must here quote again : 


When one reads the Apocalypse without knowing its date, and without 
having the key to its interpretation, such a book seems the work of a 
fantasy the most capricious and the most peculiar; but when one re- 
places the strange vision in that interregnum from Nero to Vespasian, 
when the empire passed through the gravest crisis it had ever known, 
the work is found to be in marvellous accord with the state of the human 
mind, we may add, with the condition of the globe itself; for we shall 
soon see that the physical condition of the earth at that same epoch 
furnishes the elements of this. The world was infatuated with miracles; 
never had it so occupied itself with presages. God the Father seemed 
to have veiled his face; impure larve, monsters begotten of some mys- 
terious slime, seemed to wander in the air. All believed themselves 
upon the eve of some unheard-of thing. Belief in the signs of the times 
and in prodigies was universal; hardly were there a few hundred men 
so instructed as to perceive the vanity of it all. Charlatans, deposita- 
ries, more or less authentic, of the ancient chimeras of Babylon, took ad- 
vantage of the popular ignorance, and pretended to interpret the various 
prognostics. These wretches became persons of consequence; the time 
was spent in driving them away and in recalling them; Otho and Vi- 
tellius, in particular, surrendered themselves to them altogether. The 
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highest political wisdom did not disdain to take account of these puerile 
reveries. 

One of the most important branches of the Babylonian divination was 
the interpretation of monstrous births, considered as implying indications 
of approaching’events. This idea took possession of the Roman world 
beyond any other ; a many-headed foetus, above all, was held as a mani- 
fest presage, each head, according to a symbolism which we see adopted 
by the author of the Apocalypse, representing an emperor. It was the 
same with hybrid forms, or what were pretended as such. In this re- 
gard, again, the unhealthy visions, the incoherent images of the Apoca- 
alypse, are the reflections of popular tales which filled all minds. A 
swine with the talons of a hawk, was held for the perfect image of Nero. 
Nero himself was very curious in these monstrosities. 

They were also much pre-occupied with meteors, with signs from 
heaven. Meteoric showers made the greatest impression. It is known 
that abundant showers of meteors are a periodical phenomenon, occur- 
ring about once in every thirty years. At such times there are nights 
when the stars have the appearance of falling from heaven. Comets, 
eclipses, parhelions, aurore boreales, where they seemed to see crowns, 
swords, streaks of blood ; clouds in plastic form, out of which they fashioned 
battles, fantastic animals, were eagerly remarked, and appeared to have 
never had such intensity as in these tragic years. People talked only of 
showers of blood, of amazing effects of the thunderbolt, of streams flow- . 
ing up toward their source, of rivers red with blood. A thousand things, 
to which in ordinary times no attention was paid, gained from the 
feverish condition of the public mind an exaggerated importance. 


The use which our author would have us make of these somewhat 
overdrawn representations is indicated in the clauses which we have 
italicized. Thus, and thus only, according to him, was the Apoca- 
lypse conceived; this, and this only, is its significance. To the com- 
pleteness of Renan’s scheme of interpretation, however, one thing 
more is necessary, and this he proceeds to supply. ‘“‘ The Beast” is 
spoken of in the Apocalypse prophetically, and other indications of him 
are mentioned as yet future. He is described as one “that was and 
is not, and yet is;” as one that “shall ascend out of the bottomless 
pit and go into perdition;” while “they that dwell on the earth shall 
wonder (whose names were not written in the book of life from the 
foundation of the world) when they behold the beast that was, and is 
not, and yet is.” An incident which occurred in the year A. D. 69 
Renan, following certain rationalistic interpreters who were before 
him however, eagerly employs in the effort to meet this new condition 
of the problem. Soon after the death of Nero a report got abroad, 
especially in Asia Minor, that he was not really dead; that he had 
escaped from those who sought his life, and had been sheltered in 
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some remote place from that vengeance which it was supposed had 
overtaken him. The obscure manner of his death, and the private 
burial which followed, afforded opportunity for an invention of this 
kind, and a person soon arose to seize upon it and turn it to account. 

A false Nero appeared; according to some, an Italian of servile 
condition, according to others a slave of Pontus. He bore considera- 
ble resemblance to the late emperor; had, says Renan, “his great 
eyes, his thick locks, his haggard air, his farouche and theatrical 
head; he knew also, like him, how to play upon the harp and to sing.” 
By one means and another this pretender succeeded in collecting 
about him a band, made up largely of deserters and vagabonds, and 
at length put to sea with a view to lay hold upon the provinces of 
Syria and Egypt. A gale drove him to the isle of Cythnos, where 
his followers by degrees abandoned him, and at length “he fell into 
the hands of the Roman force that had been sent against him. It 
was this incident, according to Renan, which suggested the crowning 
feature of the Apocalypse. Amidst the terror inspired by the belief 
that the monster supposed to be dead was about to return and to 
take possession again of the empire, and by the anticipation that 
redoubled horrors of persecution must follow, numbers of Christians 
living at Ephesus, he tells us, fled away. Some, including the apostle 
John, may have taken refuge in such retreats as the island Patmos. 
While this fear of popular terror and death was at its height, the 
later chapters of the Apocalypse were written. And here we quote 
another curious passage. It begins, the reader will perceive, with 
the customary hypothesis, with its categorical implication. 


One would be at some moments even tempted to believe that a coin 
was issued, bearing the impress of the Vero redux, What is certain is, 
that the Christians imagined that there was a purpose to compel them 
to adore the statue of Nero; this coin, stamped with the name of “ the 
Beast,”’ “‘ without which they could neither buy nor sell,” caused them 
insupportable scruples. The gold marked with the sign of the great 
chief of idolatry burned their hand 


Here, he would have us believe, originate those passages in the 
Apocalypse which speak of “ the image of the beast,” and his “ mark” 
in the right hand and in the forehead. 

But the reader, probably, has enough of this. The whole theory 
is so much in the nature of a pure evasion, that it cannot deserve 
even a formal refutation. A single effort on the part of any candid 
reader to cramp within the limits here imposed the grand Apocalyptic 


1 L’Antéchrist, pp. 358, 354. 
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scheme as John unfolds it, must satisfy him that such a method of 
interpretation is not for a moment admissible. It is not with such 
comparative trifles as these that the book deals, but with grand crises 
of human destiny, infinitely more momentous and more comprehensive, 

At the same time, as is the case with every form of erroneous 
teaching which gains even limited credence, the theory we have been 
reviewing may be admitted to contain some element of truth. The 
fulfillment of prophecy seems often to come in a process of historical 
development. Such is especially the fact with predictions, like those 
in the New Testament concerning Antichrist, which deal with cul- 
minating tendencies rather than with single events or personages. 
Renan, like those who preceded or have followed him, seizes upon one 
or two features of the delineation of Antichrist, as it appears in the 
Apocalypse, and since these features may possibly be found in one of 
the Roman emperors, conspicuous for his badness, he proceeds at once 
to the conclusion that this emperor is Antichrist, and that all the 
conditions of the problem are met inhim. Now, some of these con- 
ditions may be fulfilled in Nero; in a sense they may be said to be 
so; but to claim that what is thus found in a single person fills out 
completely the whole New Testament idea of Antichrist, seems really 
to indicate either want of reflection or want of candor. In fact it 
would be rather in the persecuting Roman emperors as a class, than 
in any one of them, that we should find, even in the limited sense 
here supposed, an application of the epithet, “the Beast.” It may 
well be that the symbol, as found in the Apocalypse, is in part at 
least suggested by the coarse sensuality and the brutal cruelties 
which have given to the names. of so many of those emperors their 
bad eminence in history; this, associated with their bloody edicts and 
acts against the Christians, their leadership, during all those ages of 
Pagan persecution, in the deadly war with the Lamb, and the “called, 
and chosen, and faithful” who follow him. In them may be found a 
first stage of fulfillment for the prophecies concerning Antichrist; but 
when all which is thus supplied toward a full interpretation has been 
exhausted, the principal conditions of the problem are still unfulfilled. 

For it is to be remarked that it is not chiefly as a persecuting power 
that Antichrist in these prophecies comes before us. We first meet 
with the New Testament view of Antichrist, in any express utter- 
ance, in that familiar passage in Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. We must quote the words, because of their important 
bearing upon the point before us: 


Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and by our gathering together unto him, that ye be not soon 
shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by 
letter as from us, as that this day of Christ is at hand. Let no man 
deceive you by any means: for that day shall not come except there 
come a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of 
perdition: who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of 
God showing himself that he is God. . . . For the mystery of iniquity 
doth already work; only he who now letteth will let, until he be taken 
out of the way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, whom the 
Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with 
the brightness of his coming. (2 Thess. ii. 1-8.) 


This is, in any way of viewing it, a very remarkable passage. The 
evidence which fixes the date of the epistle at about A. D. 54, remains 
unshaken by all the attempts that have been made to determine for 
it a later one. Nero was at this time a mere stripling, with nothing 
whatever in his character or actions to foreshadow the hideous career 
he was torun. Claudius was still emperor. Nothing short of divine 
inspiration could have made it possible for Paul to predict at this 
moment in Nero such a “Man of Sin” as he afterwards became. 
Even, therefore, if it were to be admitted that Nero was that Man of 
Sin, it would be necessary still to claim that the apostle wrote “by 
revelation.” But in that case he could not have made so great a 
mistake as to connect the destruction of Nero with the second com- 
ing of the Lord. Those magnificent words, “consume with the 
breath of his mouth, and destroy with the brightness of his coming,” 
point to far other things than the degrading circumstances amidst 
which the vile Roman tyrant met his death. Neither the letter nor 
the spirit of the passage can be adequately thus interpreted. But 
what follows is still more important in relation to our present point: 


Whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in 
them that perish; because they receive not the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong 
delusion, that they should believe a lie, that they all might be damned 
(be judged) who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness, (2 Thess, 9-12.) 


With this ought to be connected that passage in the First Epistle 
of John (ii. 18-23) where alone in the whole Scripture the word 
“ Antichrist” actually occurs : 


Little children, it is the last time: and as ye have heard that Anti- 
christ shall come, even now there are many antichrists ; whereby we 
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know that it is the last time. They went out from us, but they were not 
of us; for if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us: but they went out, that they might be made manifest that they 
were not all of us... . He is antichrist, that denieth the Father and 
the Son. 


Those words of Paul and of John sufficiently indicate that the New 
Testament idea of Antichrist embraces far more than simply the 
rising up of some persecuting power, “ wearing out the saints of the 
Most High.” That 2s included, but it is by no means the whole, nor 
even the principal part of it. What these passages intimate is, first, 
a Christian degeneracy, growing later into apostasy, and this itself 
carried at last to the utmost extreme of impiety and blasphemy, cul- 
minating finally in some person, or system, or combination of impious 
powers, in which is embodied the whole anti-christian tendency so 
active and so formidable in all the ages; in a form so stupendous and 
mighty, as that only the breath of the Lord’s own mouth and the fire 
devouring before him at his coming can destroy it. These predictions 
might well be supposed to reach their fulfillment in successive stages. 
One form of that fulfillment may have been the bloody and brutal 
persecutions of Roman emperors, to whom as a class the significant 
epithet in the Apocalypse so fitly applies. This seems the more 
evident, as in the description of “the Beast” he is represented as 
having “ seven heads,” which heads are afterward explained as “ seven 
mountains on which the woman sitteth.” The great anti-christian 
manifestation evidently takes in, as it proceeds from age to age, the 
persecutions of pagan Rome; but that is only one form of the mani- 
festation. Immediately connected with it is that other, closely 
identified with it, represented by the woman sitting upon the scarlet- 
colored and many-headed Beast, herself drunk with the blood of 
saints. Yet the beginning of all was earlier than either of these. 
It was in that earliest exhibition of the spirit of unbelief and revolt 
of which John speaks. There, in the bosom of the church, the real 
Antichrist was born. Departure from the faith, “falling away,” 
apostasy, this is the pernicious anti-christian germ; and from this, 
in its development, proceeds that enormous growth in spiritual wick- 
edness which so fights against God and against his truth, while per- 
secuting worldly power acts as its ally and often its instrument. 

It is quite common, we believe, among Christians to consider Anti- 
christ as identical with the Papacy. We admit that so far the 
Papacy has been, and still is, the most enormous and formidable 
embodiment of the anti-christian spirit. And still we cannot think 
that even in the Papacy we have Antichrist in his fully developed or 
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his worst form. Nor does it seem that what is implied in the pre- 
diction that the Man of Sin, such as he finally becomes, is to be 
consumed only by the breath of the Lord’s mouth and destroyed by 
the brightness of his coming, is to be met in the ultimate fortunes of 
the Papacy. That supremacy which the Papacy held in the middle 
ages, and which in more recent times it has so much lost, it can pro- 
bably never regain. It seems more in accordance with the historical 
course of things that as persecuting paganism breathed its own Anti- 
christian fury into that spiritual apostasy which even in the midst of 
those persecutions had its birth and growth, and in that apostasy was 
reproduced under forms more violent and more deadly still, so this 
apostasy itself is to merge in some yet more formidable embodiment | 
of the same spirit, which it will foster, if it does not give it birth, and 
which shall prove to be the final, culminating manifestation of the 
world-old Antichrist. As a spiritual power, tyrannizing over the 
human conscience, and trading in the bodies and souls of men, the 
Papacy can never again be what it once was. That sort of supremacy 
is reached only in ages of ignorance, such as it seems impossible the 
world shonld ever see again. As a political power it is virtually 
dead, and its schemes, however artful, to recover any portion of that 
power in any part of the world, must be counteracted by those 
motives of self-protection which the history of Papal usurpation in 
the past must always keep alive. It is not in itself that the Papacy 
is now formidable, either spiritually or otherwise. It is formidable 
chiefly as “the mother of abominations”; as the fruitful source of 
disorganizing and demoralizing tendencies which are the things really 
to be feared ; as furnishing in its own enormities, committed under 
the mask of Christianity, an exhaustless armory of weapons for those 
who in these. latter days make war against the truth; as more the 
parent of Antichrist than Antichrist himself. 

It is impossible for thoughtful Christians to contemplate without 
anxious forebodings the aspects of the present time. There is a 
passage in the Diary of the poet, Thomas Moore, which in our read- 
ing of it has sometimes suggested unpleasant reflections. Speaking 
of a conversation with the German philosopher and critic, Schlegel, 
he mentions the inquiry of the latter: “If a man conscientiously, 
and without any intentional levity, published a book in England ex- 
pressive of his disbelief in the Scriptures, and giving the reasons of 
his disbelief, how such a book would be received?” ‘ Answered,” 
Moore writes, “that as to the book.I didn’t know, but I knew well 
how the man would be received; and I should not like to be in his 
place.” We are very well aware that many would find in this inci- 
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dent a far different lesson from that which it suggested to us, and 
would rejoice, claiming it as a sign of hopeful progress, that the time 
is past, whether in England or elsewhere, when the avowal of infidel 
opinions, even the most offensive, could seriously imperil a man’s 
reputation. Nor would we wish for any return of those times when 
the best way to master an opponent in matters of faith was assumed 
to be the destruction either of his good name or of his life. But un- 
happily, that which to persons of this way of thinking is a sign of 
enlightened progress is, there is only too much reason to believe, a 
proof rather of, so far, a demoralized public sentiment, a loosening 
and giving way of the very foundations of human belief. Whoever 
reviews the history of the last thirty years from this point of view 
must, if he have really at heart the interests of Christian truth and 
of men’s souls, find the conclusion a melancholy one. Almost the 
leading thinkers of our time, those who influence in their teaching 
the greatest number of minds, are some of them even confessed athe- 
ists, most of them doubters or deniers of revelation. The influence 
is felt even in the pulpit and by the religious press, as well as in 
more private Christian circles. In a word, it seems impossible to 
doubt that the intellectual characteristic of our age is a pervading 
and growing unbelief, tending steadily toward denials more and more 
sweeping and ultimate, and threatening to erase from among the 
things men believe the very existence of God. 

Toward what final issue the movement proceeds it is, of course, 
impossible to judge. They, however, may not be far wrong who see 
in it beginnings at least of that last and worst apostasy of which Paul 
speaks, when the spirit of revolt- and denial, in its most formidable 
embodiment, shall oppose and exalt itself above all that is called God 
and is worshipped; so that as God it shall sit in the very temple of 
God, pretending to be itself God. When there shall be recognized 
no divinity but reason and force, and when the dominant powers 
of the world, intellectual, moral, political, shall be utterly godless 
and impious. 


However, [says one writer], the delicate and tender-hearted may 
shudder at the idea of such a degenerate, atheistical, as it were devilish, 
generation, yet according to the course of things it is probably what we 
have to expect. In humanity good and evil go forward parallel to each 
other. As the culture of the understanding, science, and art increase, 
man attains greater opportunity on the one side for improvement, but on 
the other also for deterioration, Of this last melancholy truth the 
evidences are only too abundant. 

E2 
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One of the most unpleasing in the intellectual signs of the times is 
the appearance of such works as this of Renan, with the reception it 
gains. Even the staid and conservative “Edinburgh Review” lends 
its unqualified endorsement to the theory of Antichrist Renan unfolds, 
and to his general view of the Christian records. Translated into 
German and English the fascinating author gains access to great 
multitudes of cultivated minds, penetrating the whole intellectual 
fibre of each with the poison of his subtle unbelief. The more of 
genius, of taste, of power, of delicate insinuation, of elegant scholar- 
ship and skill in the arts of a captivating style, the more a formidable 
enemy of righteousness does such a man become. His work may 
sustain a relation to the theme he discusses of which he himself never 
dreams, and it may turn out that of just “such” as he is “the 
kingdom,” not “of heaven,” but of Antichrist. 

J. A. Smita. 


Curcaao, Ixu. 























JOHN THE APOSTLE AND HIS WRITINGS. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. EBRARD, HERZOG’S ENCYCLOPZDIA.) 


A® a personality among the disciples of the Lord, and as a writer 

among the New Testament authors, John occupies a position 
peculiarly prominent, isolating him from all the others. The writ- 
ings, too, which bear his name are an object of numerous critically 
complicated attacks down to the latest times. For these reasons 
@ succinct representation of his personality, his life, his works, and 
his literary activity, in case the assured results of scientific investi- 
gation are demanded, may justly be called one of the most difficult 
problems. In order to a successful solution of the problem within 
limits so narrow as are, in the nature of the case, here afforded, the 
representation must needs proceed, not as a critical analysis, but as a 
synthetic criticism, 7. e., setting out with a comprehensive view of 
the apostle and his writings given in the New Testament, and not 
till then proceeding to an encyclopzedic review of the critical ques- 
tions. The personality of the apostle itself, as well as the character 
of his writings, and their insertion in the acknowledged cycle of the 
New Testament literature are, above all, to be treated positively; 
and not till then can there follow a survey of the critical questions 
which have been raised in respect to those writings. 

Among the apostles of the Lord, three were pre-eminent above the 
rest: John, Peter, and Paul. The last did not belong to the twelve; 
among the twelve, Christ had honored with most especial distinction 

(467) 
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(Mark v. 37; Matthew xvii. 1, and parallel; 26, 37, and parallel) 
John, and Peter, and James the son of Zebedee, the brother of John, 
as witnesses of his transfiguration and of his deepest humiliation. 
James, however, soon followed his Master in a martyr’s death 
(Acts xii. 1), and hence is not better known to us. Compared with 
Peter, John is a quiet contemplative nature with a predominating 
receptivity; every word of his beloved Master which gives to his 
heart a disclosure of the mystery foreboded of him, he grasps into 
his inmost soul, holds it fast, and ponders it, sinking himself in bliss- 
ful contemplation of the Son of Man. In whatever Christ says or 
does, he is not on thé alert to seize upon those elements which make 
for action. He does not ask himself at every turn: “ What can I do 
now? What must I do at this point? Shall I at once build booths 
upon the Mount of Transfiguration? Shall I not draw the sword 
upon Malchus?” It is John’s delight, rather, withdrawn from the 
pressure of business affairs, quietly to watch the every movement of 
his Lord; to watch with the mute inquiry: “ Whatdoeshe?” “How 
does he bear himself?” He was lost in the blissful, loving, contem- 
plation of Jesus, as the bride in the contemplation of the bridegroom. 
In the deepest, purest love he sank himself in Jesus (and hence espe- 
cially chosen for the bosom friend, John xiii. 23, e¢ al.); and this 
explains the fact that in the soul and memory of this disciple that 
delicate sense of the being and bearing of Christ was preserved clear 
and undimmed, and that all the discourses of Christ with enemies 
and with friends remained deeply treasured up in his inmost being. 
That altogether unique sublimity and glory of Christ as they are set 
forth in the Gospel of John did not, to be sure, remain hidden from 
the other disciples, but only John was fitted to re-produce them in his 
representation. Every one can see the delicate vapor of an Alpine 
mountain in the red glow of evening, but not every one can paint it. 
John had this quality of a living mirror, inasmuch as he not only 
took up the radiance of his Lord, but could also reflect it back. The 
other apostles and narrators have preserved those doings and sayings 
of Jesus which made at the moment the greatest impression. The 
Sermon on the Mount, delivered before that great multitude of peo- 
ple on the sunny heights of Galilee, was held fast in their memories; 
the unpretending talk with the Samaritan woman, or the contro- 
versies of Jesus in the Temple at Jerusalem may have seemed to them, 
because without any special consequence, also of less importance ; 
only John’s deep insight penetrated them, and discerned the glory 
beaming in such unpretending discourses. And he it was who could 
grasp and reproduce them, because he was of an observant and 
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receptive nature. For this is the talent of the truly observant, not 
only not to overlook the most isolated circumstance, but also to appre- 
hend it in its connection with the whole. But John, moreover, is an 
observer simply, not a poet. The first qualification of the inventive 
poet, the instinct and the art to give rounding to the events narrated 
and to make something finished of everything, is wholly wanting in 
him. Simply and without artistic rounding, often seeming tiresome, 
he gives again faithfully ‘“‘ what he has seen and heard.” (1 John i. 1.) 

Another side of John’s nature is given by comparing him with 
Paul. In subjectivity Paul is more like John than Peter is; but 
that subjectivity is distinct in each, in Paul a dialectic, in John a 
purely contemplative subjectivity. Paul observes psychologically the 
becoming; John, the eternal being. Paul directs his view to the 
appropriation of salvation; John, to the ground of salvation; Paul, 
to conversion; John, to the fullness of the life in Christ. Hence 
Paul is a much more charitable character than the vids Bpovris (Mark 
iii. 17). True John has often been called “the apostle of love,” be- 
cause the word dydzy frequently occurs as an important term in his 
writings. But this dyéx occurs quite as often at least in Paul’s 
writings, and, indeed, with Paul in its relation to faith as the expres- 
sion of the latter, while with John, it is used in contrast to hate and 
malice. Indeed the apostle John has often been considered a senti- 
mental emotionalist, and he has often been represented as a loving 
youth with tender womanly traits of character; but in that repre- 
sentation, his personal character has, perhaps, been taken at its worst. 
On the other hand, too, the passage, Luke ix. 51, ff., could by no 
means warrant his being represented as a man of vehement tempera- 
ment (Liicke I, p. 16). He was much nearer what the French express 
by the words, a est entier, for relativities and mediating modalities 
he had no instinct, no sensorium, no aptitude, and hence he was no 
man for mediation or accommodation. The ground of this, how- 
ever, lay not in a vehemence of natural temperament, but in the 
peculiarity of his mystical, contemplative insight penetrating through 
everything to the last point of opposition. Jrenceus (Haer. 3, 3. cf., 
Euseb. 3, 28; 4, 14) relates, from the mouth of Polycarp, that John 
one day meeting the Gnostic Cerinthus in a bath, instantly left the 
bath, fearing that the building which held such an enemy of the truth 
would fall to the ground. He was, indeed, according to his native 
disposition a man who, whatever he is, is that absolutely; one who 
could only be either wholly Christ or wholly devil. In John grace 
commemorated a silent, lasting, decisive victory over natural de- 
pravity. He had not made his way through opposing forces. From 
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his earliest youth he had been piously brought up; for his mother, 
Salome (Mark xvi. 1; Matt. xx. 20), belonged to that circle of rare 
spirits who, as true Israelites, reposed their trust in the promises of 
the old covenant and looked for the Messiah. Salome was one of the 
women who ministered of her earthly goods to the Lord who had not 
where to lay his head (Luke viii. 3); she, too, did not abandon him 
when he was hanging on the cross (Mark xv. 40), and upon her was 
conferred the distinction of the Lord’s appointing her son, John, to be 
son likewise, and guardian of his own mother, Mary, the bosom friend 
of Salome. Of this mother—perhaps at Bethsaida,’ at least in very 
near neighborhood to that place—John was born, and by her brought 
up in the fear of God and in the hope of the salvation of Israel. The 
family was not poor, for Zebedee kept hired servants for his fishery 
(Mark i. 20), Salome ministered to Jesus (see above), John owned 
ta téa, a dwelling-house (John xix. 17), and (xviii. 15) was person- 
ally known in the house of the high-priest. 

As soon as the Baptist made his appearance, John, with all the 
energy of his receptive nature attached himself to him. From the 
Gospel of John iii. 27-36, we see that that peculiar, vigorous, laconic, 
clear, sententious style, reminding us of the Old Testament prophet- 
language, which characterizes him above all the other New Testament 
writers was formed by the evangelist mainly under the influence of 
the Baptist, that last and mighty prophet. This style was not so 
much appropriated from the Baptist, as built up under his influence 
by the evangelist out of his own kindred, plainly Hebraistic intuition 
opposed to all mediation, and hence, also, to the syntactical construc- 
tions. For that lengthier speech of the Baptist, although, according 
to its contents, genuinely antecedent to Christ and proceeding entirely 
from the point of view of the Baptist (and therefore certainly not 
devised by the evangelist) shows nevertheless the same Hebraistic con- 
struction of the thought which was natural to the Baptist and which is 
also found everywhere with the evangelist. As the Baptist was to 
finally prepare all Israel for Christ, so was he especially designed to pre- 
pare the éxor7icog nadnt7s, to develop those kindred (at the same time 
Johannean) germs which lay in him, to mould him to that pronounced 
personality for that medium which was to be capable of taking up in 
himself all the rays of light that emanated from Christ. The kernel 
of the Baptist’s preaching (John i. 26-36) has been set forth so clearly 
and vigorously by no other disciple. He bore a relation to the Bap- 


1 Chrysostom, et al., without further ceremony, mention Bethsaida as his birth-place; but 
this they probably inferred only from the passages, John i. 44; Luke v. 9, which do not, 
however, furnish absolute proof thereof. 
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tist analogous to that which later he bore to Christ; he grasped the 
deepest side of the Baptist’s preaching, which to others was more 
hidden. The synoptists referred to the preaching of repentance by 
the Baptist, and added thereto only a very brief notice of his also 
pointing to the coming Messiah. The latter side, however, the 
evangelist John grasped as the central point of the Baptist’s work, 
and these prophetic utterances concerning the life and suffering of 
Christ, he has kept and treasured up as no other has done. From 
the Baptist, moreover, he took the underlying principle of his sub- 
sequent system of teaching; the opposition between heaven and earth 
(John iii. 31), life and the wrath of God (vs. 36), and even what is 
said in verse 29 may have resounded in his soul as a prophetic hint 
of his own relation to Christ. 

But with the same resoluteness of purpose, the same absoluteness 
with which he had attached himself to the Baptist, renouncing, in 
accordance with his demand, all fellowship with the ozoréa, he now 
likewise attached himself to Jesus, as soon as the Baptist pointed to 
him (John i. 35 ff.). This resoluteness, this absolutism in the best 
sense, speaks out also in his natural temper, so far as it was not yet 
wholly purified, or was still under the influence of erroneous views. 
When the inhabitants of a Samaritan village refused to give shelter 
to Jesus—his Jesus—he does not indeed rebuke them; that would 
have been the part of prompt resentment or of vehemence of tem- 
perament; no, he goes with his brother to Jesus, and asks—again 
genuinely receptive and submissive; but what he asks is begotten of 
the inner absoluteness with which he conceives of opposition; he 
asks if he shall not make fire come down from heaven. By natural 
disposition and temperament, he is everywhere and always receptive, 
not forward, not active, interfering, aggressive, but waiting, obser- 
vant, receptive, self-sacrificing. But according to the inner quality 
of his character, he is pronounced and decided. He is a self-resigning 
nature, but he resigns himself only to one thing, and to this wholly 
and unconditionally. And because he was so self-resigning a nature, 
therefore he needed this decision of character. Only he is capable 
of taking middle grounds, who is capable of reacting according to 
his temper. 

The same resoluteness, the same inability to endure relativities and 
to hold himself in suspense is shown also in the Johannean apprehen- 
sion of salvation. Paul conceives of this as a becoming; he stops | 
with the conflict of the old and the new man; John views salvation 
simply as the complete victory of light over darkness. Whoever is 
born of God is light and has the life, and sins no longer. Paul in his 
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writings has much to say of sin as infirmity ; John, although he well 
knows this side (1 John i. 8 ff.; ii. 1), yet has more to say of sin as 
malice. John, also, certainly knows that, as with Christ who through 
death overcame death, so in every individual (1 John v. 4) and in the 
body of the church (Rev. ii. 8 ff.; vii. 14; xx. 4, etc.) the victory of 
light over darkness is won only by apparent yielding and submis- 
sion. But he also regards those which in time are still future 
‘victories as already decided from eternity (cf. 1 John iv. 4, “ Ye 
are of God and have overcome the spirit of Antichrist ;” cap. v. 4, 
“our faith is the victory which has overcome the world;” and in 
reference to sanctification, cap. iii. 6 and 9). With John there are 
only two attitudes for the heart: for and against; of a third he knows 
nothing, and the elements of the transition from the one to the other 
he does not entertain.’ 

Such a nature, though sanctified by grace, would never have been 
qualified to win the heathen world for Christ ; never could John have 
done that work which Paul did, in which the latter became to the 
Jews a Jew, and to the Gentiles a Gentile, and with indefatigable 
patience placing himself at the point of view of each church, com- 
batted their existing weaknesses and errors. But no less necessary 
was such a character as that of John, in order to maintain the pu- 
rity of the established churches, and to purify them when corrupted. 
That was his exalted destination; he was as much a messenger of the 
Judge as of the Saviour; for he had, indeed, been called by the Holy 
Spirit, quite as much for the foretelling of the judgment, as for the 
message of redemption; as well for the apocalyptist as for the evan- 
gelist. As during the lifetime of Christ he had been ocupied less 
with the external, the province of practical life, and more with the 
internal, the contemplation of Christ; so, after the ascension of 
Christ he was by this very circumstance led to devote his energies, 
not so much to the conversion of the external world, as to the perfec- 
ting and purifying of the Christian Church. He had to supplement 
the doctrine of the former Apostles, and so to complete the dday) trav 
dxooréiwy, since the keystone of that doctrine was set up by him in the 
speculative theory of the Word’s becoming man, as the mystical mys- 
tery of the wnio mystica. This he did through the communication 
of the expressions of Christ referring thereto, which John alone pre- 
served in such fullness. He had to purify the church of its most 


1 To give a detailed statement of the so-called “Johannean system” is not here in place. 
On this point, comp. Weander, “ Planting and Training of the Christian Church by the Apostles.” 
Vol. II, pp. 670-711, and Frommann on the “ Genuineness and Integrity of the Gospel of John,” 
in the Stud. u, Krit. 1840. 
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grievous primitive corruption, and to hold up judgment over the rising 
Gnosticism, in order that by those means simply, in opposition to the 
Gnostic caricatures of salvation and of the Saviour, he might cause 
to shine forth from himself that image which he had taken up into 
his inner life of the true Son of Man in his judicial view of God; and 
that in his gospel he might plainly set it forth before the eyes of the 
world. He had to pass sentence for all time to come on the abomina- 
tion of the antichristian life; while in the Apocalypse, that prophecy 
of the future conflict of the oxoréa with the light; he was called to set 
forth also an eternal criterion for all manifestations of church life, and 
for all disorder. In short, in relation to Christ he is through and 
through womanly and receptive ; but, filled by Christ, towards all 
that 1s opposed to Christ he is through and through masculine, and 
as a consuming fire. An old hymn well depicts his nature in the 
words, Volat avis sine meta, etc. The consideration of the person- 
ality of John has of itself brought us to his apostolic and special 
literary work. 

His apostolic activity for the three decades following the ascension 
of the Lord was one wholly in accordance with his personal peculi- 
arities, quiet and outwardly unobtrusive. At the crucifixion of 
Christ (33 aer. Dion.) John was the only disciple who did not forsake 
his Lord, but stood fearlessly at the foot of his cross, recognized as 
his friend and disciple. After the resurrection of the Lord, John re- 
mained with the other disciples in Jerusalem; yet he did not here 
assume an externally prominent place among the apostles. Had we 
not the passage, Gal. ii. 9, we should never once have known that 
John stood near to Peter and James in any special, personal author- 
ity in the church. After his work at that period, he withdrew into 
silence, into the background, as it were. He was, doubtless, in accor- 
dance with his apostolic calling, active; he was not idle. But his 
work did not display itself externally, and, unless everything deceives 
us, he was, indeed, engaged more in the building up of churches al- 
ready established, than in the conversion of new churches. How long 
he remained in Jerusalem it is difficult to say. During the Stephanic 
persecution he remained with the other apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 
viii. 1); but wken Paul came to Jerusalem, three years after his 
conversion (Gal. i. 18 f.), in the year 40 aer. Dion., he found there 
only Peter and James the brother of the Lord. Still, it does not 
follow from that, that the other apostles had then left Jerusalem 
finally, and had settled elsewhere. (The circuit of Peter, Acts ix. 32, 
also was only a short one.) In the year 51 (Acts xv), on the other 
hand, the apostles are in Jerusalem as a body; Peter and James 
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appear as the prominent spokesmen. But seven years later, in the 
year 58 (Acts xxi, 18), only James is present with the xpesfurépors 
in Jerusalem. In the interval between 51 and 58 appears to fall the 
dispersion or removal of the remaining apostles from Jerusalem. An 
old tradition (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 6,5), states that John 
left Jerusalem twelve years after the death of Christ (therefore, al- 
ready 45 aer. Dion), But in any case, he did not then go at once 
to Ephesus, where tradition unanimously places him at the end of 
his life. Definite traditions concerning his residence during the in- 
terval are wholly wanting. For, though a later tradition represents 
him as going to the Parthians, this notion owes its origin to a wholly 
unwarranted gloss (‘pds Ildp8ove") in the inscription of the First 
Epistle of John. Equally groundless is the conjecture, advanced by 
Jerome, that John preached in India. The greatest internal proba- 
bility still belongs to the opinion that John, at the time of the first 
mission-‘ourney of the Apostle Paul (45 aer. Dion.), may have gone 
to the second centre of Christianity, to Antioch, in order to fill up 
the gap caused by the absence-of Paul. Barnabas had already (Acts 
xi. 22) been sent as a delegate to that place (43 aer. Dion.) ; in the year 
44 (vs. 27), prophets came from Jerusalem to Antioch ; according to 
Galatians ii. 11, Peter would also be found at Antioch (in the year 
54?) ; so much, therefore, at least, it is seen, did the church at Jerusa- 
lem deem it duty to give special care to the church at Antioch, and 
to provide the same with competent men. Certain it is, however, 
that later, much later, to be sure, John became the successor of Paul 
at Ephesus. This certainly did not take place till about the time of 
the death of the Apostle Paul (64 aer. Dion.), or later ; for neither 
in the farewell of the Apostle at Miletus (Acts xx, anno 58), nor 
during the composition of the Epistle to the Ephesians, does there 
appear any trace of the presence of John at Ephesus. But that from 
Ephesus, as a centre, he exercised supervision over the churches of 
Asia Minor (cf. Rev. i. 11; cap. 2,3), the tradition of the church 
fathers unanimously asserts, and it was deemed necessary to question 
this only because it is contrary to the alleged opposition between 
Paul and the Twelve. Polycrates, a bishop of Ephesus in the second 
century, from an esteemed Christian family, to which seven earlier 
bishops of Ephesus had belonged (Euseb. 5, 24), in his letter to Vic- 
tor of Rome (ibid), says of John: odrog & ’Evéow xexoiunra, Lrenseus 
(Haer. 3, 3,4,in Eus. 4, 14, cf. Hus. 3,23) says: dada xad 4 ev ’Evépw 
exxdnota, 6rd Maddov pév teBepedtwpévy, ‘Iwdvvov 02 napapetvavtos abtoto péyot 
tod Tpaiavod ypdvwy, pdptus adn dy¢ éort tis dnoctélwy xapaddcews, (Trajan, 
aswe know, reigned 98-117.) Likewise Irenzeus (2, 22, 5 ; Grabe,162) says 
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that John lived and worked with a circle of disciples péype tH» Tpatavod 
zpévwy in “Aota (that is, proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus was the 
capital city). Irenzeus is here, however, so much the safer witness, 
since one of those disciples of John, the well-known martyr, Polycarp, 
had been his own teacher and spiritual father (Iren. 3,3; Euseb. 5, 
20, 24; where zai¢ ér: dy, as we know, is to be understood, not “as 
child,” but “as puer, as boy, youth.”) Ignatius of Antioch, also, 
and Papias, were among these personal disciples of the aged John 
(Eus. 3, 22; Iren. in Eus. 3, 39). Jerome (Vir. Ill. 9), places the 
death of John sixty-eight years after the death of Christ, and hence, 
in the year 101 aer. Dion.; Eusebius, in essential agreement, in the 
the year 100 aer. Dion. (Polycarp, who at his death, anno 170, 
had been a Christian “already eighty years”—Eus. 4, 15—had, 
therefore enjoyed the apostolic instruction for ten years, 90-100.) 
Tradition is further unanimous, that John was, for a long time, 
banished by a Roman rtipavs to the island of Patmos. Clement of 
Alexandria (quis div salv., cp. 42) relates the beautiful narrative of 
John’s leading back the youth who had fallen among robbers as a 
pd80¢ ob pd8o¢ (a story preserved orally only, but true), and fixes the 
time as : érecd) tod tupdyvou teleuticavtos axd tis Mdtpov tis vijcou petHAvev 
eis tiv "Egeoov, He speaks of the exile to Patmos as an event known 
to his readers, and to all the world (he cannot, therefore, as Credner 
asserts, have first conjectured from Rev. i. 9, that John must have 
been banished to Patmos, so much the less, since Rev. i says not a 
word about any such banishment). Likewise Origen (on Matt. iii, 
p. 720): 6 82 ‘Pwpatwy Bacrreds dg 4 napddoars dtddoxer (he, in turn, ap- 
peals to the prevailing tradition, not to a conjecture) xanedtxace tév 
"Iwdvyyy paptupodvta dca toutis adnBetas Aéyov, ete Idtpov tiv vgoov. Fol- 
lowing this, he then cites in addition, the passage, Rev.i.9. Tertullian 
(praescr. haer, cp. 36), pronounces happy the Roman Church where 
Paul was beheaded, and from where John, after being plunged into 
seething oil, but preserved from harm by a miracle (cf. Acts xiv. 20; 
xxviii. 5; Mark xvi. 18), was banished to Patmos. Irenzus (in Eus, 3, 
18), states with confidence, that wader Domitian John was banished to 
Patmos. Even contemporary heathen writers (according to Kus. J. ¢.) 
have not failed to mention, tdv re dewypdv xad ta &v adtG paptipta—ol ye xar 
tov xatpov én’ dxptBéc éxeonuyvayto, Viz., the fifteenth year of Domitian (95- 
° 96 aer. Dion). His return to Ephesus may fall in the year following, 
upon the accession of Nerva. Jerome (Vir. Jil.9) makes the year of 
John’s banishment the fourteenth year of Domitian (94-95), so that 
the banishment, therefore, is to be put in the year 95 aer. Dion. 
Only the Syriac version of the Apocalypse (that found by Pakoke, 
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similar to the Philoxenic version, coming down from the Sixth Cen- 
tury), mentions, by mistake, Nero instead of Domitian.’ The passage, 
Rev. i. 9, can serve only as a confirmation of that account. These 
notices, in all only meagre, to be sure, concerning the Apostle John’s 
sphere of external labor, throw, however, a welcome light upon his 
activity, especially his literary actwity. This work divides itself into 
two principal parts; on the one hand is the Gospel, with the closely 
kindred First Epistle; and, on the other hand, the Revelation. 
First of all we fix our attention upon the Gospel, together with the 
First Epistle. 

His Gospel is distinguished at the first glance from the others, as 
well by the chronological order as by the choice of the subject-matter. 
In regard to the latter, indeed, as is known, John is quite singular ; 
and in only a few sections (i. 21-27; vi. 5-21; xii. 1-15, and the mo- 
mentous events of the passion-history) does he coincide with the 
synoptists. By the omission of the accounts of the childhood, he is 
distinguished from Matthew and Luke. The accounts of the feast- 
journeys are peculiar to him in contrast with all the synoptists. That 
in reference to the subject-matter, therefore, he has supplemented 
the synoptists, is a simple fact, and the question whether he designed 
to supplement them (comp. Lwuthardt, Gospel of John, I, p. 208 ff.) 
is altogether idle, since it is equivalent to the question whether what 
he wrote, and the way he wrote, was wnconscious, or clearly con- 
scious to him—a question of whose answer there can scarcely be room 
for doubt.2 But yet in another, deeper, inward sense, does he sustain 
&¢eupplementary relation to the synoptists. It has already been re- 
marked above, that in accordance with his individual endowments 
and personal peculiarity, he has taken up and preserved a unique 
side of the character and teaching of Jesus, viz.: First, Those ex- 
pressions of the Lord concerning his eternal relation with the Father, 
and his eternal—before time and beyond time—oneness of being with 
the Father (John iii. 13, 17 ff; v. 17 ff.; vi. 33,51; vii. 16, 28 ff.; 
viii. 58 e¢ al.). This side of the teaching of Christ, in contrast with 
what the Lord spoke concerning his historical work upon earth, and 
his historical relation to man, may quite rightly and properly be 
designated * the speculative side, for the comprehension of which phi- 

1 Later scholars also—contrary to Ireneus, and quite unwarrantably—have made the con- 
jecture that John was banished to the Island of Patmos under Nero. By means of this con- 
jecture, the false explanation of the five kings, Apoc. xvii. 10, as referring to the first five 
Roman Cesars, might be possible. 

2 This point only can reasonably come in question, whether this design to supplement was the 
ultimate and controlling purpose of his writing, or whether it was one resulting from an 


otherwise higher and ultimate aim, or combining with that a secondary purpose and motive. 
8 Against Luthardt, p. 227. 
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losophical aptitude and philosophical culture (the word is taken in its 
broadest sense) were required. But he has also taken up and pre- 
served, secondly, those utterances of the Lord concerning the mys- 
tical relation of the oneness of life, and of the communion of life, into 
which, through the Holy Spirit, he would enter with his own (John 
iii. 8 ; cap. vi; cap. xiv. 16 ff.; xv. 1 ff.; xvii. 21-23). The question 
now arises, was the individuality and personal peculiarity of the 
apostle the only factor which induced him to supplement, in this re- 
presentation of his, the representation of Christ and his teachings given 
by the synoptists (not, be it observed, that he thereby invented a new 
unhistoric Christ, but that he brought, for the setting forth of the 
actual historic Christ, a side which he alone had grasped in its depth 
and fullness) ; or, was there co-operating with that, as a second factor 
also, a need of the church, which, just at that period when John wrote, 
was objectively present ? 

He who would contradict the latter, would deny that God’s provi- 
dential wisdom gave John a peculiar and independent vocation in 
the collective work of the apostles in the establishment of the church. 
The vocation of Peter and Matthew was to establish the church 
among the people Israel, and to bear witness of Jesus as the Fulfiller 
of prophecies ; this same Peter and Mark had the vocation to first 
carry the message of Christ, the Son of God, beyond the borders of 
Israel to the Gentiles; the vocation of Paul and Luke was to adjust 
the relation between the Christianity of the Jew and the Christianity 
of the Gentile, and to oppose an error which discredited the latter, 
and perverted Christianity in general, the error of Judaistic legalism 
(as much as to say that Israel was not for Christ’s sake, and Christ 
for the sake of all men, but Christ for Israel’s sake, and for Israel 
alone, and as much as to say that one must, therefore, in the first 
line, through circumcision and law, belong to Israel, in order, in the 
second line, to have part in Christ). Could John alone have 
been without a similar special vocation ? 

For the rise of a new doctrine of Christ neither motive nor occasion 
had been given, but only for a manifold attestation of the one veritable, 
recognized fact of Christ. But the circle of Christ’s disciples had their 
history, and, so far as the apostolic church had a history, there grew 
up also to the apostles in conformity therewith new conceptions (Lu- 
thardt, as above, p. 218 ff.), or, more correctly, there grew up 
to them the discernment of what sides of the one history, the one 
conception of salvation, must be emphasized in opposition to the pre- 
vailing errors ; and so there grew up in John the consciousness that 
the hour was now come when that peculiar treasure, which, till then, 
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he had kept within himself, must be allowed to bring forth fruit for 
the safety of the church of his time, and as a typal foundation for 
all times. 

The Christian church, since the death of the apostle Paul, and es- 
pecially since the destruction of Jerusalem, had entered upon a new 
stage. That time when the twelve lived in the midst of Israel, and 
according to Israelitish customs, and as members of the temporal cov- 
enant people, believed in the Messiah, and testified before all the 
identity of Jesus with the promised Messiah (a time of which the 
Gospel of Matthew stands as the literary monument), had now long 
since and forever passed away. Israel, as a people, had rejected that 
testimony ; the church of the Lord had withdrawn from Israel, from 
Jerusalem ; concerning Israel, the sentence was fulfilled ; from being 
a nation it had become an exiled dispersion. Christianity had to do 
henceforward, not with the people Israel, but with the pagan state of 
Rome, and with individual Jews only, so far as these, perchance, in 
malicious rage denounced the Christians before the Romans. Past, 
moreover, was also that period of -Paul’s labor when, in the midst 
of Christian churches themselves must be opposed the error 
and practice of those zapetoraxtor pevdddedgo: (Gal. ii. 4) who repre- 
sented Christ and his salvation as a monopoly for Israel, and circum- 
cision and keeping of the law as the condition of participation in the 
Messianic salvation, and so taught the founding again of trust upon 
works. Against these, Luke the inquirer (Luke i. 3) had combined 
in his gospel all those events and discourses of Christ which showed 
that not merely Israel, and not the whole of Israel, had a share in his 
salvation. The destruction of Jerusalem (comp. especially Luke xxi. 
24) had set the seal to his testimony. 

Nevertheless, there was also even yet in the midst of the Christian 
church a circle of Jewish-Christian churches, which so little under- 
stood the judicial act of the Lord concerning Jerusalem, that they 
believed that they must still, with tenacious obstinacy, ever hold fast to 
the potsherds of the shattered Jewish nationality, to the use of Semi- 
tic (Aramaic) language, and to the Jewish customs. These churches 
through this, their godless traditionalism, under the name of Waza- 
reans, dropped off from the remaining body of the church, fell into 
spiritual decay, and, in the last stage of their decline asserted them- 
selves as Ebionites. That they saw in Christ merely a second law- 
giver, is manifest from their legal standpoint; that to them he was 
altogether shrivelled into a man is doubly conceivable, from the fact 
that they used only Matthew (the Aramaic) in which the utterances 
of Christ concerning his divinity are held back. That this tendency had 
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in John’s time already so far developed itself is quite as incapable ot 
proof as that John, living in Ephesus, had especially to contend with 
them, and hence we are by no means to expect to find a polemic (the 
word polemic used in its ordinary sense) against Ebionitism in the 
Gospel of John.’ But possibly that falling off of the Nazaraic 
churches from the living body of the collective church (a circumstance 
which cannot have been unknown to the apostle) might immediately 
reveal to his prophetic vision (for such indeed he had according to his 
endowment), to what spiritual perils that self-restriction and self- 
decay must necessarily lead. And so he might see in those phenom- 
ena, to be sure, a call of alarm which told him that it was now time 
to step forth with that testimony (attested by the words and acts of 
Christ) of the eternal, divine sonship of Christ, in order, as the centre 
of this testimony, to put forth, once for all, against all Ebionite 
and and all shades of Ebionite? departures from the truth, for all 
time to come, a work complete for all time. Z'his one root of all 
heresy, in its first faint beginnings, had made its appearance, and 
doubtless this alone might possibly move him to step forth against it 
in his Gospel. 

At the same time with that, however, there appeared a second root 
of heresy—Gnosticism. A speculation, pagan in principle, took pos- 
session of Christian forms of doctrine, without holding by the Chris- 
tian faith. It longed, not for reconciliation with God and sanctification, 
but only for “ yvdere,” that is, the unveiling of those ultimate myste- 
ries which present themselves to the mind. For this purpose, 
employing Christian forms of teaching rich in elements of anticipation, 
it distorted and perverted them, but became so much the more 
dangerous since it presented the appearance of an extraordinarily 
deep comprehension of Christianity, and, at the same time, made a 
false show of satisfying a need actually existing in Christianity, and 
given with it, viz., the longing after ydors in the good sense. The 


1 Jerome, Epiphanius, and later, Hugo Grotius, believed that such a polemic was to be 
found in the Gospel of John. 

2 The opinion that through the existence of churches of John’s disciples also, John received 
an intimation of Ebionitic error (Hug., Intro. II, 3 52) is not so far out of the way as 
Luthardt (p. 222) makes it. Liicke (Comm. p. 223) says rightly : ‘“‘ The somewhat clearly 
emphasized passages, i. 8, 20, seem to favor the latter opinion” that they are dictated by op- 
position to definite errors. Suppose that it stood anywhere written: “Christ was not the 
Father, but the Son of the Father,” who then could well say that it was only meant to 
bring forward the significance and exaltation of Christ; who would pretend to mistake the 
clear negation of a patripassian error? Add to this, moreover, that this particular place, 
Ephesus (Acts xviii. 24, ff.; xix. 1, ff.) appears as the seat of a company of John’s disciples, 
and even if no proof is produced that this company held out for ten years longer, and so far 
degenerated as to the conscious denial of the divinity of Christ, nevertheless, there is pro- 
duced still less counter-proof. 
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first considerable errorist of this class was Cerinthus. He taught 
(Iren. haer. 1, 26 sq., cf. Eus. 3, 28) that the world was not pro- 
duced by the supreme God, but by a power standing far apart from 
God; Jesus was a son of Joseph and Mary; with him had been 
united and bound up in his baptism the won Christ, and this guided 
him to teach men to know the Highest, the hitherto, to them, un- 
known God ; before his passion the Christ again left him; it was the 
mere man Jesus who sufferd. A kindred, yet older heretical ten- 
dency (according to Iren. 3, 11), was that of the “ Nicolaitans ” 
(Rev. ii. 15), concerning which, however, Irenzeus seems to know no- 
thing, further than the passage Rev. ii, to have been said. Now at 
the time of Irenzeus (as follows from the words etow 6d: dxnxootes, 3, 3), 
the men still lived who had received from the mouth of Polycarp, the 
disciple of John, that account of the apostle’s meeting with Cerinthus 
in the bath. This, therefore, unless we quite hypercritically throw 
overboard also the most credible tradition, stands as historie that 
John had to contend with the Cerinthian Gnosis, and just this form 
of Gnosticism included Ebionitice as well as Docetic elements, viz., an 
an Ebionitic man, Jesus, by the side of a Docetic zon, Christ. No 
reasonable man will be able to deny that there could not have been 
given a more striking and more triumphant opposition to this Gnostic 
heresy than that contained in the declarations of the Lord himself 
conceruing his pre-existence and eternal godhead, handed down to 
us by John, as well as in John’s testimony that the Father made all 
things by the Word. (Only compare attentively with that teaching 
of Cerinthus, the passages, John i. 3,14; xiii. 23, ff.; xvii. 1, 2, 16, 
19; xviii. 6, 11, 37!) Since it is notorious that John had to contend 
with the heresy of Cerinthus, and that he has set forth the identity 
of Jesus and the Son of God and the incarnation of Christ (1 John 
iv. 2,3; v. 5) as the corner-stone of Christian doctrine, and as the 
mark of distinction between Christianity and anti-christianity ; and 
since one will hardly contend that John has written down all those 
declarations of Christ without being conscious of what power they con- 
tained for opposing the Cerinthian gnosis, then the only thing that 
remains is to grant that John has written those declarations con- 
sciously. But in addition to that, he wrote them with a purpose 
also; for he who knows what effect his action produces, and then 
performs that action, wills or aims at just that effect. Thus it was, 
therefore, certainly and chiefly the appearance of the Cerinthian 
gnosis which apprised the apostle that now the time was come openly 
to set forth that peculiar treasure of recollections from the life of 
Jesus in opposition to the germinating falsehood, in order by his tes- 
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timony to accomplish its overthrow. Or, in other words, the time 
was now come when he must make operative his peculiar endowment 
for a peculiar calling and work, not merely for the momentary safety 
of the church, but for the insertion of the last keystone of apostolie 
labor, in order to the completing of the divine norma ecredendorum 
for all future ages of the Christian church. 

It was not, therefore, from a disparate mass of incoherent designs, 
when John came forward with his gospel as a testimony against the 
Ebionite error as well as against the Gnostic root of all heresy, and at 
the same time filled out externally and internally the work of the 
synoptists. It was rather a single and simple motive which moved 
John to write down his gospel (that is to say, upon the conciousness 
that he even then bore in himself all that was necessary for the over- 
coming of the root of all heresy, there followed the judgment that 
now it was necessary to step forth with that fullness), and it was @ 
single medium by which those various needs, as they discovered 
themselves at that- time, were spontaneously and conjointly met. 
The self-styled striving after the gnosis once awakened, even from a 
weak side, could not be ignored nor flatly repudiated, but must be 
satisfied, though satisfied in the right way; it must be shown that 
the true yvaors is rooted, not in the empty passion for knowledge and 
philosophical subtlety, apart from faith, but rather precisely in faith, 
and that the real depths of blissful knowledge and of blissful insight 
into the deepest secrets are revealed to the childlike faith (and hence 
John so often emphasizes faith and desires to conduct his readers “to 
the faith that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” John xx. 31). The 
material which John used for this purpose was not such that he had 
then for the first time to gather it together arbitrarily; he himself, 
according to his original endowment, had been already so prepared 
for this that even in the life-time of Jesus on earth, that became fixed 
in him which served as a witness against the root of heresy. For 
the very reason that John in his personality, supplemented the other 
disciples, therefore has his writing quite spontaneously supplemented 
the writings of the synoptists. This is especially the case internally. 
Against the dogmas of the false speculation which tore asunder Jesus 
and the Christ, he had to oppose those declarations and discourses of 
Christ concerning his eternal oneness with the Father and concerning 
his pre-existence with the Father, and concerning his glorifying of 
the Father in his sufferings, the giving of the bread of heaven in his 
death. Against the lifeless striving after the gnosis without sancti- 
fication he had to oppose (John vi. 15, et al.) the discourses of the 
Lord concerning the mystical life of the Head in the numbers. That 
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by this means the synoptists were supplemented externally also was 
secured by the fact that the majority of these discourses were spoken 
at the time of the feast-journeys to Jerusalem. And so, finally, it lay 
near enough to his purpose so to arrange what he wrote that, while 
aiming at a supplementary work, the subordinate end of a chrono- 
logical representation was also secured. The most decisive proof of 
this pragmatic (in the good sense) and systematic character of the 
gospel (which, though single in aim, admitted manifold aspects) is 
contained, as was said, in the words of John xx. 31 where the evan- 
gelist openly states his design, viz., not (as Luthardt asserts) “that ye 
might believe,” but “ that ye might believe that Jesus 1s the Christ, the 
Son of God,” which is the clearest, sharpest antithesis to Cerinthus 
that can ever be conceived. 

But a further authentic proof of this also is contained in the First 
Epistle of John. The prevailing affinity of this Epistle with the Gos- 
pel in language, style, tone, conceptions and phrases is universally 
acknowledged.' But to this is to be added the further remarkable 
phenomenon that John in his first epistle, viz., ii, 12-14, in a six-fold 
repetition speaks of the end for which he writes and has written—he 
has then before written something substantial! For cap. i. 1 ff. is 
simply a declaration that what he heard, what he beheld with his 
eyes, what he handled with his hands concerning the Adyos tis Cwijs 
he is about to announce and to write in his Epistle, that the joy of his 
readers may be full. But for an actual declaration of that which he 
had beheld and handled, one looks to the Epistlein vain. In verse 5 
he thereupon states as the content of his éxayyedta this—“ that God is 
light,” and to that joins certain practical conclusions. Then he be- 
gins immediately in the second chapter that reiterated explanation of 
the end for which he writes and has written. Almost involuntarily 
one finds himself forced to the opinion that this “ writing and having 
written” of which he speaks in his Epistle as of an objective thing 
standing before his eyes is not the epistle itself, but an independent 
writing standing in close connection with it, 2. e., in other words, that 
the Epistle was a companion writing to the Gospel. For in the latter 
he has actually announced what he had seen and looked upon with his 
eyes and handled with his hands; announced all that was to be 
announced of that word which was no word of lifeless theory and 
speculation, but the revealed word of the God of life and light to sin- 
ful humanity, and, therefore, a word of life imparting and wakening 
life, and itself a living, personal Word. That this view maintained 


1 Compare Credner’s Introduction, p. 223 ff, and my Criticism of the Evangelical History. 
Second edition, p. 836 f. 
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by Hug (vol. II, p. 251), Lange and myself is not shown to be ab- 
solutely binding may be granted, but a counter-proof is still further 
from being tenable. The whole Epistle becomes living and intelligible 
only on the supposition that it was a companion writing te the Gospel. 
But now, whether it could have been a companion writing to the 
Gospel (which according to Theophylact and all Muskov. codd was 
written at Patmos, according to many scholia, sixty-two years after 
the death of Christ, hence, 95 er. Dion., which again ‘points to Pat- 
mos, according to the anonymous author of the synopsis annexed to 
Athanasius, as also Dorotheus of Tyre, in Patmos, and published by 
Gaius at Ephesus, with which, then, the acccunt of Irenzus 3, 1; 
Kuseb. 5, 8: Jwdwys ewxe 1d tvayyéhtov, dv "Egéow tis ’Actaz dtatpiBwv 
well agrees) or whether the Epistle may have stood in no very 
close connection with the Gospel, so much at least follows with 
certainty from 1 John iv. 2 f., that the apostle had to contend 
with such as denied that Jesus was the Christ, and that in order 
to lead to the belief that Jesus was the Christ, he wrote his Gospel 
(John xx. 31), 

As the Gospel of John, together with the First Epistle, forms one 
principal part of the literary bequest of the apostle, so the Apocalypse 
stands as the other principal part. This is related to the Gospel of 
John precisely as the Acts of the Apostles is related to the Gospel 
of Luke.’ 

Thus positively and thetically considered, the life, labors and liter- 
ary activity of the apostle John are seen to be one, a unity complete 
in itself, organic and harmonious. 

In this congruence and harmony there lies proof in evidence of the 
genuineness of the three hitherto acknowledged writings of John 
which is stronger and more convincing than the demonstrations of 
analytical criticism ever can be. But an external proof of the age 
and genuineness of these writings is so far from wanting, that no book 
of all antiquity is so unmistakably avouched as these three writings. 
What relates specifically to the Apocalypse will constitute the remarks 
in the article in this book devoted to that subject. 

The testimonies for the genuineness of the Gospel and the First 
Epistle are decisive. Since the author speaks of himself (i. 14, cf. 
1 Johni. 1) as an eye-witness of the life of Jesus, there remains in 
this case only the alternative between genuineness and conscious, in- 
tentional deception. Moreover, the author everywhere intentionally 
avoids the mention of the sons of Zebedee (i. 35-42 ; xiii. 23; xviii. 
15; xix. 26; xx. 2). He constantly designates himself as “ the dis- 


1The Apocalypse of John is to be treated in a special article, “ Revelation of John.” 
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ciple whom the Lord loved” (for that he means by that one of the 
three chosen ‘disciples is evident from John xiii, 23; xix. 26; that 
he does not mean Peter, but one of the sons of Zebedee, from 
John xx. 2; that that one son of Zebedee who wrote the Gospel 
could not be James is evident from Acts xii. 2). While he always 
carefully distinguishes between the two Judases (xii. 4; xiii. 26; 
xiv. 22), and always gives Thomas his surname (xi. 16; xx. 24; 
xxi. 2), on the contrary he always calls John the Baptist simply 
"Iwdvys. All this plainly declares (Credner, p. 210) that the apostle 
John himself was the writer. 

In addition to this indirect declaration of the Gospel, there is a 
strong, unbroken chain of external witnesses. (Compare my Criti- 
cism of the Evangelical History, § 139.) Even at the time when it 
had not yet become the custom to cite New Testament writings by 
giving their titles and their authors, we find a number of unmistaka- 
ble reminiscences and accords of feeling with John. When Jgrfatius 
(Philad. 7) says quite abruptly of the “Spirit of God”: oldev yap nddev 
%pyetat xa rod brdyet, this has but one explanation as a reference to 
John iii. 8, which speaks of the wind as an image of the Holy Ghost. 
In an equally abrupt manner, with an equally clear reference to the 
images and expressions of the Gospel of John which he presupposes 
as known to and current among his readers, he elsewhere (Philad. 9; 
Rom. vii) calls Christ “the door of the Father,” “the bread from 
heaven.” Polycarp (Phil. 7) cites accurately and literally the passage 
1 John iv. 2 f. Justin Martyr is quite permeated with Johannean 
ideas, conceptions and intuitions; he designates Christ as the ¢a» 
Sdwp, as the Adyos tod Beod, as the povoyevis, he speaks of the capxo- 
romSivat, of the being born again (comp. Otto, de Justini Martyrs 
seriptis et doctrina, Jena, 1841), and refers back now and then to 
single definite passages of the Gospel (viz., to John xiv. 2, 3). Mar- 
cion’s polemic against the Gospel of John (Zert. adv. Mare. 6, 3) 
proves that at that time the Gospel was recognized as genuine and 
canonical by the Catholics. Valentine did not venture to call its 
genuineness in question, but by an allegorical interpretation sought 
to explain his Gnostic system out of the Gospel of John (Tert. de 
prescr. haer. 3,8; Iren. 3,11, 7), and his disciple Heracleon with 
this intention, wrote a commentary on the Gospel of which Origen has . 
preserved for us voluminous fragments (see Jren. opp. ed. Massuet, 
Paris, 1710, tom. 1, pag. 362-376). Theodotus cites the passages 
John i. 9; vi. 51; viii. 56, etc.; Ptolemeus (ad Floram), the 
passage, John i. 3,. That the Montanists regarded the Gospel of 
John as apostolic writing follows from the fact that Zutian not only 
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cites verbally the passages John i. 3 and 5, but also wrought the 
four Gospels, received by the Church, into a Gospel harmony 
(diatessaron, Huseb. 4, 29; Epiph. her. 46) which (according to 
the testimony of Barsalibus, who had the same before him in a 
Syriac translation) began with the passage i. 1 ff. Zheophilus, 
of Antioch (about 169), likewise wrote a Commentary on the 
four canonical Gospels, which Jerome himself (cp. 53, Vir. Jill. 25) 
had read. 

Celsus, the pagan, also knew of four Gospels, and (II, 59) mentions 
the showing of the nail-prints upon Jesus, which is related only 
by John. 

Theophilus cites (ad. Autol. 2, 22) the Gospel of John moreover 
even then with the mention of the name. In addition to him, there 
is Ireneus (3, 1) who testifies the genuineness of the Gospel not only 
from the tradition of Polycarp, but also by citing the same by 
whole pages. 

To this there are now added yet three other proofs. First, the 
testimony of Hipolytus in the book zept zacdv aipécewy' found on Mt. 
Athos, edited by Miller, critically examined by Bunsen, and, by the 
latter, by Gieseler, etc., acknowledged as the work of Hipolytus. 
Second, the celebrated fragment of Apolinarius, wherein he says in 
opposition to the Quartodecimans: xa? Aéyouvew, bre tH 18 td zpdBatov 
peta thy padntay Egayey 6 xbptos, tH O08 peyddyn juépa tOv Gvpwv abrd¢ 
Exadev, xal dtyyodvtat Mardatov obtw héyew w¢ vevojxacw' Bev doipgwvde te 
véuw % vofxots abt@y, xa otactdfew doxet xar’ adrod¢e ta edbayyékta, The 
Gospels which seem to contradict each other can only be the synoptists 
on the one hand and John on the other, a proof that in the latter 
half of the second century the Gospel of John had been circulated in 
the whole Christian church, and accepted as a genuine and canonical 
writing. Third, and last, Papias (Euseb. 3, 39) even in his day 
recognized and cited the First Epistle of John, which is undoubtedly 
of the same origin as the Gospel (xéypyrat 2 6 abrds waprupias dnd tis 
mpotépas *Iwdvwov éxtatodjs). The body of these facts which are to be 
estimated, not merely in their separateness and quantity, but also in 
their totality, can by no means be explained upon the supposition that 
the Gospel of John was written after the death of John, in the second 
century by an impostor. Wo later than fifty or sixty years after the 
death of the apostle we find this gospel as an acknowledged, sacred, 
highly-prized common possession of the widely extended Christian 
world. And no one maintains with greater energy the sacredness 


1 Especially Book V and VI, with which Book X, cap. 32, ff., is to be compared. 
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and apostolic authority of the Johannean writings than the circle 
which had been formed about the apostle and under the effects of his 
influence in which the names of Polycarp and Irenzus are prominent. 
Only very lately and timidly, therefore has the corrosive criticism of 
rationalistic times ventured to turn against the Johannean writings. 
In regard to this subject in general the strange phenomenon is 
presented to us that in the earlier periods doubt was generally 
directed far more against the Apocalypse than against the Gospel,’ 
while the Tibingen school, turning from the Apocalypse which 
they recognized as genuine, directed their assaults against the 
Gospel. Both proceeded on the assumption that the Apocalypse 
in language was so fundamentally distinct from the Gospel (and 
First Epistle) that both could not possibly have come from the 
same author. 

Nevertheless as the spirit of the. author is the same in both writ- 
ings, as among all the New Testament authors John alone had that 
inner capacity to receive such a revelation, as this revelation is closely 
akin in its inmost essence to the Gospel and the First Epistle which 
has already been positively shown above, so the expression of Poly- 
crates concerning the zéradov points, not as Liicke says, to the Pres- 
byter John, but simply shows the identity of the apostle and the apoca- 
lyptist. But as to the divesity of language (remarked even by Dion. 
Alex.), I have, in opposition to Hitzig, who would ascribe the Apoca- 
lypse to the evangelist John Mark,’ advanced the proof* that the 
majority of those more striking Hebraisms which are common to the 
Apocalypse and the Gospel of Mark, are also found in the Gospel of 
John. Furthermore, I shall show that the comparatively small 
number that remain, which are not found in the Gospel of John, finds 
its explanation in the consideration that in the Apocalypse the 
author wrote wholly in the spirit and manner of the Old Testament 
prophet-language, and therefore Hebraized more than had been his 
habit in ordinary life. On the other hand, in the Gospel and First 
Epistle, he has manifestly taken pains to write for his Ephesian 
readers in as good Greek as he could possibly command (hence in the 
Apocalypse he begins to lay aside good Greek constructions, but there- 
upon involuntarily falls quite out of them); so that it may be said 
that in the Apocalypse he has written with more, and in the Gospel 


1 De Wette, Credner, Liicke, and Ewald, maintained that the Apocalypse could not have 
come from the author of the Gospel; Bleek and Credner ascribe it to the Presbyter John. 

2 Hitzig on John Mark, and his Writings. 1843. 

3 Ebrard, The Gospel of John and the Latest Hypothesis concerning its Origin. Zurich. 
1845, pp. 141-187. Criticism of the Evang. Hist., 2d edn., pp. 867-870. 
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with less Hebraism, than he was in the habit of using in the language 
of ordinary life. Moreover, the Gospel also in still other peculiarities 
of style, phrase, and conception, coincides with the Apocalypse, and, 
on the other hand, differs from Mark. That the Apocalypse repre- 
sents definite persons (as Christ and, on the other hand, Satan) by 
symbols has its natural and sufficient ground in the fact that it is in 
its visions they are spoken of, and hence they indicate no diversity 
of authorship. That the (falsely so-called) “system” of the Apoca- 
lypse contradicts that of the gospel in no point I have likewise proved. 
(Crit. of the Ev. Hist., p. 861 ff.) 

If this preliminary question, 2. e., more definitely, the full and un- 
conditional possibility of the identity of the evangelist with the 
apocalyptist be securely established, then the powerful historical 
testimonies for the genuineness of both writings are of so much more 
service as a mutual support. But even without this the testimonies 
for the Gospel alone are sufficient to establish its age and genuineness, 
and, in fact, it has thus far come forth victorious from all critical cou- 
tests. The assults of Hvanson (Dissonance of the Four generally 
received Evangelists, 1792), Hckerman (Theological Contributions, 
1795), Schmidt (Bible for Criticism and Exegesis, II, 1), were victor- 
iously repelled by Priestley (Letters to a Young Man), Simpson (An 
Essay on the Anthenticity, etc., 1793), Storr and Siisskind. The 
more ordinary assult of the frivolous Vogel (The Evangelist John 
before the latest Tribunal, 1801) was successfully refuted by Siisskind 
and Schlecker ; the assaults of Horst, Clubius and Ballenstedt by 
Siisskind, Noldecke, Wegscheider, Eichhorn, etc. Bretschneider, upon 
the rejoinders of Stein, Ustert, Hemsen, Crome, and Rettberg even 
(in Tzschirner’s “ Preacher's Magazine,” II, 2, p. 154 f.), withdrew 
his doubts (Probabilia de ev. et epist. Johannis apotoli indele et 
origine, Lips. 1820). Then, after Weisseand Schweizer in later times 
had made their assaults upon the integrity merely, instead of the 
anthenticity, of the Gospel of John, Littzelberger (The Church Tradi- 
tion concerning the Apostle John and his Writings, Leipzig, 1840) 
and Schwegler (On Montanism and the Christian Church of the Second 
Century, Tiib. 1841), seconded by Baur and Zeller appear with their 
assaults, only indeed to furnish the thankworthy proof, that, in order 
that the genuineness of the Gospel of John may be successfully com- 
batted, the church-history and literature-history of the two first Chris- 
tian centuries must be overthrown and turned topsy-turvy. The more 
detailed proof of the truly romantic weaving of hypotheses upon 
which is built the conjecture that the Gospel of John was fabricated 
in the second century by a clever impostor for the sake of conciliating 
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the hitherto estranged Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians, is 
not in place here.' 

That the two shorter Epistles, the second and third, found accep- 
tance in the canons used in divine service, only in isolated parts of the 
primitive Christian church, is conceivable from the individual and 
occasional character of their contents. Thus when the traditional 
catalogues of books of the different churches began to be compared, 
they appeared as “‘dyredeydueva.” This circumstance by no means as 
yet contradicts their genuineness. But since the author speaks of 
himself as “‘é zpecBétepos,” and since it has been notoriously under- 
stood of another John distinct from the apostle John, one who was 
properly known by the name ¢ zpeoBirepog (Papias in Euseb. 3, 39; 
Dionysius in Huseb. 7, 25), the supposition is suggested that those 
two Epistles belong to him, as was the opinion of many of a very early 
antiquity (Huseb. 3, 25: xa 4 dvopatopuévy deutépa xad tpity Iwdvvov, etre 
tod ebayyetotod toyydvovupat, efte xat erépov dpwvbdpov éxeivw), The resem- 
blance in style of both these epistles to the First Epistle of John, 
which is alleged by many, is not decisive, for it is reduced, when 
closely examined, to three citations from 1 John (2 John 5, 6, 
comp. with 1 John 5.3; 2 John 7, comp. with 1 John iv. 1 ff; 3 
John 11, comp. with 1 John iii. 6) which are entirely homogeneous 
with the citations from the Pauline Epistles (2 sohn 3, 8, and 3 
John 6, 7, 8, 15), and these citations or allusions are only new 
proofs for the genuineness and age of the First Epistle. That the 
apostle John would have referred to such a contradiction (not of doc- 
trine, but of authority) as that described in 3 John 9 is by no 
means probable, while in opposition to John the Presbyter this has 
nothing so very remarkable. The opinion, therefore, always com- 
mends itself as most probable, that Second and Third John come 
from the Presbyter John. 

As these two Epistles contain an ancient testimony to the genuine- 
ness of the first Epistle as well as the Gospel (comp. 3 John 12 with 
John xix. 35), so the appendix to the Gospel contains just such a proof. 
This chapter, according to verse 24, and according to the whole style 
and treatment, is the work of the apostle himself, who did not, how- 
ever, immediately subjoin it to his Gospel. Not till he had been 
vouchsafed the Revelation also, and by this it had become clear what 
the Lord meant by those mysterious words, “He shall tarry till I 
come” (viz., that he would come and appear in vision to him, so that 
John still living upon the earth, would behold with prophetic eye the 


1 The details upon this point may be found in my Crit. of the Evang, Hist. 2dedn., p. 16 ff. 
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coming of Christ to judgment, Rev. xxii. 20), not till then was this 
independent record added to the Gospel, doubtless by John the Pres- 
ter (cf. John xxi. 24, c. 3 John 12), scarcely by the apostle himself, 
since, in that case, the addition xa) ofdapev Ste ddndyi¢ eorw 7% paptupta 
adrod, assuredly would not have been annexed as a supplement. The 
one who made the addition testified the authorship of John, and since 
the twenty-first chapter is lacking in no MSS. that addition must, 
therefore, have been made very shortly after the composing of the 
Gospel, and, at all events, before it had reached a very wide circula- 
tion outside of Ephesus. 


Wi.ram T. Burns. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 
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EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


Christ Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 1 Peter iii. 19. 


JHE opinion is held by many that when Christ died he descended 
into Hades, or the place of punishment, and, during the period 
intervening between his death and resurrection, preached to those who 
were there confined, making known to them a way of escape from their 
fearful torments. In support of this theory, they quote as one of their 
strongest proof-texts the words found in 1 Peter iii. 19: “By which He 
went and preached to the spirits in prison.” The Romish authorities, 
and not a few Protestant interpreters,’ confidently put this interpreta- 
tion on the passage, and those who believe in the final restoration of the 
wicked rely upon it to prove that there are means of grace of which those 
who die unforgiven may avail themselves so as to avert the results of 
their living and dying in unbelief. A few hold the notion that this 
mission was performed for the special benefit of the pious dead of pre- 
vious generations to give them assurance, consolation and deliverance, if 
not from penal imprisonment and purgatorial fire, at least from that 
limbo of the fathers, or state of dim seclusion, in which they were held 
in ward and waiting until the spirit of the Crucified One suddenly ap- 
peared among them, announced the completion of the redemption, and 
opened the kingdom of heaven to them and all believers. 
But while used to support these theories, and, while admitting that a 
casual reading might suggest the idea that these spirits were in prison 
at the time of the preaching, and that their disobedience was not con- 


1 Including Alford. 
(490) 
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temporaneous with the preaching, but of a much earlier date; yet we are 
forced to discard these constructions as wholly unwarranted, and entirely 
unnecessary to the harmony of the passage with the general Protestant 
view of the fixed state of the dead. 

If anything like what some suppose the apostle to refer to had really 
occurred, it is certainly strange that the evangelists, who give us an ac- 
curate outline of Christ’s life from his birth to his death, and from his 
death to his resurrection and ascension, make no mention of the fact. 
They evidently were oblivious of any such transaction; and the brief 
allusion of Peter, when viewed in its connection, does not warrant any 
such inferences as many insist on drawing from it. 

The preaching referred to was not done by Christ personally, but 
through the agency of the Spirit, “By which (Spirit) He went,” etc. 
Except during three short years of his active ministry on earth, Christ 
has always preached through others. Before his advent it was by Noah, 
. and all the patriarchs and prophets, as they were inspired by the Spirit, 
and since his advent it has been by his apostles and their successors, as 
in their several generations they have been called by divine grace and 
qualified for the service. Thus through all the centuries He has been 
preaching to the people, making known to them the divine will, and the 
provisions of divine love for their salvation. What one does through 
his legate, he does himself. Hence Paul tell us that Christ ‘ preached 
to them who were afar-off and to them who were nigh,” though we know 
that the former have only been reached through his ambassadors. More- 
over, while he especially commissioned the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and held him responsible for a personal service, yet Paul distinctly declares 
that whatever he did effectually under his commission, was done through 
the power of Christ which rested upon him and wrought through him. 

In the instance before us Christ preached by the Spirit through Noah. 
In point of time, therefore, this preaching occurred in the days of the 
antediluvians, and was directed to the men who were then living, but 
whose spirits, when Peter wrote, were in prison. These were the spirits 
that were “once,” or “sometime,” or in time past, “ disobedient when 
once the long suffering of God waited'in the days of Noah.” 

Hence to get a clear view of the apostle’s meaning, we must read, 
“By which he went and preached to the spirits (now) in prison.” This 
ellipsis, in the lack of an adverb is of very frequent occurrence in the 
Scriptures. Indeed, in many places, we can only get the evident mean- 
ing of the original by supplying the omission. 

Nor is this interpretation at all affected by the opinion held by some, 
that the term Spirit, to which the pronoun refers, is not to be taken as 
designating the third person in the Trinity, but Christ’s own spiritual 
personality. Or, in other words, as directing our thoughts not to the 
agent by which he preached, but to the peculiar divine energy (con- 
spicuously displayed when he was “ guickened in the spirit”) with which 
he called the world to repentance in the days of Noah. The point in 
controversy is not the one who preached, but the circumstances of the 
persons addressed, and our honest understanding of the apostle’s words 
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is that there were “spirits in prison’’ when he wrote, to whom the 
Saviour had aforetime preached, or made proclamation respecting the 
will of God, and not as teaching that he went and preached to them after 
their death, or subsequent to his own, while his body was lying in the 
grave. But, that there might be no possibility of a mistake here, the 
apostle uses a particle (ére) clearly pointing to past time; and so, with 
a definiteness not to be misunderstood, he says in effect, ‘‘ The time I 
refer to is that remarkable period when God showed his patience to the 
antediluvians, when Noah lived, when the ark was building.” 

One of the special difficulties urged against this construction is the use 
of the term zopevdets—going. But, as this familiar idiom, in other in- 
stances, does not imply any actual bodily movement, nor yet definitely 
fix the time of the action, there seems to be no serious weight in the 
objection. 

Certainly, the import of the following term, éxjpvfev, has much more 
force in favor of our construction of the passage than the one just referred 
to can be imagined to have against it. .If we are not greatly mistaken, 
that word is never used in the Scriptures to designate the delivery of a 
gospel message, but refers to the making of a proclamation, such as we 
know was made by Noah; while a communication such as Christ would 
have made under the new economy, would, in all probability, have been 
expressed by the word edayyeAGu, 

The obvious meaning of the apostle then, is that there were “ spirits 
in prison’ at the time he wrote, to whom the: Saviour, by the Spirit, 
had aforetime preached, or made solemn proclamations of the truth. And 
who these spirits were is clear from what is said of them. They are de- 
scribed as those who were “sometime disobedient, when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah.” No others are named, 
and to no others is He said to have preached ; and those who insist that 
Christ descended into hell, and preached to these spirits, are obliged, of 
course, to tax their ingenuity for an explanation of the limit of this 
marvellous mission.1 

This admitted restriction upon Christ’s preaching is fatal alike to the 
theories of the Romanist and the Restorationist, of which they consider 
it the strongest support. Even accepting their interpretation, nothing 
more could be proved from it than that Christ preached to that portion 
of the lost spirits which belonged to the days of Noah. The words could 
not possibly be made to countenance the idea that any others had been 
so favored ; and, moreover, if that were the doctrine of the text, it would 
not afford the shadow of a proof that these spirits were released through: 
his preaching; nor the slightest basis on which to rest a belief of a 
universal mediation in an intermediate state. 

There may be a lurking doubt in the minds of some respecting the 
truth of our construction growing out of the fact that these spirits are 
described as being in prison — ¢vdaxj — the idea suggested by that term 

1 Why, it is pertinent to ask, should Christ interpose, and show special pity for the aute- 


diluvians? How could he have limited his kind offices to the lost of one period, while en- 
tirely overlooking those of every other period? 
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being a limited one, and being less, as some suppose, than would be ex- 
pressed if the thought of endless punishment had been in the Apostle’s 
mind. But, since the allusion is evidently to confinement in the invisi- 
ble world, and because the Scriptures represent all the wicked dead as 
in prison, kept with reference to some future arrangement — for this 
idea enters commonly into the use of the word prison — and from the 
fact that we are solemnly assured that all the lost are “reserved in ° 
everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment of the great day,” 
we are not able to discover a suggestion of the slightest mitigation in 
the state and prospects of the guilty and doomed souls to whom the 
text refers. 

Those, therefore, who cling to the view that Christ did go personally 
and preach to the souls of the lost, after his crucifixion, will find it no 
easy task to clear up the difficulties which gather around such an inter- 
pretation. 

But, accepting the construction we have given the passage, these dif- 
ficulties entirely vanish. We then understand the Apostle as referring 
to what occurred in olden times ; and his obvious meaning is that Christ 
once preached, by the Spirit, to souls that in Peter’s time were in 
prison; and that his simple purpose is to acquaint us with the fact that 
in the economy of grace, even in the days of Noah, God was long suffer- 
ing to the disobedient, and sought to save from ruin those who despised 
his mercy, and slighted his warnings; and who, now, as a consequence, 
are suffering the torments of hell. 

Nothing more is intended by the apostle, and nothing more is here 
taught. In the light of this interpretation there is no obscurity in. the 
text, and we are able to teach it in harmony with all other Scrip- 
tures: ‘Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, by 
which he went and preached to the Spirits (now) in prison.” 


A. 8. Parton. 
New Yor. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Christ and Humanity, with a Review, Historical and Critical, of the 
Doctrine of Christ's Person. By Henry M. Goopwin. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1875. Duo- 
decimo. Pages 404. 


The author inscribes this work to Horace Bushnell, as his “revered 
friend and teacher,” and one whose eminent services in theology “ await 
the verdict of the future ages.” This inscription fitly precedes the dis- 
cussion, if it does not foreshadow its general tone and tenure. We have 
first seven sermons, developing, in a popular way, the the author’s view 
of the doctrine of Christ’s Person. Then comes a summary statement of 
the history of the doctrine, drawn from Dorner’s work. The book closes 
with a second presentation of the author's view, in the less popular essay 
style. The theory advocated is well known to readers of German the- 
ology, and is the same as that more fully and ably developed in the 
work of Gess, as translated and modified by Reubelt. It rejects the doc- 
trine of two natures in Christ, the human and the divine, and asserts 
that of one nature, both human and divine. 

But in this statement of the theory the word nature has two totally 
distinct meanings. When joined to the adjective “human,” it means 
simply and exclusively “ condition ” or form of existence, (and hence of 
consciousness, activity, etc.). When joined to the adjective “ divine,” it 
means simply and exclusively “essence,” substance, or being. The actual 
meaning of the phrase, ‘one divine human nature,” therefore is, one 
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divine being in a human form of existence. This use of nature in two 
totally different meanings is a confusion, and if not the result, at least 
the cause, of other confusions. 

The doctrine affirms the human nature of Christ simply as human form of 
existence, and yet witha reservation and subtraction. As to Christ's body, 
that was human not only in form, but also in essence. The other elements 
of his humanity, however, were formal only, unless we except the soul, 
which is made merely the principle of bodily life. Now for consistency’s 
sake, we would rather take the entire humanity of Christ, body, soul and 
spirit, either as form only, or as both essence and form. Nor is it plea- 
sant to find the soul of man treated as being so nearly nothing, some- 
times included in the word body; and when separately noticed, treated 
as a mere adjunct of the body, and at the highest a motive power. Our 
respect for ‘the soul of man” protests. 

Is it then to be thought that Christ was man only in appearance, and 
not truly and fully? Far from it, says the theory. Distinctively, human 
essence is not essential to true and full humanity, nay, is inconsistent 
with it. For, even granting that mode of existence be not all that is 
essential to humanity, true and full, we have this to remember, that man 
was made in God’s image, or more specifically, in the image of the Lo- 
gos. Hence the eternal Logos himself is the archetype, prototype, or 
ideal of man. But to say that he is the ideal of man is in effect to say 
that he is the ideal man. And since he himself as a being is the ideal 
man, it follows that he is also the real man. And since there can never 
be a second Logos, it follows that the Logos is and must be the only 
ideal man, that also is, can be, or could have been, a real man. This 
ideal real man, the eternal Logos, becomes the “ actwal” man by casting 
aside for a time the divine form of existence, and taking on historically 
the human form. Thus is Jesus Christ the complete man. He is not 
‘‘a man,” but “man,” or “the man,” in the true, full sense of the word. 
This human form of existence was only temporary, for he returned to 
the divine form again at the resurrection, and then exists as before the 
incarnation with the exception of the permanent change wrought in his 
consciousness by his earthly experience, and the perpetual possession of 
a glorified body through which he acts. 

In this way does the theory explain the completeness of the humanity 
of Jesus, even while denying that there was any human “ essence,” save 
the somatic and pshychic. But if, in order to full humanity, a distinct 
essence was not needful for the pneuma or spirit of man, why for the 
psyche, and the same for the soul and the body? Again, if a distinct, 
created essence was not needful for one man, why for another? If not 
for ‘the true man” why for any man? If we begin by affirming a dis- 
tinct essence as a necessary human element in man generally, consistency 
demands that we affirm it of Jesus. Or, if we begin by denying that a 
distinct essence is a necessary human element in Jesus, then consistency 
demands its denial in respect to the rest of mankind. We can respect 
an out and out Pantheist, who carries his Pantheism through logically 
and symmetrically ; but this patch-work of Pantheism and Theism is 
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not respectable. At any rate, it seems not to be respectable, and until 
it can be proved true, has no shadow of claim to be treated with respect. 

Well, and how about the proof? Why, first of all, and chief of all, 
the Bible explicitly affirms the theory, and thus it ceases to be theory 
and becomes fact. This is to the point; but when and what is the alleged 
affirmation? ‘THE WorD BECAME FLESH.” Johni. 14. “ BEcAMmE,” 
not “assumed.” This means what it says. Does it? But it says 
“ flesh,”’ and what does that mean? JVot flesh, we are told, but humanity, 
or man. So “ flesh” here means man minus his flesh. What then does it 
mean in Romans i. 3,4, which passage treats of this same doctrine. 
Why, then, we are told, “ flesh” means flesh only, that is, the body, or 
man minus everything save his body. So says our author. Such is his 
fundamental proof. 

Again, Scripture represents Christ as a single person, with a single 
consciousness. One ego, therefore, and hence his nature must have been 
single, and as his eternal and divine existence is taught, that nature 
must have been uncreated and divine. But why not let stand 
the orthodox theory of two natures and one person? Because, says 
the author, two spiritual natures (that is, essences) cannot thus exist as, 
and in, one person. But this is a bold assertion, especially for a man who 
also asserts the singleness of the divine essence, and with great empha- 
sis the triplicity of the divine personality. 

Have we such a thorough understanding of being, divine and human, 
and of its possibilities and impossibilities? The advanced theory finds 
not a few grave objections raised to itself for which as yet it gives no 
answer, save the manifest limitation of man’s knowledge of God. It owns 
the limitation when it wishes to use it. 

Another argument for the theory is found in Phil. ii. 6-8. But the 
theory of two natures allows of any possible view of the kenosis here af- 
firmed, except that of a change of the divine essence into the human 
form. Such a change the author’s theory neither affirms nor allows. The 
only bearing of this passage on the controversy is to be found in the 
fact that here, as often elsewhere, the person, Jesus Christ, and not “ the 
higher nature” of the person is spoken of as pre-existent. This is the 
natural representation on the old theory since it falls within the scope of 
this passage, and Scripture generally, to exhibit Christ personally. 
Whatever the difficulty, if any, it exists, and in full measure, on the 
“one essence’ theory, since that theory makes the personality of Christ 
to be as much determined by the human “ form” or “condition,” as 
does the “two natures’ theory by the human essence or nature. Mr. 
Goodwin, therefore, has as much to explain (or, if he choose, to “ explain 
away’), in such language as do those bat-blind, old fogy, orthodox theo- 
logians, of whom he and his master, Bushnell, are wont to speak of 
very contemptuously, or very respectfully, as suits and serves their 
argument. 

Another argument adduced by the author is the fact that we are to 
worship Christ, and in him to find our God. But if we have a human 
essence other than and distinct from the divine, we never can get beyond 
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the human; and thus our Christ must be on/y human, a mere man, and 
in such case, the notion that we deal with God is a delusion. But, we 
reply, it all depends upon this, whether it be possible that there should 
be two essences, the divine and the human, co-existing as the basis of 
one divine-human person. If that be shown impossible, very well, no- 
thing further is needed. If the question of such possibility be for the 
time granted or waived in order to construct this new argument, it is 
clearly no argument whatever. We deal with the person, Christ, not 
with the essence, or essences; and if that person is divine, we deal with 
God; and all the acts of that person toward us or others, are divine- 
human acts. We might as well object to Mr. Goodwin that no one meets 
God in Ais Christ; that men meet only the human “ condition,” or 
“ form of existence.” 

Mr. Goodwin thinks he finds good evidence for his theory in the mi- 
raculous generation of Christ. If Christ had had the same human 
essence with the race, he would have had a human father as well as a 
human mother. Passing all criticism of the presumption of this assump- 
tion, we are puzzled to see how he can so use this fact, for he declares 
that Christ’s body and soul, or vital principle, were the same in essence 
with ours; and in another connection maintains that in ordinary pro- 
creation the child receives from the parents only the body and soul, 
while the spirit is an immediate creation of God. He thus explains 
hereditary depravity as a physical depravation, occasioning a moral 
depravation in the pneuma, or spirit. The spirit created pure is joined 
to an impure body, and is thus misled. It thus seems that Christ re- 
ceived by traduction all, as to essence, that any man does. So the or- 
thodox theologian holds. Why then will not the same reason for the 
miraculous generation serve him and Mr. Goodwin equally well ? 

There are other subordinate and tributary arguments urged. They 
seem to us utterly worthless, as in favor of the one essence theory against 
the common doctrine. Mr. Goodwin values highly the speculative and 
practical value of his theory. Without it, systematic theology seems to 
be a chaos, and Christian life next to impossible. We half wonder how 
he can have hope for the salvation of any who have not consciously held 
it save on the ground of their unconscious and “implicit” acceptance of 
it. He closes his volume in these words: 


If the reader will study anew and impartially all these [plain and obvious] teachings [of 
Scripture] in the light of the view here presented, we think he will be astonished at the won- 
derfu] simplicity and grandeur of the doctrine as thus interpreted. Its harmony, not only 
with the whole teachings of Scripture, but with the laws and revelations of God in other de- 
partments of the universe, of which the Word is at once the author and the interpreter, the 
Alpha and Omega; with the truest and most ennobling view of man as made in the image of 
God; and with the grandest and most affecting view of God as Love and Wisdom — this 
many chorded harmony will come to him as a celestial tone proceeding from and bearing 
witness to the Truth as it is in Jesus. 


No Christian can tail to approve the general aim and spirit of the 
author. His purpose is better than his doctrine, and .better than the 
arguments adduced in its support. 

G2 
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The Holy Bible, According to the Authorized Version (A..D.1611), with an 
Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Trans- 
lation by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edi- 
ted by F. C. Coox, M. A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's 
Inn, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Vol. V. Isaiah—Jere- 
miah — Lamentations. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and 
Company. 1875. 


This volume is a continuation of the Speaker’s Commentary, by 
Bishops and other clergy of the Anglican church. Four volumes have 
preceded it, namely: Vol. I, on the Pentateuch; Vols. II and III, on the 
historical books from Joshua to Esther; Vol. IV,on Psalms, Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon. Vol. VI, containing Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and the minor Prophets, is in preparation, and will complete the work 
on the Old Testament. Thus far, two Bishops, and (including Vol. VI) 
twenty-two of the other clergy, have taken part in the work. 

The four volumes already re-published in this country have been well 
received, as thoroughly evangelical in spirit, and combining sound schol- 
arship, sober criticism (in the main), good sense, and candid judgments 
on controverted points. The latter quality will be more severely tested 
in some points, when the New Testament comes under examination. But 
it is quite certain that the scholarship of the Church of England, though 
it may in certain matters give undue weight to patristic authority, will 
not condescend to philological quibbles, by which men of inferior learn- 
ing and candor sometimes seek to cover the weakness of their position. 

The plan of the work is attended with some serious inconveniences. 
The Common Version is placed at the top of the page, and the numerous 
corrections of its renderings are scattered among the expository notes 
below. It is printed, as usual, in minute fragments, called verses, each 
making a distinct paragraph by itself. With the disadvantage of having 
no indication of the proper divisions of the sense, aggravated by the 
confusion of as many improper divisions as there are sentences, and with 
the corrections of false translation inserted here and there among notes 
below, it is not strange that the reader finds the sacred text a labyrinth, 
as difficult to thread as the windings of the catacombs. It exceeds ordi- 
nary powers of abstraction to trace in it consecutive trains of thought, 
each in its proper connection and relation to the whole. 

In the volume before us, the first part, on Isaiah’s prophecies, is by 
W. Kay, D. D., Rector of Great Leghs. Thesecond part, on the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah and Lamentations, is by R. Paine Smith, D. D., Dean of 
Canterbury, better known in this country, and, in some respects, a more 
sound interpreter. 

To the notes on Isaiah’s prophecies is prefixed an introduction on the 
prophetical books in general, on the life and times of Isaiah, on the 
unity of authorship (very fairly and conclusively treated), and on the 
interpretation of prophecy. Under the first head occur the following 
remarks, in the spirit and tone of the whole book: 
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It is plain that no one who is held in the chains of a naturalistic speculation is qualified 
to expound the writings of the prophets. They who deny the possibility of man’s spirit being 
elevated, illumined, informed by the Spirit of God, oppose themselves to what is stated or im- 
plied in every part of the records of revelation, from the first chapter of Genesis to the last of 
the Apocalypse. Such persons are as little fitted to speak on matters of Biblical exegesis, as 
one who denies the law of gravitation is to lecture on astronomy. They have yet to gain the 
very basis of theological science, a belief in God as the Creator and Upholder of the Universe. 


On page 19 of the Introduction, the author truly says: ‘‘ He who is 
most conversant with ‘the thoughts of God,’ revealed in those earlier 
Scriptures, has the best key for opening the great prophecy before us, 
and will enter with the profoundest appreciation into the allusions which 
are made to it in the New Testament.” Of the “key” thus furnished he 
makes diligent and often successful use in his exposition, though not sel- 
dom misled in searching for parallels where they are not, and in tracing 
them much too far when he succeeds in finding them. We take an in- 
stance of the first error. A’ key is to be sought to unlock the mystery 
of the seven women taking hold of one man (chap. iv. 1). He finds it in 
2 Chron. vii. 22, where the phrase “took hold of other gods,” explains, 
he thinks, the meaning of take hold of in this passage; a meaning con- 
firmed by its use in Isaiah xxvii. 5, “let him take hold of my strength,” 
and in lvi. 4,6, ‘that take hold of my covenant,” and in Ixiv. 7, “ to 
take hold of thee,’ with a reference for comparison to Prov. iii. 18, ‘She 
is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her.” Having thus deter- 
mined the meaning of take hold of, he next finds a mystical meaning in 
the number seven, namely, that Israel’s loss on account of her slighted 
privileges shall be “supplied seven-fold,” there being seven women that 
take hold of the covenant; and as the covenant is “established in and by 
‘the man whose name is The Branch’ (Zech. vi. 12),” there can be no 
doubt as to who is the man taken hold of here, especially as “ the word 
for ‘man’ had already been used allegorically of God's relation to Israel 
(in contrast to the Baalim) in Hosea ii. 16.""* One cannot help admiring 
the patient industry that could search out and bring together so many 
and such surprising proofs in support of a nonentity. 

The author is too much given to a theorizing and fanciful exposition. 
An example occurs in his comment on the first verse of the book. It is 
well understood that by “Vision of Isaiah” (in the title prefixed) is 
meant what he saw, including all that was seen by him is prophetic 
vision under the reign of four successive kings. It stands, therefore, 
collectively for all the prophecies of Isaiah under those four kings. The 
author has a different way of justifying this use of the singular number. 
“The title,” he says, ‘belongs to the book. . . . Zhe vision was essen- 
tially one and the same throughout;” and all Isaiah’s prophecies fall 
properly within the scope of a vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem, 
because “these. occupied the centre of the vision, as is evident from chap. 


1 He still further fortifies this view by Rev. i-iii, where “ seven is the mystical number of 
the branches of the Catholic Church; whose calling is to ‘hold fast the name’ (ii. 13) of 
Him who was ‘like unto the Son of man,’ yet was ‘the First and the Last.’ Cf. Prov. ix. 1.” 
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ii. 1, where we have all ‘nations’ included in the picture, but streaming 
toward Zion. The kingdom of heaven was to embrace all nations; but 
the king was to spring ‘ out of Judah’ (Gen. xlix. 10), and to send forth 
his word out of Jerusalem (chap. ii. 3). Other nations will be spoken 
of by the prophet, but only because of the relation in which they stand 
to Judah and Jerusalem, the heirs of the Abrahamic blessing.” A 
pleasant fancy, and nothing more. The case is simply and correctly 
stated by Dr. Alexander: ‘“ To the objection that the prophecies are not 
all concerning Judah and Jerusalem, the answer is, a potiort fit denomina- 
tio; to which may be added, that the prophecies relating to the ten tribes 
and to foreign powers owe their place in this collection to their bearing, 
more or less direct, upon the interests of Judah.” 

In verses 16-23 of chap. iii, sober expositors find only a literal descrip- 
tion of the pride and luxury of the women of Jerusalem, reflecting the 
worldliness of the people, and in verse 24 their punishment. But under 
this literal sense the author finds an allegorical one, “aimed at the 
Levitical church as a whole,” ‘under the description of female attire. 
This assumption he bases on the following grounds; namely, that 
“several of the terms in the list closely resemble the names of parts of 
the priestly dress’; that two of them are used in an allegorical passage 
in Zechariah ; that the phrase “daughters of Zion,” is surrounded by 
allegory in chap. iv. 4, “as of course it is in Cant. iii. 11, where the 
‘daughters of Zion’ are invited to see the coronation of king Solomon;” 
that the word beauty is emphasized by “the sudden inversion of the 
rhythm at the end of verse 24”; that a masculine suffix is used (their 
feet, verse 16), the more observable, ‘ds we find a like indication in the 
allegorical passage xxxii. 9-12.” 

It would be mere waste of time to enter into a refutation of this rea- 
soning; and we only regret that such exposition should disfigure a work 
in many respects so useful. 

Students of the Scriptures, who have been trained in the strict laws 
of exegesis, as taught in our schools of theological learning, and illus- 
trated in our best expository writings, will be surprised to find such 
specimens of interpretation as the following on page 85: “ The use of the 
word geber in Jer. xxxi. 22 (compare Job iii. 8, A. V., ‘man-child’), of 
a man-child supernaturally conceived, points out the genuine meaning 
of the passage [Prov. xxx. 19], the mystery of ‘the way of a man-child 
in a maiden.’”” This wild vagary of patristic exposition assumes that 
negeba means a virgin; a sense which, as correctly said by Naegelsbach 
(in Lange's Bible-work), “the word never has, and cannot have.” We 
observe with pleasure, that this strange exposition (accepted of course 
by Bishop Wordsworth) is not countenanced by R. Paine Smith’s more 
sober interpretation of the passage in Jeremiah. His style of commen- 
tary differs from that which we have been considering; but we cannot 
at present enter into a minute examination of its merits. 

We have thus given some illustrations of very marked defects in this 
exposition of Isaiah’s prophecies. Of course we cannot illustrate by 
examples its numerous excellencies, The text of prophecy and its ful- 
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fillment are copiously illustrated, yet not with needless and wearisome 
profuseness, from the resources of philology (not always wisely), arche- 
ology, ritual, and history. But while we commend its evangelic spirit, 
the learning and patient research exhibited ons every page, throwing 
light on passages obscure to the unaided reader, we cannot give it our 
unqualified approval. It fosters a style of interpretation which has no 
encouragement, so far as we are aware, in any of our theological schools, 
and which we trust will never be imitated among us, by those who 
expound the Scriptures from our pulpits. 


Assyrian Discoveries: An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on 
the Site of Nineveh, during 1873 and 1874. By Grorce Smita. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1875. 


Mr. Smith is connected with the: Department of Oriental Antiquities 
of the British Museum, and his valuable services in his department, to- 
gether with his previous publications, have given him an honorable name 
among Oriental scholars. His explorations were begun at the sugges- 
tion, and at the expense, of the proprietors of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, and completed by the aid of his own Society. He left London 
the 20th of January, 1873, and the 2nd of March was amid the ruins of 
Nineveh. The incidents and scenes of the journey are, for the most part, 
described in brief jottings. Nowand then there is a burst of enthusiasm . 
awakened by a striking scene; as when the writer saw the first rays 
of the morning sun tinting the top of Mt. Etna, and then gradually 
dipping the whole mountain; or when he first stood upon the banks of 
the Euphrates, and thought of the associations connected with that 
ancient river. And now and then there is vigorous utterance of ex- 
pressions of indignation at the perfidy of Turkish officials; but, on the 
whole, the story is told with a sort of official brevity and directness. 

Mr. Smith’s work was chiefly at Nineveh and the surrounding country ; 
but, having to wait for a firman giving him permission to excavate, he 
fell down the Tigris, and paid a brief visit to Bagdad and the ruins of 
Babylon. He says: 


The first ruin at Babylon which we came in sight of was the northern collection of mounds, 
called Babil, but sometimes known as the Mujelliba. This ruin is a square mound about 200 
yards each way, the sides facing the cardinal points; it is steep and lofty, and in one place, 
the south-east corner, is said to reach a height of 140 feet. The surface is furrowed by nu- 
merous ravines, and there are traces of chambers, tunnels and passages, in various parts, No 
proper efforts have been made to examine the structure of this ruin, and in climbing through 
the old trenches and tunnels there is a sense of bewilderment and confusion which prevents 
an accurate survey of the indications of buildings. (Pp. 55, 56.) 


The author supposes that this ruin covers the remains of the temple of 
Bel, and the great tower of Babylon. He made a slight examination of the 
Kasr mound, a ruin 70 feet high, and about 700 yards in length and 
breadth ; and also of Birs Nimrud, which he calls one of the most impo- 
sing ruins in the country. He thinks that the length of the walls of 
Babylon have been greatly exaggerated. He says: “I saw remains of 
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what appeared to be walls; these have been admirably surveyed by for- 
mer travelers, and, I believe, indicate a wall about eight miles round, 
making Babylon nearly the same size as her sister capitol, Nineveh.” 
But, as modern explorations have in so many cases confirmed the truth 
of ancient chronicles, further investigations may vindicate for Babylon 
the largest dimensions ever claimed for her. It will be remembered how 
sharply the Bible account of the connection of Nebuchadnezzar with this 
city was questioned, and how completely the discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson justified the proud boast of the monarch, “Is not this great 
Babylon which I have built?” 

Having obtained his firman, Mr. Smith returned to Mosul, and the 3d 
of April commenced excavations at Nimroud, the site of the ancient city 
of Calah. Tnis city is said to have been originally built by Nimrod; 
but in the process of years it decayed, and was re-built many times. Its 
ruins are extensive. The principal is the palace mound, six hundred 
yards long, and four hundred yards wide, and in some places a hundred 
and forty feet high. In this huge mass are probably hid away most in- 
teresting specimens of ancient art, and most important records of ancient 
history. Here is found— 


One of the most complete and perfect Assyrian buildings known. This palace is about 3° 
feet in length and breadth, and consists of a central court 120 feet by 90 feet, surrounded by 
a number of halls and chambers, the principal entrance being on the north. The trenches 
excavated here by Mr. Layard are still partially open, and the gigantic winged, human- 
headed bulls and lions at the entrances, the mythological scenes and processions, figures of 


the king and attendants, may be seen in their places; and many of the chambers can be 
traced. (P. 71.) 


Opposite the town of Mosul is the site of ancient Nineveh. The chief 
mounds are Nebbi Yunas and Kouyunjik. It was in the latter that Mr. 
Smith made his most important excavations. It contains the ruins of 
the palace of Sennacherib, the palace of Assurbanipal, the Sardanapalus 
of the Greeks, of two temples of Ishtar, the goddess of Nineveh, of a 
temple to Nebo and Merodach, and of a temple tower. It is intimately 
connected with the most noted names and with the most flourishing pe- 
riod of Assyrian history; and is, perhaps, the most interesting of all 
Assyrian ruins. Here it was that Layard made some of his most impor- 

ant discoveries ; here was found the remains of the royal library ; and 
here is probably the most hopeful field for future excavations and 
researches. 

We have not space to mention, much less describe, all the ruins vis- 
ited by Mr. Smith. That these huge mounds should have been permitted 
to remain untouched for so many thousands of years is one of the won- 
ders of providence. They have been guarded by the jealousy, the igno- 
rance, and the sluggishness of the people of the surrounding country, 
until by the advance of linguistic science scholars are enabled to explore 
their secrets. Had they been opened earlier many valuable inscriptions 
would doubtless have been lost: the curious questioner of the past look- 
ing on the dumb records of Telgath-Pileser, or Sardanapalus, would have 
had an inexpressible feeling of regret that there was no human eye that 
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could decipher them. How wisely have all these discoveries been timed! 
The ancient writings in their darkness have patiently waited for readers, 
and when the readers came, they joyfully came forth to meet them. 

In making his explorations our author sought first to supply deficien- 
cies in records already in the museum; and then to make new discover- 
ies. In both respects his efforts were in a high degree successful. He 
has been enabled to give us some most interesting records nearly com- 
plete. Most of these are historical, embracing annals of the reign of 
Telgath-Pileser, of Sargon, of Sennacherib, of Esarhaddon, of Sarda- 
napalus, and of other kings. Some of these, however, are poetical, 
mythological, geographical, scientific. Some astronomical hints are very 
hopeful of future valuable results. When we remember that some of 
the Assyrian kings were great conquerors; that they made extensive ex- 
peditions, and spoiled cities not only of silver and gold, but also of works 
of art; that they were careful to record, and to preserve the records of 
their warlike deeds, we cannot but believe that the inscriptions and 
works already found are but indexes of what yet remain to be discovered. 
In this view of the case Mr. Smith’s valuable book is but a report of the 
progress made in the work to which he has devoted his life. But in- 
complete as the work yet is, the record of it is full of interest, and we 
feel grateful for the privilege of reading it. 


The Life of Christ. By Freprerick Farrar, D. D. In two volumes. 
Pp. 480, 516. New York: E. P, Dutton and Company. 1874. 


Since the first issue of Strauss’ ‘‘ Leben Jesu,” in 1835, no field in the 
domain of theology has been more assiduously cultivated, and none has 
yielded more abundant and valuable fruit, than the Life of Christ. It 
is a striking proof of how God can make the wrath of man to praise him, 
that a book which threatened to explode all confidence in the gospel 
narratives has given occasion rather to investigations and arguments 
which, more than all that had been done before, have demonstrated the 
simple credibility of those narratives, and helped to illustrate minutely 
their deeper meaning. Lives of Christ have multiplied beyond all 
precedent in the English language, in French also; but to much the 
greatest extent in Germany, proceeding from all sorts of theological dis- 
position, and with every possible special aim. The result is that many 
new aspects of the truth concerning Jesus which were involved in the 
sacred records have been brought to light, so that the whole image of 
our Lord’s earthly life more clearly appears, and appears more as an 
unquestionable fact than could have been the case without the skepticism 
of Strauss. 

Among all the books on this subject, which we have seen, Farrar’s 
“ Life of Christ” is by far the most interesting, and one of the most in- 
structive. Although it appears from his preface to have originated in 
an outward rather than a subjective call, the request of his publishers 
was justified both by the qualifications he had previously evinced, and 
by the success with which he has accomplished the task proposed by 
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them. He specially prepared himself for his high achievement by a 
very wide consultation of the sources from which information and sug- 
gestions might be drawn; and, to crown all, he spent time in Palestine 
for the special purpose of making himself familiar with the very scenes 
connected with the principal experiences of that life which was the Life 
of the world. 

The book is primarily intended for ordinary, unlearned readers; and 
although it bears nothing of the form of lecture, would seem to have 
been first delivered, for substance at least, to a popular but intelligent 
audience. This is almost requisite to justify the sometimes flushed and 
rhetorical style, which for the unimpassioned dissertation of the study 
would be better for being more sedate. There is the manifestation 
throughout of a bright and lively imagination, as indeed must be, if we 
are to have out of the fragmentary and scanty notices of the gospel any- 
thing like the fullness of a complete life. Most works of the same de- 
sign sin here by deficiency ; but we sometimes question whether Dr. 
Farrar has not made the picture of our Lord éoo vivid, too real, too 
much as if we had personally watched the man Christ Jesus with our 
natural eyes through one of his toilsome days at the carpenter’s bench 
in Nazareth, or among his disciples about the Lake of Tiberias, or at 
Jacob’s well, or in the magnificent courts of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
In supplying so much which the inspired narrative has not furnished 
him, there is danger of his almost obliging us to see Christ in a different 
guise from what he actually wore, through an atmosphere other than 
that which actually surrounded him. At all events, he makes us see 
him, and it is no slight gain to be enabled to carry with us through all 
the gospel accounts a vivid and lifelike impress of our Saviour’s earthly 
appearance and habits, which may be like what we should have seen 
had we been with him “in the days of his flesh.” We know of no book 
better suited to make the accounts concerning Christ seem real to the 
general reader, none that will awaken in him so much of the interest of 
veritable biography as this. 

It is written too, avowedly, by a believer in the gospels, for believers. 
Objections and doubts are, indeed, indirectly met and obviated by the 
manner in which the author states his positive views. In many of the 
Notes learned dissertations and arguments are concentrated, involving 
notice of abstruse questions and formidable difficulties. But in the body 
of the work it is simply the judicious way in which he construes the 
inspired fragments, and the ingenuity with which he supplies wanting 
features of the whole truth, by which he does away with many trouble- 
some perplexities. 

We do not feel satisfied with his view of the extent of the inspiration 
of the evangelists, as indicated in a note on p, 182, Vol. II. This defi- 
ciency makes him less concerned to explain apparent discrepancies in 
the different accounts, and, what is of more consequence, allows him to 
waver in regard to the reality of demoniacal possession in our Lord's 
time, in a manner hard to reconcile with the proper historical worth of 
the records. We could wish that in these particulars the book might be 
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read in connection with the views of Bishop Elicott, in his brief and 
eminently conservative ‘‘ Life of Christ.” 

Such are the only qualifications suggested by our reading of a consid- 
erable part of the work, with which we would cordially recommend all 
who need to gain a fresh and vivid picture of our Lord’s human life to 
make themselves familiar with Farrar’s treatise. Besides the edition in 
two volumes, with Notes and Appendices, it is, we believe, published 
also in one volume, without those additions, and at a corresponding 
reduced cost, 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. The Common Version Revised for the 
American Bible Union ; with explanatory Notes for English Readers 
and occasional Notes on the Hebrew Text. By Tuomas J. Conant. 
New York: American Bible Union. Octavo, pp. 38. 


The prophecies of Isaiah, pre-eminently ‘‘the evangelical prophet,” 
have engaged the attention of critics and expositors far more than any 
other portion of the Old Testament. The volumes written upon them 
form no small part of a library of the criticism and exegesis of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. These works, while they greatly facilitate further investi- 
gation, also add to the labor by extending the field of inquiry in the 
comparison of numerous varying and conflicting views. There is scarcely 
& sentence or a clause, that has not been made the subject of discussion; 
and the grounds for differences of opinion must be carefully weighed, 
before forming an independent judgment that can be safely relied on. 

he diction of the prophet is that of the highest inspiration, rising far 
above the level of ordinary thought; expressing itself in terms and 
Imagery not easily grasped in conception or expressed in translation; 
often concise even to the point of obscurity, suggested rather than ex- 
pressed; abounding in sudden and informal transitions, and often 
reverting without intimation to a former train of thought. These are 
characteristics of a state of mind raised above its ordinary tone; and to 
catch the spirit of the inspired writer, and give adequate expression to 
his thoughts, tasks every resource of the translator. 

Another severe task is that of the expositor, who is required to trace 
the current of thought, to detect obscure and remote allusions, to verify 
historical statements, to search out the true import of prophetic sympols 
and imagery, and trace their fulfillment in history; and to make the 
whole plain to the intelligence of readers unfamiliar with the style and 
imagery of the writer, and remote from the age of the prophecy and its 
fulfillment. 

The explanatory notes are very full on many portions of the book. 
The notes furnish all the information necessary for understanding the 
prophecies and their fulfillment; they aid the reader in tracing the course 
and connection of thought, explain peculiarities of phraseology, allusions 
to history, geography, and antiquities, and whatever is peculiar to an 
ancient book and remote from our present range of observation and 
modes of thought. 
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Notes on the Hebrew text are printed at the close of the volume in 
copies that are intended for readers of Hebrew. 


Christian Ethics; or the True Moral Manhood and Infe of Duty. A 
Text Book for Schools and Colleges. By D. S. Greaory, D. D., 
Professor of Moral Science, Logic and Metaphysics, in the Univer- 
sity of Wooster. Philadelphia : Eldredge and Brother. 1875. 


This treatment is in fact, as in name, a system of Christian Ethics 
which finds the ground of right in the nature of God, the rule of right 
in the will of God, and the perfect revelation of that will in Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is characterized by clearness and accuracy of statement, by 
exhaustiveness of analysis, and by completeness of comprehension. Its 


form forbids that it should be used save as a text book. It lacks the © 


freedom of movement and, we may add, the power to move, needful in 
2 work to be read. That the discussion of the relation of the State to 
Christianity is open to objection in its form of statement, if not in its 
substance of doctrine, will seem clear to most who hold that the business 
of a state, like that of a bank, can be transacted on Christian principles 
without a formal recognition of Christianity as the only true religion, or 
an immediate endeavor to legislate in behalf of Christianity as being 
such religion. 


Text Book of Church History. By Dr. Jonn Henry Kurtz. Two 
Volumes in One. Revised, with Corrections and Additions from the 
Seventh German Edition. Vol. I, To the Reformation, pp. 534, 
Vol. II, From the Reformation. Octavo, pp. 470. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English and Company. 1875. 


This work of Dr. Kurtz is of the very highest character, and is so well 
known as to need no lengthened notice. It is a most admirable summary. 
This new edition, with valuable addenda, and the entire text patiently 
and carefully revised by one so familiar with the German language as 
the Rev. J. Sexton James, will be gratefully welcomed by all Christian 
scholars in America, 


Patmos; or, The Kingdom and the Patience. By Rev. J. A.Smira, D.D. 
“The Kingdom and Patience of Jesus Christ.” Revelation i. 9. 
Chicago: 8. OC. Griggs and Company. 1875. Duodecimo, pp. 250. 


This little volume contains nine charming discourses on Jesus before 
Pilate, John in Patmos, The Disciple and his Lord, The Fellowship of 
Suffering, The Fellowship of Service, The Kingdom, The Patience, 
Progress and Consummation, Endurance unto the End. What was 
said of George Herbert's poems may be rightly said of these sermons: 
“ They are transcripts of the heart from which they came, pure, gentle, 
breathing of heaven.” 
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